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rAKE THIS LIST TO YOUR 
GROCER 
I 


as we Dr 9 


You ought to be! 
You and your family are the ones that eat them. 


Certainly there’s no use experimenting with unknown 
brands —especially when you know how particular we are 
about the quality of Det MonreE. 


The secret of buying canned fruits is just this: Know the 
brand you want—then see that you get it. 


Say Det Monte! And you call for choicest fruits from 
the world’s finest orchards—the pick of the crop— gathered 
at the very moment of perfection—-and brought to your table 
ready to serve with all their natural delicacy and flavor. 


You always know in advance exactly what Det MONTE 
quality is—the same uniform goodness in every variety —the 
same assurance of satisfaction, no matter where or when you 
buy. 


Isnt it worth while being particular? 
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This Car? 
Only a memory today 














il —but the road lasted! 


Money’s-worth roads 
| for your tax money 


a. in. 1909—terrified horses, Now tack these points on: 
“tunny-acting’’ tires, rear door tonneaus. 1 AT Mt casei eaten sali 


| arvia Road \W 


mae , , 
Phe man who owned the car shown above re or rut 
. ; 
members it all. He used to parade Chicago 
; . 2. ATarv LR 1d | hy LUSC 
treets in his ark-on-wheels. Ele remembers 
1 7 ’ ra ulcal irfa 
when Fullerton Parkway Parvia Pay | : 
1 i ol irvia i l have 
was laid back in 1909, 
" vi ha 
Kitteen vears ago hfteen veat tT grind | 
motor trath vet kullerton Parkway lasted kor the money pel VOUP MONCYS arvia 
1s a good road today. (71\ more mil Ot ) road ana the most 
Kor Tarvia Roads can be kept good (man ea P satistactol 
°71 tained) indefinitely at little cost. Or, to put It vou want better roads and more mileage 
that another way: only econo! al maint f vood roads for your taxes, write to our neat 
nance 1s needed to make a Parvia ike ad last t mee, You letter will hav thi pre mpt 
indefinitely. attention of experienced engineers. 
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Lake Placid and Cheyenne 
have one choice in common 


WO thousand miles separate Lake 

Placid, in the beautiful Adirondacks, 

from Cheyenne, in the shadow of the 
Laramie Range of the Rockies. 


But ask the women of these two different 
ind distantly separated towns what soap 
they use for their laundry and household 
work, and more will say, “P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap,” than any other. 

For P and G is the largest selling laundry 
and household soap in Lake Placid and 
Cheyenne, just as it 1s In the | Inited States 
asa whole. 

he distinction of this remarkable soap is 


well deserved 


— ‘ 
P and G is unique 

P and G is a white soap, and fastidious 

women prefer a white soap because white- 


ness is a symbol of cleanliness. 


P and G makes a quick, rich lather in 
water of any temperature. 


P and G is endowed with certain proper- 
ties which remove soil quickly, with little or 
no rubbing or boiling, yet do not harm 
P and G acts on dirt—not 


on the ( lothe S themsel\ es! 


colors or fabrics 


P and G rinses out quickly and thor- 


oughly, too, leaving no unsightly soap parti- 
cles, no tell-tale soapy tinge, no soapy odor. 

P and G makes white clothes snowy 
white and preserves colored clothes in all 
their original freshness. 

When women can get all these qualities 
in one soap, is it any wonder that this soap 
should out-sell every other soap? 

Whether you have your washing done, 
or do it yourself, you will serve the best 
interests of yourself, your ¢ lothes and your 
laundress, by selecting P and G The White 
Naphtha Soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


February 2,1924 
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“Frontier Days” at Cheyenne! 
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A View of Hog Istand, Philadetphia, 19235 
| The Americans the lve T, N re} L A, A, © So we take off—naive 
} now transport totheirown shore F ~// 7 se ~ o/h ATH I/ J “ihe j? (a f ppear | 
oa a deena Ine OMCX istem IM Crcemanlk MiairimMe will appear —and arrive 
: lirect t the off cent 
produce hicl i nsume 
ind tt t thr Our hat the de i the 
juarters of the expor of the New World to the Europear A, A, A hairman of the [ ted Stats | y Bou ind 
consumer The shiy { the United States fill the docks of Ge 2 al G a tT) wie nae +} 
, L e > || i »himt 
ve ( i New York is comparativel Ss! all I a of the - . — wee Hing , uy 
| on that the true ca f their superiority must be sought propaganda. Let’s fir t what that 
for ph a es, but that it is wl attributable to il W mething wrong he 
qu f The I pea ilor na ites with prudence; he sets sail only wi ‘ I Denne all’ tin onan i a tn As ; nite 
fa ible ar le befalls | he puts into port; at night he furls a p n of | S 
ar he t ( ate the vicinity of land he checl his ir H t yu i nave v © are th eit t } } 
ob vation of t I The Ar in neglects these precautions and bra é dange HH ¢ eaf to the yw tere tha i} ( f the t the 
weighs ancl before t tempé er; by night and by day he spreads | iils to the v ‘ As to which it ”" et . Othe . f 
he repa is he g 1 ry such damage as his vessel may have suffered fro ‘ r , +h ‘ \" ‘ , 
| wh atl he err oyage he darts onward to the r a 1, Give u : vou ‘ . . { me 
de ed a port are ywrecked, but no trader crosse 1é I D i the Ame ! U t_ma | t ( { 
And they perf stance in a shorter time, they car perfor: eaper Ye 
I ca t better explain my meaning than by saying that the Americans show a f her “But th +} 
su ere is 1 suc ng he “uy 
in their manner ol! trading. De Tacquevi e, Democracy America, 1835 . : 
i) 
[. SEEMED at first a simple task. That was to put the American merchant marine 4 shock like that, to the r pléxus of mple ent 
on the pride of its owner. You would think so yourself, seeing who the owner nd v it is al bing the chairm 1 _ t 
i Since the Government went into ships seven years ago over a gents’ furnishing ( have to begin now 1 bu ne 
in Washington, District of Columbia, the pe ople have spent $3,500,000,000 on something | what What ive we got ist ( r ‘ 
they know almost nothing about. ips that are wa r exper é ibout the sea with t 
What is it? Where is it? How is it? 1 might ca nucleu he sa 
} The job was to pull it all together in one big picture—ships, the dynamic t} A nucleus! Is it a good nucleus a icleuses g 
controlling ships, the organization that sends them forth and brings them back; the Good to fair ¢ r eu n¢ 1 
work, romance and profit of the second largest trading fleet in the world—and sell it to ‘What it wort 
| the people who have paid for it; sell it to their imagination; sell them the idea and t The chairman ope e book 
: fact of a prodigious asset which they already own W ‘ t made | f f he ( ‘ 
Wouldn’t that seem easy to do? The difficulties, you suppose, are technical only > 100,000,0 Of t $ 0,0 repre t ( 
| that is to say in this case, literary. It requires generally more skill to dramatize a | Some 00 
| thing than a small one. This is a very big thing. It goes all over the world and into Ye 
everyone’s pocket. It must be dramatized. The people need to be touched emotional For $3,500,000,0 pent, that is all we etoshow —130 ps worth $231 
with it. Their feelings need to be set in motion toward it. They have become skeptical Miscellane t ‘ t $170.000.000 . 
That is because No matter why. One does not know beforehand why. They are Bu ethe D n ‘ ‘ ets, Wo! ! 
not shipminded. It isso. If it were not so there would be no more point in what we are cent of what we've spent toward a me t marine 
setting out to do than in trying to sell them the idea of a Post Office Department We di I $3,501 la? ! 
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That is the 
way of the United 
States Shipping 
soard. The record 
In 


half year 


sea. 


is got out 1X 
and a 
of the Board’s ex- 
to the 
id of June, 1923, 
there had been 

x chairmen, as 


istence, 


er 


follow Two men 


ad actually 
touched mer 
chant ships, 
washing-machine 


who } 
one 


maker, onelawyer 


tiredadmiral 


onere 
and one ertis 
rhe 


they 


ady 
Ing genius 

turnover, as 
Say in industry, 


meaning the come 


labor, 


in 90 


there we 





retwenty 





ht 
ater pi 
hall 
hurcehe 


All thi 


th no time for anything to grow 


, rapid-transit facilities on a cost 
That was 
Don't forget that.” 
; We have heard it 
war ended. Is that not so? And we went 

hip Here the fourth annual report of the 
tates Shipping Board, dated June 30, 1920, nearly 
after the Armistice, ‘Purpose and pol 
of the board is to establish a permanent 


plu 
you got was a war fleet 

‘we won't forget it 

witl in 
nited ; 
oO year we read 
The 
Americar 


ents 


purposes 
merchant marine, ultimately resting on private 
If it of the 
American people to maintain their present high standards 


of living 


il¢ 


rprise capital is the desire 
ind to retain even approximately their present 
position in finance and trade, our annual surplus must be 


old in foreign market and in order to do this it is neces 


" 
‘iT vO TAY 


i a merchant marine owned and controlled by 
American 


eitizen 


Two-Sevenths of a Board 
N°’ wait. In the same report we see that the Ship 
1 ping Board went on building ships after the Armistice 
We don't mean that it went on with ships already started 
Wemean~ we see it here in the report—it went on building 
original ship It built more ships after 

Look at the tables of construc 
When the end of the war came in November, 1918, 
r Board had laia altogether 513 steel-ship keels 
lown to June, 1920, it laid 77 
,a year and a half after the Armistice 
he Government was still laying down keels 


establishing 


from the keel up 
the Armistice than before 


tior 


i } more steel-ship 
el hat is to say 
under a policy 


i permanent American merchant marine 


Ships Not in Use at Jones Point, on the Hudson 


And now, all those ships having been finished and delivered 


and paid for, there is no such thing as an 
chant marine? Is that right?” 
“That's right,” says the chairman. 
asking me who is responsible. Let that report 
{He takes it.| In the first 
place, this is very ancient history. In the second place, 


me see 
you have been reading from 
nobody is responsible. The one thing more nonexistent 
than an American merchant marine is responsibility. | 
just want you to see. Here it is.” 

THE | HIPPING 


Cha 


NITED 
W 


JOUN A, 


TATES BOARD 


BENSON, 


rman 


DONALD, Commissioner 
vacancy 
(vacancy 
(vacancy 
vacancy) 
vacancy 
FLAHERTY, 


ommissioner 


ommissioner 


ommissioner 


( 
( 
, Commissioner 
( 
( 


ommi 
Sec 


ner 


JOHN J. retary 


What does that mean? It means this: The United 
States Shipping Board that wrote that large declaration of 
purpose and policy, the United States Shipping Board that 
was laying down new ship keels at the rate of one and a 
half a day a year and a half after the Armistice, was a 
United States Shipping Board that did not exist—a myth- 
ical board, a constructive board; specifically two-sevenths 
of a board consisting of a chairman and one commissioner. 
very act it performed was probably illegal, since the law 
requires a board of seven that shall function by a majority 
vote on all questions. 

Ships are for the moment obscured. There is something 
more wonderful than the way of a government ship on the 


American mer- 


“Next you will be 


four commission 


ers in and out 
There the 

over is not so high; only a little over 60 per cent 

No business could stand it, and this is the biggest busir 

in the world. What would you think of a private corpora 

tion, like United States Steel, that changed it 


times in s 


head six 
ix and a half years and changed 60 per 


directors annually? 


cent of it 
As a speculator, could you imagine 
anything more profitable than to sell its sh: 
But you cannot imagine it. 


ires for a fall 


What is a Useless Ship? 


to: right,” we say to the chairman. ‘‘Don’t move 
Don'trise, please. It would seem abad omen. We wis! 
to finish this conversation without having to begin it all over 
again with a new chairman. Let’s go back. After having 
sold all it could sell to private persons, the Government still 
has more than 1300 ships?’ 

“yo. 

“ According to your schedule, fewer thar 
now in active service. 
tied up 


100 of them are 
That leaves, let us say rou 
What of the 900? How many of them 
in fact and how many are idle owing to the depressed state 
of the shipping industry? 
“Congress has tried to pin us down that way,” the chair 
man answers. ‘‘We can’t say precisely. What is a useless 
ship? That all depends. Moreover, we ought not to say, 
if we could. We have these ships to sell. 
never pay interest what they 
Some of them ought to be junked.” 
Let’s suppose 500 of the tied-up ship 
We sell them, junk them, tow them 


ighly, 900 


are useles 


7 


lot of them will 


on cost That is certair 
**Let’s be reckless 
are worthless as ships 


Continued on Page 84 














Ships Lashed Together at Tottenville, Staten Island, New York 
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vhiule you re running around and amusing yourself? | tell 


1 what it is, Yelverton, that sort of thing won’t do ir 


the real-estate business. You’re working for a living now 
and you've got to change your ideas or I’ll have to find 
anothe ler} Whose funeral is it you want to go to? 
“My uncle's,” said the oldish man at the only other 
desk in the dark little office in an Amsterdam Avenue 
basement. He spoke in a level voice and without looking 


ip Irom the rent statement which he was preparing 
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CIRCUMSTANCE 


LL you seem to think of, Yelverton , said Mr. Dakin 
estily, “Is excuses to take time off. Who do you 


suppose is going to do all the work of this office 


iskey, | gave him 





‘He’s too nice to attend to his 





I haven't got a thing 

to say,” said Dakin, lift 
row houlder 

It entire y up to you 
Yelvertor You can go 
to all the funerals you 
‘ All I ask is for you 

Lo get I iy! our Work 
W { ou be far 
Ye er ! I’m fa m 
| t? Tell me if I’m not 
Don’t there plotting 
a | rand grouch 
ng to elf; come 
right out with a thing 
i've oO ! Yel 
erton, § e not fooling 
me a I know what 
ire t king about; 


t fa art t vou? 
You're f said Yel 
‘ t me tone 
N« ! Yelverton, 
id Dakir shrewd] 
Y ling put evidently 


balked He got up and 
1 about the offices 


per and closing hi 
nde hand He was 


haired, 





I t} haven, red 


eeked, with large eyes 




















fan angry and brilliant 

No, Yelverton, 

y t think I’m fair 

You're saying to yourself 

ht now, ‘Dakin is the 

meanest man God ever 

put breath in.” You're 

t ourself, ‘I'd 

e ten doliars rignt now 

nand ! n one good 

p enose. Right 

there wher» he’s stand 

to imp up from 

! le ind smash him! 
Knock him flat Kick “I Don't Seem to Get the Plot,’ He Said Apologetically 

him out of his own office, 

d th his hat and coat after him. Oh, boy, for just 
ne good sock at him!'”’ 


Dakin enacted the part of his clerk in this putative as- 
ault and battery. He shouted the epithet, swung with his 
ed high and viciously with his neatly polished 

e, until Yelverton—had he been watching— must have 
een the supposititious Dakin hurtling through the door- 
vay and zooming up the steps before that mighty kick, 
and collapsing in ruins on the pavement of Amsterdam 
A venue Dakin certainly saw this lamentable sight, and 
yes sparkled with just indignation and his breath came 

but Yelverton had not lifted his mil 

ent statement. He drew in his foot quickly and in time to 


d gaze from the 


the vigorous pedal gesture of Dakin, and went on 

But again, had he planned this exit for his employer, 
Mr. Dakin must have halted in mid-career, for a large and 
faced lady in a coat of imitation Persian lamb had 


descended the steps and had opened the office door 

‘That's what you would like to do to me, Yelve rton,”” 
mumbled Dakin, adjusting his cuffs embarrassedly. ‘Good 
morning, Mrs. Comiskey.” 

‘Did you ever!”’ said Mrs. Comiskey 

She put her knuckles on her hips, set her large mouth, 
and glared at Yelverton. The clerk put his finished work 
aside and went for his hat and coat, walking well around 
his employer and then sidling past Mrs. Comiskey, who 
facing him. 
‘Going out to the houses,”’ he said, and he left the office. 
‘T never!” said Mrs. Comiskey. “A villain in human 
he attend te that Croton line yet?” 





pivoted to continue 








“Maybe You'd Better 


plenty ol money once 
complete fool out of him, if ; 
kind of help we have to try and ¢ 





nurse to p it me out 


comfort. Well do I remember the day | 
got a bit excited, anc 





MeMorrow 


J. MOWAT 





mall repair negotiating 


ntirely familiar with the 


expeditiously; at half-past ten he 
to spare H waiked up 
of St. James the Apo le 
it by the door 
ba voice Wa singing 








i the misery which is the 


common lot i the pang 
ol ) which come to 
eve mat and the il 
| e ol tear-dimmed 
faces that were lifted. of 
ght that } pp 

them 1 an @lation that 
iddent transfigured 
those laces down there 

the ab until their tea 

Vanished quite Vay una 
the ing the praises of 
God, wh vives and who 
take ind who now 
best. Down by the char 


cel Yelverton saw the 
mourners, @ humerous 
compar his uncle had 
een a man of some 
wealth and importance, 
iH incle Was there, too, 


ail, 





Yelvertor knew that 


there were n Kinsmen 
nearer than he that 
group up front Most of 


ople up the e were 


business acquaintances ol 





the dead man Young 
Peter Keese was there a 





is their mother i i 
ter There were ther 
nd ill degrees but the 
g then he had not seen 
I'he y e all we I i 
ron twenty-eight dollar 
ips, bul wa t port 
ercoat beside tl v 
They had neve bbed 
ther had the sought him 
the cian Was gathered He 
i! ( ind wa 
nele had chose t be a 
t surprised tol ! it 
near tha juld t 





red-faced, go dow ‘ 
from the tor 
itomob ind cl tte 

iickl iway up Amst« TY 
place in the toe id 


yet not a dull or stupid 
iin an obst e race and 
ind ptured | the 
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oothingly to and fro while the race 
e will not craw! from that barre! and 
ed enthusiasm when he sees that his 
climbing the greased pole to suc 
tather will phlegm descend on him, 
ntinue on the way traversed by the 
g obstacles now, eschewing hurry 
ope of a prize. This, unless he be an 
irely, a thundering hero who never 
sand a bulldog for grit 
iderable fortune at the 
the 


r eagerne 
da 


entured it 


con 
business with 
age 


not yet 


joker had put a placard on that one now saying, ‘‘Out of 
Order.”’ 

She certainly didn’t look thirty-five. Everyone said she 
was silly to tell her age. 

She went springily about the living room of the small 
apartment, touching the pink shades over the electric 
lights, hitting the creases from the crimson cover of the 
couch, patting the crimson cushions, noting with satisfac- 
tion that the portable phonograph just covered the top of 
the small table on which it stood, and that the ensemble 
was very like an expensive cabinet instrument. A bell rang 
in the kitchen; she ran out to it, pressed the button which 
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slow and old-fashioned; he could not kiss a girl and let it 
go at that, any more than he could jump out of the window 
and then walk whistling downstairs. Well, he might have 
kissed another girl without such a pother about it, but he 
could not kiss Miss Fanny Purcell without great perturba 
tion of mind, without embarking on perils. It would be an 
overt act, to be justified only by an outright declaration 
of honorable intentions. Such a declaration was not im 
minent in the secret treaty; the parties thereto were to be 
friends and to frequent each other’s company eagerly; 1 
in the far future, Yelverton were to be in a positio 
port a wife, then and in that event But 

secret understanding blurred 

off into mere sensation Yel 


to sup 


here the 





tions of 
titcom 
re value 
gh lacking 
er lacked 
and 

ol a 
man 
dollar 
the fool 
when he 
as not 
cowed, 
lowly 
helter 
ring 


put 


r forwart 
he move 


ent out ol 


from an 


M! FANNY PURCELL 
natened th rubber band 


Parfum de 
ook out the 
yan of he r 

and he ld 
tant 
ind red-beaded 
the 


yranin 
tted hem 
crepe with 
ed 


traignt 


mall and close 
vusly forward 

ind touched the 
ind them with the 
he hurried toa 
mirror, be 
a poor print 
irtier kneeling 
e a skimpy 
ancien regime 
himself 


lrew 


with 
a very 

lapped her 
ng the orange 
presence there 





two 


a 
ike 


verton was free, Miss Purcell 
Was free, unles a mere 
ment binding al 
words. He 


be an end t 


sent 
was more 
felt that it 
» all things and a 
beginning if ever he kissed Mis 
Fanny Purcell; he did not 
doubt that the continge ncy ap 


would 


peared to her equally porter 
He could not 


flat 


tous 
wife; 


ipport a 
that wa 
not ask » young ar 
ful a girl to wait 
She seated he 
couch, with her dar| 
against the « 
They talked 
him three time he 
that his cha 


comiortable 


hai 
low 


sure 


musk 
“What shall | 
asked, going obediet 
phonograph 
“Play Just a | 
Little Kiss,"’ she 
letting her dark « 
With the toe of 
pump she pulled | 
ward her and let her 
on its front rung 
that the phonograp! 
wound up and that 
cated record was wa 
He started the musi 
turned to seat himse] 
~ aay the couch, Edwi 
said 





“I’m sure that 
not quite comfortable 
“What do you think 
Higby murder?” he 
versational tone 
you read about it 
pe rs? Now, wait 
you what my tl 
business is Hig! 
“Don’t tall 
said. “Listen to 
He listened 
softly 
the music ri 
and fell to note 
There was 
ular, phrase 
poignancy where 
“There!’’ he 
glowing delights 
it is!’’ 
*There’s what, 
whispered hopefulls 


col 


through 


one part 


one 








ici ¢ enly over 
ieath 

n the 
f bounding health. With quick but 
ed a lip stick over her large but well 
ucked in her lips and rubbed them to- 
ned away she was unable to withhold 
it her reflection in the mirror; her 
hair thrilled her, her bright dark eyes 
ly at her, her bare round arms made 
mouth to lift in a proud smile. And 
répe did not make her look fat; she loathed 
that made her look fat, and there were so very many 
{ wgravating to look fat when one really 


her 


it most. She had stepped on a se 

Subway station that morning 

you your penny back if you guess 

i! 1d not learned her weight, since she had 
ompelled to step down and widen her eyes at a nosey 
ted in trying to peep past her as the indi 
wept grandly by her chosen one hundred and sixty 
‘hose slot machines were all wrong anyway 

of them, and had found only one that 

within ten pounds; and some 


one 


been « 


1 Der 


her weight 


Yelverton Frowned, and Stirred in His Chair, 


and Turned it Toward the Light 


released the catch of the street door one flight below, 
dashed back into the living room, snatched open a bedroom 
door and said, “‘ Are you all right, mamma?”’ to an old lady 
who was reading in bed, closed the door, shot glances in all 
directions, threw under the couch a book which had lain 
on it open and face down, and raced down the hall to open 
the door to Yelverton 

“Good evening, Edwin,” she said warmly but with an 
obvious effort against languor. ‘I was reading a bit. I 
felt tired tonight and so I came right home and sat down 
It was nice of you to ask me out to a picture, but I don’t 
feel fit for a thing.” 

“I'd rather sit here with you, Fanny,”’ he 
lowing her 

He did not kiss her. Yelverton had been calling on her 
for ten years, and there was some sort of secret and un- 
worded treaty between them, but they had not come to 
kissing yet. Some men can kiss girls at first blush, off- 
handedly, almost as an office of politeness; they can show 
a new acquaintance to her door, feint, kiss her, and walk 
downstairs whistling. But Yelverton was staid-minded, 


agreed, fol 


He Snapped the Creases of the Document Flat, 


“The squea 9 
was Waiting for it 
how that high n« 
out? You must let me take that phonograph apart, Fan 
and have a look at the sound box.” He got 
the phonograph off; the piece was done, the 
was sung out; all that was left was an ine 
relieved grinding and jarring, round and round, on ar n 
as needle and record labored on together after their power 
of melodious concert was past. “‘I was readin 
came in,’’ she said. ‘‘Would you mind bending that shade 
down alittle? The light gets in my eyes 
“What were you reading, Fanny?” 
“There it is. Read it to me, Edwin.”’ 
““Where were you at?” he asked, picking up a copy 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam 
“Just about there,” she said. 
loud! There, that’s better.” 
He read. He read distinctly and unaccentedly, as he 
would have read a lease to an inquiring tenant 
“‘Isn’t it just divine?” she said, stirring appreciatively 
A sweet and subtle perfume expanded his nostrils whil 
he read the stanzas so inspired with sweet and mournful 
music. The radiator sighed softly and companionably 


£ whe n you 
} 


“Do read it. No, not 
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‘ 
“T don’t seem to get the plot,” he said apologetically which she had opened to dispel the scent of Yelverton’s Street, near Morningside Park e lived in unimpugned 
“Maybe you'd better tell me the story! But, say, Fanny ho five-cent cigar. But almost at once she cried out refinement in the basement with her four children and 
what is that noise downstairs? Sounds like a regular riot, regretfully, and jumped up and hurried from the flat. Sh her isband, who was a night watchman, and she let 
doesn’t it?” ran down to the first floor and knocked on the Murdocks’ t the upper three floors to gentlemen and couples wit! 
“Oh, no!’ she said are perfectly lovely peopl door it | { ie. Yelverton’s room on the top floor had 
Their name is Murdock hey’ re only 1 about a The clamor of voice and Ut! lesultor rashe and en the tank room in the da when New Yo had the 
’ year. He’s some kind of a broker, and I think she has a verberations stopped; Mr. Murdock opened the door V pressure and houses maintained storage tanks; the 
beauty parlor. Perfectly lovely people. They got in new 1 frowned at Fanny; his collar was askew and his hair tank had been removed—-making the apartment unque 
furniture today.”’ was rumpled, and suffused lines upon his cheek suggested tionably more elegant—and ther had been beautifully 
‘Sounds like they’re moving it out again,” he said, that he had been playing too jovially with the cat. furnished with an iron bed, a chair of Vienna bent wood 
hearkening. ‘‘There goes something to smash!”’ “Is Mrs. Murdock in?” asked F ny. and a costumer; a costumer is a vertical pole with hook 
“T imagine they’re rearranging it,”’ said Fanny. “Some “Is she in!’ repeated Mr. Murdock, grinning wryly on it. The room had a very large window, through which 
thing must have dropped from the sideboard.” “Is she in! I'll say she’s in!’’ Oddly, he was holding a ta the view was unobstructed; the window wa the ceiling 
“Fanny, dear!”’ called her mother ironing board The pul bathroom | t be nearer without being 
‘I think I'll be running on,”’ said Yelverton, rising ** Please tell her I’m very sorry, but the book I borrowed actually in the room, and body asks for that; it adjoined 
“Gosh, it’s after half-past ten! Well, Fanny, how about from her tonight just fell out of my window. You havea  Yelvert room and was divided from it by a plaster 
dinner at some restaurant tomorrow night?” door on the court, haven't you? I hate to bother you, o1 partition which stopped a foot short of the ceiling. The 
“Saturday night?’ you know the Janitor keeps a dog in the cellar and I'n telephone was in the public hall below and was a nickel-in 
“Sure. Your mother, too, of course. I'll come around in afraid to go down that way. Tell Mrs. Murdock it was the-slot machine; the piano was one of the old square type 
the afternoor Good night, Fanny, and say good night to ever so sweet of her, and I hate to bother her, and I er and stood shrouded beside the coal bin in the cellar, but 
your mother! joyed the book ever so much.” Yelverton did not care for pia e way or the other 
i Fanny saw him to the door, and ran back to bring a “The book you borrowed from Mrs. Murdock fell out of he could hardly protest being charged for this one, 
glass of water to her mother. She sat on her mother’s bed the window,” he said, conning his message. ‘You stand nor could he in good faith demand a better or more aces 
for a while, kissed her good night, opened the window and _ by and see fair play, and I'll se« eg sible instrument rhe eight dollars per weel is just a 
! turned out the light. She returned to the living room, and “Harold, shut the door, please,”’ came a voice of chilled tated 
i sat drooping on the couch. She sighed, got down on her weetness from inside the flat On the morning following |! eal Mi Purcell, Yel 
| hands and knees, and felt under the couch; she retrieved “Directly, love,’ he called back, shiftir g the ironing verton descended two flights to the main hall of this high 
the book which she had cast there. She sat again on the’ board to his rear exposure, and slamming the door wit} tooped dwelling and checked over the mail deposited on 
couch and scanned the book with ironical eyes; one of her his knee. Fanny heard him exclaim; immediately thers the hatracl e was a letter addressed to him; in the 
q eyebrows was lifted, and a corner of her mouth was like after sounded the ki-yi-ing of Mrs. Murdock’s dog, whict ipper left-hi orner of the envelope was the legend, 
wise raised. On the bright red cover of the book was the had been pained by some inconsiderate act of Mr. Mur Grayson & Pinkney, 120 Broadwa New York City He 
1 title in gold lettering, Love’s Old Sweet Song; the gifted dock dropped the letter into his pocket and went out for hi 
authoress was Ellen MeGlynn. The book fell open natu- ma breakfast 
| rally at the chay headed Eliciting the Proposal. Fanny's pert ERTON lived in an elegant room, beautifully fur He breakfasted in a lunch room One Hundred and 
face steadily darkened as she skimmed over this chapter nished, suitable to single gentleman or couple without 'wenty-fifth Street, eating a twenty-cent club breakfast 
which laid the mechanics of the matter quite bare for any children, with all modern conveniences, near bath, in a There were four other club breakfast eing pectively 
| irtless maid to see Music— perfume-—-warmth—-seclu- _ refined home, telephone and piano, eight dollars per week, twenty-five cents, thirty, thirty-five and fort one could 
1 m-—colors— poetr propinquity. The refined home was Mrs. Banner's, and so was the de hardly breakfast in this place without ic he 
} Fanny’s dark eye iddenly lit up; she clutched the cription of the room as published by her. The house wasan atmosphere was very clubby; no formality or constraint 
A book and flur y it from her; it went through the window old brownstone front on One Hundred and ['wenty econd Continued on Page 134 
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| “Do I Know What it Is? You Should Ask Me Such a Question Yet. I Soid it to Him’ 
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POISON = By Kenneth lL. Roberts 





ce from 
ern Italiar 
wise, the citl 
Northern Ital 


different 





every tra 
in italy and 

ery student 
Italian history 

t here present 
a“ a wratults 
riticism of 
ection of the 
ian peopie 


CUUSE 


ave a bearing 





governing air 
plat es and radio 
In the early days 
of America immi 
grants, generally 
speaking, belonged 
to the gen 
eral that 
which founded the 
nation In more 
times the 
immigrants that 
pour in 
be longed to en- 
tirely different 


stocks, so that the 


same 


stock as 


recent 


began to 


country Was con 
fronted by an en- 
tirely different 
aspect of immigra- 
tion. Anyone who 
argues 
because 


seriously 
that 
America made no 
to apply 
law 
in 1778 or 1820 she 
should not apply 
them today might 


attempt 
immigration 


with equal serious 
ness argue that she 
not 
ainst the 


snouid legis 
flying of airplanes 
owds be 


cause similar leg 





islation re garding 





matter that 
ing America 
trouble than 
ruld 
traveler in Northern Italy, it he were sufficiently 
might conceivably say to Northern Italians that 
»actual difference between Northern and South- 
ern Italians, and that Southern Italians are as capable of 
running the affairs of Northern Italy as are the Northern 
Italian If he were to say such things, however, the 
Northern [talians would merely smile pityingly at him and 
unobtrusively withdraw from his company 

The inhabitants of Rome, which is located in the central 
part of Italy and is thus technically peopled by Southern 
Italians, are highly indignant whenever they are placed 
in the and with some reason, 
a cosmopolitan city, not 


ynorant, 


there isn 


southern Italian category 
like Washington, i 
from any particular section of the country. 


ce Rome, 

poke d by folk 

se peculiar differences between various peoples of 

are not by any means restricted to Italy 

The Swede would protest if anyone tried to tell him that 

’ 1abitants of the Swedish province of Lapland are as 

competent to pass on questions of national importance as 

ire the Swedes themselves. No German or Dane or Dutch- 

for similar reasons, would for a moment admit that 

of thousands of residents of the Balkan Peninsula 

iddenly be given a voice in the affairs of Germany 

Holland without endangering the laws 

or the Danes or the Dutch have found 
suited to their own needs, 


mia 
hundre 
could 

or Denmark or 
Germans 


which the 
peculiarly 


Closing Our Eyes to the Facts 


\ LD) yet, because of the persistence of a few noisy prop- 
agandists for racial minorities in the United States, 


because of the political 


threats of a few organizations 
in minorities, because of the timidity of 
vote-hunting politicians and because of gross misinforma 
tion disseminated by sentimental uplifters, there has sprung 
in America the convention that lawmakers, public 
und people who wish to preserve a reputation for 
ot openly say that certain races of 
material for future citizens of 
other races 
lawmakers and public speakers and what 
are quite silly, they know that some people make better 
They know that people from 
of furope are hopelessly inferior in physique, 
ight and ability to people from other sec- 
ope. They know, especially if they have 
foreign lands, that there are some countries 
built clean, shining and substantial 
he advantages of education, art and good 
1 that 


representing racial 


speakers 
i mindedness must t 
people ure le 46 cle 


Amer 
? 


Unless these 


sirable 


ica than certain 


than other people 


traveled 
whos peopie have 


‘ 


governmer there are other countries whose 


{ tumble-down and noisome, and whose 


apathetic and misgoverned, 


eities are 


people illiterate, 


Attantic Park, the Emigrant Hostel, Near Southampton, England, is Supported by the Cunard, White Star and Canadian:« aire 
Pacific Shipping Companies, and is Used for the Housing of British and European Emigrants 


They know—or ought to know—that the country folk 
of some lands live in neat farmhouses and bring their fields 
to a high state of fertility by intelligent and modern farm- 
ing methods; whereas the peasants of other countries live 
in filthy, windowless, chimneyless hovels and scratch their 
desolate fields with the same sort of rude implements that 
their forefathers used a thousand years ago. 

They know if they have ever made any effort to find 
out-—that some of the races of Europe are races that 
produce, races that wrest their living from the soil and 
from manufactures; whereas other races are parasite races, 
incapable of existing unless they can profit by buying from 
and selling to the producers. They know that some races 
are tall, calm, dependable and skilled in the art of govern- 
ing themselves; whereas other races are short, excitable, 
undependable and apparently incapable of governing them- 
selves properly. 

These things are not matters of hazy conjecture or of 
hearsay evidence, They exist today in Europe for anybody 
to see, just as they existed yesterday and will exist to- 
morrow. There ought to be no controversy over them, 
just as there ought to be no controversy over the existence of 
Niagara Falls or Mont Blanc, or over the facts of American 
history. Propagandists, unfortunately, can work up con- 
troversies over anything, especially in America, which is 
so far from Europe that there are always large quantities 
of simple and gullible folk to believe everything they are 
told about Europe and clamor cheerfully and idiotically for 
more. None the less, it is a fact that some of the races of 
Europe make good citizens and some make poor citizens, 
just as it is a fact that the Germans marched through 
Belgium and devastated Northern France. So many thou 
sands of red herring have been drawn across these trails 
that many keen-nosed folk have come to think that tne 
trails no longer exist; but they do 

Yet in America the propagandists and the folk who talk 
constantly about their fair-mindedness fight ardently and 
effectively to prevent any differentiation between the races 
of Europe and between the immigrant masses that pour 
into America by the hundred thousand, because, according 
to them, such differentiation would be opposed to Amer- 
ican tradition and the historic policy of the United States, 
and contrary to the ideals of the founders of America. 
And it might be remarked in passing that fair-minded 
persons never think of talking about their fair-mindedness 
any more than persons who bathe regularly think of ad- 
vertising the fact. Only the boor brags about being a 
gentleman 

Now to invoke American tradition and the historic 
policy of the United States in the matter of immigration is 
somewhat similar to invoking American tradition and the 
historic policy of the United States in the matter of laws 


reraft was not 
advanced 
1812 

It has also become fashionable in recent years to indulge 
in considerable speculation as to what Washington, Jeffer 
son, Madison, John Hancock, Alexander Hamilton 
various other distinguished early Americans would have 
thought and done under certain modern condition 


around 


and 


Thomas Jefferson's Pious Wish 


HIS pastime has met with much favor among recently 

naturalized citizens who are in favor of unrestricted 
immigration, and who have no hesitation in 
authoritatively that immigration restriction of any sort 
would have been highly repugnant to these gentlemen 
contrary to their ideals— although a search by Prof. Robert 
De Courcy Ward, of Harvard University, has revealed th« 
fact that Washington questioned the advisability of per 
mitting the immigration of anybody except certain skilled 
mechanics, and that Jefferson expressed the wish that 
there were an ocean of fire between this country and Europe 
so that it might be impossible for any more immigrants to 
come here. 

But since the gentlemen have been a long time dead 
there are few to gainsay the persons who claim to be in 
touch with their inmost thoughts. In fact, they might 
easily go a little farther and claim firmly that all dead 
Americans, froni Elder Brewster, John Alden, Cottor 
Mather and the rest of the early New Englanders 
through Ulysses S. Grant, Robert E. Lee, John Brown 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and other distinguished 
gentlemen, would be heartily revolted at the thought of 
turning back a million and more immigrants each year 
from the most backward countries of Southeastern Europe 

But in this connection it ought to be remarked that 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, John Hancock, Alexande 
Hamilton and their illustrious colleagues were noted for 
their common sense; and it is highly improbable, in spite 
of the confident assertions of the antirestrictionists and the 


declaring 


and 


dowr 


propagandists for foreign societies and groups, that their 
ideals would run contrary to the expressed beliefs of the 
President of the United States, every member of his 
cabinet, the great majority of the Republican and Demo 
cratic members of the United States Congress, practically 
every consular and diplomatic officer of the United States 
in Europe, or to the overwhelming sentiment of all Amer 
icans whose racial or business interests do not influence 
them to think otherwise. 

The immigration question, in America, is the only sub- 
ject whose merits are not considered from a political view 
point. Democrats and Republicans, when immigration 
legislation is under consideration, stand shoulder to shoul- 
der against foreign cliques and selfish business interests 
for the best interests of America. In such a line-up the 





ideals of the founders of America might lead them to take 
their stand with the foreign cliques and the selfish business 
interests; but it is more likely that the foreign cliques are 
icapable of interpreting the ideals of the founders of 
America as they are of becoming desir: 
None the less 


groups and the unnecessary fears of the politicians have 








iy 





ile Americans 





the cries of the propagandists of foreign 
effectually prevented our legislators from legislating agai: 
the undesirables of Europe by name. The best they have 
been able to produce hitherto has been the Three Per Cent 
Law, which admits to America 3 per cent of the 


dent in America at the time of the census of 1910, regardless 


of the fact that some of the aliens were desirable and that 
others were undesirable. The Swedes and the Lapps were 
viven an ¢ jual chance at coming to America, and lifting 
their voices in the making and administering of laws for 


Americar The 
picturesque but 
backward natior i PT ee 
of the Balkan Pe 


ninsula drew a 45 








cent quota Great i 
Britain deserved a 
U per cent quota 


Althoug 


throughout Ku 
rope as being quite 
different as. re 
yards desirabilits 


American legi 





lator carefully 
refrained trom 


listinguishir 





tween them 

The Three Per 
Cent Law was a 
good law in one re 





randists were 


The propa 


and relatiy 





urope, of course 
use any argument that came to hand The 
le 


a, Shrank trom coming « Ope y and peat 


minds concerning undesirable European race 
of losing their reputation for fair-mindedne 
words, many of them were bluffed into t yt 
actually 1d no right to base a quota law on the ¢« 
1890; and although there are imm gration bill t 
the House of Representatives and the Senate wl 








American w 


g ol the immigration quota pn the 1890 


there are mar enators and representatives w 
gravely that thi rt of bill cannot pass because 
obvious discrimination agi Europea 
They want t riminate riminat 








spect: It cut down 
the number of im 
migrants that were allowed to enter the country. Unfor- 
it continued to let in thousands upon thousands 
of highly undesirable immigrants who were neither needed 
nor wanted in America 

So the legislators began to take thought to see how this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs could be remedied. The 
undesirables admittedly came from Southern and Eastern 
, but the countries couldn't be named, 


tunatel 


Kuropean countries 
because any such naming was, according to the anti- 
restriction propagandists, contrary to the ideals of the 
founders of America. Nor could the undesirables be re 
duced in number by reducing the percentage from 3 to 2; 
for if this had been done the number of desirable immi 
grants from Northern and Western Europe 


So the legislators were baffled 


would be 


imilarly reduced 


Reasons for Going Back to 1890 


>I T eventually a great light burst on them. Instead of 
census of 1910, when there 
were a great many Southeastern Europeans in America, 
they could base it on the census of 1890, when there weren't 


) basing the quota o1 the 


nearly so many Southeastern | uropeans in the cour try, 


and when there were greater numbers of desirable aliens 


from Northwestern Europe By so doing, the undesirable 
immigrants from Southeastern Europe would be greatly 
immigrants from North 


Flushed with 


reduced, whereas the desirable 
western Europe would be greatly increased 
enthusiasm, senators and representatives feverishly begar 
to draft bills which provided for reckoning the immigratior 
quota or the census of 1890 

At this act of low cunning on the part of the legislators a 


terrific wall arose from the antirestrictionist propagandists 


lo go back to the census of 1890, they declared, was to 


discriminate against certain I uropean races and such 


discrimination is opposed to the historic policy of our 
country and contrary to the ideals of the founders of Amer 
ica. It was even unfair, they claimea, to use the census of 
Why shouldn't the most mod 
If legislators were 


1910 in figuring the quota 
ern census—that of 1920--be used? 
arbitrarily going back vo 1890, what was to stop them from 
going back to the cenou of 1850, before the Poles and the 
Russians started to emigrate, or back to the census of 1800, 
when there was nobody on whom to figure quotas except 
the English, the Irish, the Dutch, the Germans and the 


Huguenot French? 
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But before all hope was lost somebody thought of study 
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ave to keep on with its Three Per Cent Law, which admit 


0 many undesirables and shuts out many desirables who 


ish to come 
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By GEORGE PATTULLO 
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who have 
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that is what 


went on 


treet rail 


we must 
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filched from us by 
to it 


how! eeIng 
By seeing 

octopu 
greedy 
nited States, 


ter 


mor 


ing from the labor and sweat of the poor 


r filled, never satisfied 


an effect 
the 
yald 
forward 


and 


at 


whose gross body cowers in Wall 
tentacles go groping into every corner 
eeking what it may devour 


that 


whose food is money, gentlemen 


whose 


by seeing to it that 


rd, hovering always in the sky, does not get its 


laws on the 
oursel ve 
children, 


r? What sl 


their 


render price 


streets of our beloved city 

to be beguiled now, what shall we say to 
and our children’s children, when they ask 
all we say to them if we su 


If we 


ss heritage to an alien, scul- 


on, to be exploited for the benefit of the 


of the system?” 


‘cried Moe, clapping his hands 
what will happen, friends, if Jerry Tracey 


Don't deceive yourselves 


This is not 


| fight between the candidates of the two 


even a question of choosing between two 


It is a ce 


upital, 


adly 


posing as 


struggle between the tool 
an independent, and the 


1 of the common pee-pul. And what, I ask you, 


r to be your re 


, 
sponse? 


lie paused to take a drink of water. 


Fellow citizens,”’ he resumed 


in 


a hushed voice, ‘I 


Henery Cunningham, boy and man, for forty 


ola daddy before him 


no more 

his 

ningham never 
You-all know 
100 per cent Americ: 


him 


ve them 


must make 


ng about that, 


life: 


did a mean thing in his 


But 


one of the old 
Henery Cunningham 
he doesn't know 


him Just a plain, 
, Who loves his fellow 
what not 


you may 


n order that he may 
and my respect and 


ngham, my friends, has gone 


He flung his arms toward 


rk of Go 
of Nature's nol 
and t 
fact, he 

" 
‘Tal Wa 


talked straight 


ngham, 
1 


he audien« 


my friends, is that 


an honest man. Henery 
blemetr 


‘e rose to him 
made himself so con 


flattered, and toward the 


at him 
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Moe Catled Upon the General to Remember His Own 
Wife and His Own Loved Ones 


“Who was that little sucker in the front row anyhow?” 


he inquired jovially of his partner as the meeting broke up 

‘Search me.” 

“Do you reckon he was pickled?” 

“Sure acted like it, didn’t he?”’ 

But therein they wronged Moe. Although his face 
shone with perspiration and repressed excitement, he was 
perfectly sober when he and his brother waylaid the general 
at one of the auditorium exits. 

“That was fine, Mr. Grady,”’ he cried, making an odd 
bobbing motion of the head, intended as a bow. “You 
sure gave it to them bloodsuckers. I liked what you said 
about us bullworks of society too.” 

“Ha—I'm glad you enjoyed it,” replied the general 
genially, extending his hand. “Let's see, haven't I met 
Your face looks familiar.” 

I bought your old lawn mower last winter, Mr. 
Don’t you remember? Moe Dunning, it is my 


you before? 

“Sure! 
Grady 
name,” 

“Oh-ah,” said the general a trifle coldly. He recalled 
the junkman perfectly now; also, he remembered the way 
Moe had beaten him down to a dollar seventy-five. 

‘Guess what them murderers is trying to do to me now.” 

“What?” 

“They went and grabbed it a right of way through a 
piece of property over on Crockett Street, y’understand, 
and me and Jake bought it.” 

“Well?” 

‘Five hundred dollars is every cent they will settle for, 
Mr. Grady. Buzzards! That is what they are, and then 
You called it right.” 

The general made to pass on. 

“What should we do, Mr. Grady, sir?’’ demanded Moe, 
who had come to the meeting for the express purpose of 
obtaining free legal advice 

The general was on the point of advising them tartly to 
engage a lawyer, when a thought struck him. 

“Why not notify them you will block the tracks unless 
they settle with you?” 


some 
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“But will they come acros é “d 
eagerly. ‘“‘And could I do it?” 

“They'll have to if they had no: 
with the previous owner--I 
ferring to that vacant lot?”’ 
That’s it. That’s the very piece. Me and 
», we bought it. And that is what we'll do 
make it a bluff.” He beamed on the 

general. So did Jake 

him warmly by the har 


Moe 


rangement 


take re re 


you 


1 


to ‘em 


saged his coat sle« 
ing 
But at the end of the 
Moe rece ved alt ill for 
from the gener 
he 


the 
nounced ar wept 


dollars 
services hit 
general a thief 
Curiously 
incideat bred in hir 
for the lawyer. 
“There’s a smart 
“There ain’ 
ahead of him.” 
Which was 
throughout 
smarter lawyer in the 
proudly. And witha ju 
were clay in his hanc 


enough, 


Jake. 


pretty 


opinion 


the general was promir 
and for many yea: 

ing role both bel 

on the stump; 
off; he 


residents; 


Was ore Ol 
and hi 
pied a proud positlur 
in 1 i 
wonder that the general 
institution with us? 
Nevertheless, he ha 


like every other mar 


back ante-bellum da 


shoving his head above t 
There were afew who « 
the general was nothir 
old windbag; but they 
also criticize William Jennings Bryar 


their opinion was wort 


who 
what 
Hi 


gone 


once told m« 


partner 
the stage, instead law, |} 
me of the world’ 
A fine jury pleader mu 
and we never saw Grady’s equal in 


on 


been greatest actor 


him have marl 
talent, 
when it came to handling a jur 

Tall and lean, with pale, ascetic face, he looked 
His black hair, 


streaked with gray, hung down over his 


actor of another generation 
Collar; i 
were dark and piercing; he always dressed in blac! 
flowing string tie; and from the ; 
felt hat to the soles of his neat black s 
was ever immaculate 
But of all 
topped the list 
like a maste 
front of a jury 


with electric 


crow! 

tt 
assets, in my opinion, the general 

a deep, rich bass on which he could 
on a pipe organ. When the general got 
id pulled out all the stops the 
n tingled to his words 
regardless of their sense. And then he would lower 

his tone would sink to the pleading, sobbing cel 
well, mortal fle 


air vibrat 
waves and m« utterly 
voice; 
note that was his favorite weapon, and 
just couldn’t withstand it 
down and sob like children 

And cry? How that old bird could ery! A doze 
I have seen real tears hopping down his pale cheeks as 


I’ve seen strong men brea 


n times 
he 
wrung our heartstrings with his pleas to restore this erring 
husband and father to his loved ones 

Probably the toughest case the general ever had was 
when he defended Tud Tyler. It would have tough 
for anybody, because Tud didn’t have any real excuse, 
But Tud owned some property, and the 
general went to work, undaunted. Right at the outset he 
ran up against an unexpected difficulty. No matter where 
the case might be tried in those parts, Grady could always 
count on a certain number of talesmen; but through some 
oversight or chicanery he suddenly found himself faced 
with the prospect of a hostile panel in his own town. He 
challenged and squirmed and employed every legal quibble 
at his command; but all the same, Tud’s trial opened with 
three men on the jury of whom the general was dubious 

He got the first two in jig time. The third held out 
against him, however—just sat there hour after h 
phlegmatically chewing tobacco while he listened to pleas 
which would have wrung a heart of stone. But the general 
didn’t Every trick in his repertoire he 


been 


you might say. 


yur 


ve up; no, sir. 












| 


| 
| 
| 
) 










tears ran down his face, his voice broke with 
sobs. There wasn’t a dry eye in that court room, except 


turned loose 


nly the eyes of the one bonehead in the jury box. Even 
the judge gulped and mopped his face with a handkerchief 
At last the general descried a faint quiver in the facial 


of the man he was after. He paused; closing hi 








1uscles 
eyes, he swayed a little on his feet as though overcome by 
his emotions. Then, leaning down for a glass of water to 
give time for his last words to strike home, he wl ispe red to 
his partner under cover of the movement, “I've got the 
knotty-headed hound going now.’’ And he had, to¢ 

They acquitted Tu 
and the general took over Tud’s automobile and his farm 





1 after only three hours’ deliberation, 





down on Sandy. He never worked for nothing, the gener 





didn’t, and that’s why we maintain there’s no smarter 


awyer in the whole state 


bout a fortnight after the auditorium meeting tl 
elections came off and Henry Cunningham was returned 
mayor by a subsiantial majority. It was another feather 
in the general’s cap; but his triumph was short-lived, for 
about the first thing Henry did on assuming office was to 
show his independence of tutelage. He turned down two 
ntments the general had promised to political henc} 
men and, when the general made passionate and outraged 
rs had put him there 
on a platform of entire freedom from factional affiliatior 
or interests of any kind, and that the general himself had 





protest, reminded him that the vot 





publicly pledged him to it 

“The lowest of all created creatures,’’ retorted the 
him straight in the eye, “‘is the 
d that 
iwn with which the earth ts accurse 


general bitterly, 





man who bites 








1, the traitor is the 
st contemptible. Hell is too good for him.” And he 
ed out 
Not long afterwards he was invited into conference with 
the head of the street-railway system, which was seeking 
certain extensions of franchise from the town. 


“Well, general,’’ said 
this official as he opened a 


offices of Grady & Call 





promptly forgot all about Moe ur 


ifts him up Of all the 


you make big money; and when 
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“Say,” said his partner as the general entered the 


llan one morning in May, 


hat little cuss who clapped so loud at the audi 


*‘Sure— Moe Dunning. What about hit 
. They VE pir hed hir ‘ i 
“The hell you say! What 
“Receiving stolen property 
How come 
‘Well, the electric-light mpany has bee 
copper wire lately, and last night the poice 
He confessed, and implicated Dunning 
has been at tl 


game along while, and the 


‘Serves the rascal right,’’ remarked the ge 





message from the county jail was brought to |} 


‘What do you know about this?” he excla 
partner, ‘That li'l’ scoundrel wants me def 
Says for me to come down and get hin t of 


he don’t like it there 


‘Going to take the case?’ 
“What would you d 
“It all depend Dunning’s reputation is pr 


hot all full of holes.”’ 


*‘H’m— he looks it. Well, I'll see 


The general put on his hat and crossed the stre« 
First State Bank, wher 


st¢ pped inside the 





privileged customer 


very time I c¢ 





“Yes? How do you figure that?” 


‘You get em coming and going. When busines 


I 


more.”’ 
Well pleased, the banker laughed and waited, 
tips lightly touching in front of him. 


got anything 


here I wish I was a banker,” 
remarked jovially to the cashier as he pulled up 
“It’s the prettiest business in the world.” 


yusiness is bad 








It 





mtinued the general, “know anything about a 
amed Moe Dunning?” 


has an account with us —a small account 


answered the cashier guardedly ‘What's 





it ¢ Ugh? I've had some inquiries about 
t wanted to find out. What's he worth?’ 
r pursed hi ps and appeared to choose his 
ty thousand dollars, maybe Maybe less.’ 
ij t 

Tew piece f real estate and a note or two, 


rhat i | wanted to know Well, so lor Mu 


the office \ lawyer has to work for his 
er wa ‘ him go with a sort of reluctant 
Moe down to his pants buttons,” he mur 
ren iW ire a pretty business!" 
ral went straight from the bank to the lai 
hort wl ifterwards he was making a clarior 
to Judge H phrie that Moe hould be re 
matter of bail is usually mere routine Like 
we had long had a ring of professional bonds- 


went bail for any offender with the price; but 


imping without forfeiture had assumed such scan 
yportions that the practice became an issue in the 
i there had ensued a temporary but rigid 


Yet Grady apprehended no difficulty, since the 


offense led him te expect nominal bail, What 
hment when Judge Humphries bent his 


sat Moe and tartly announced that the prisoner 


would be released on goood 


and sufficient ireties in 





box of mellow cigars, ‘I 
heard about some of vour 


veeches in the campaign. 


‘Politic you know 


What the exigencies ol poli- 


tics are, my dear fellow,” 
boomed the general, waving 
a deprecating hand. “I as 
iit Ou “ 
That’s all right, gen 
eral — it didn’t worry me it 


the least. That’s all a part 
of the game What I 
wanted to see you about 
was an entirely different 
matter.” 

Che general shot a quick 


» visitor and his 





manner grew alert as he bit 
off the end of a cigar 
Any time I can be of 

service to you, sir = 

“The city now threatens 
to make us stand the cost 
of paving between the 
tracks from Crockett to 
Liberty Street, on Doran. 
Now we can’t do this, gen- 
eral, and we don’t think 
t or just.” 
’s some of Henery 
Cunningham's work.” 





“Yes, of course it is. 
And knowing that you have 
; fluence in 


con iderable in 





that quarter 

‘‘Henery Cunningham, 
sir,’ said the general with 
impressive deliberation, “is 
a rattlesnake. There is 
nothing he could do which 
would occasion me the least 
surprise. That man, sir, is 
so crooked that he has to 





leep in a hammock.” 

I mention this incident 
merely to show the gen- 
eral’s extraordinary versa- 
tility. One day he could 
champion a thing with his 
whole heart and soul, and 
the next he could denounce 
it with equal fervor, and in 
both moods be_ perfectly 
sincere. Therein lay the 


h of the man — what 





treng 








the um of five thousand 


Five thousand dollars! 
It was an outrage, a public 
, an iniringement ol 
sacred rights bestowed 
by the Constitution of the 
United State on even the 
humblest of its citizens! 
Ihe general harangued for 
ten minutes and worked 
himself into a fine lather 
but when he paused, the 


court onl response Was 
a ary Five thousand dol 
ar And neither the pris 


oner himself nor the pris- 
mer’s brother will be ac 
cepted as sure on the 
bond.” 

Nothing the general 
suld say moved him a jot 
ind the general zid aple ty 
Accustomed to special cor 
deration from the bene 
this unexpected rebuff com 
pletely flabbergasted the 
lawyer, and he was at 1 


pains to conceal his cha 
grin or his opinion of the 
judge who presumed t 
adopt such a. high-and 
mighty tone. In fact, his re 
marks grew so salty that his 
client sidled up and nerv 
ously plucked at his sleeve 
but by that time the genera! 
was so wild he didn't care 
Feeling sure Humphries 
would not dare fine hum for 
contempt of court, he let 
himself go. Perhaps it did 
Moe’s cause no harm, for 
when the genera! finally 
topped from sheer ex 
haustion the judge looked 
down over his spectacles at 


himand, precisely asthough 








repeated 
dollars.” 

Grady mopped his brow 
with a handkerchief and 
consulted with his client 

“And they told me you 
could fix it!”” Moe wailed 


At the jail they told it 








he said at the moment, he 


thoroughly believed. 


“It Ain't None of My Business, Y’ Understand 





I'm Not on His 


Afinefixeryouare! Oi, oi! 


Continued on Page 110 
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face 


repost 


downward droop 


told 


now in 


mouth and 


he bitterne 


become 


But ier 


mon wa 


ual 


though int 
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tirred, 


head; 


ind last night’ 
ned were the round pale blue that one 
wv of fat girl, 
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y the dawn 
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TIGUEM PAUPTEIR'S 


wept 
with 
m th® morn 
re and belfry 
way 
Re 


ne 


ros) 


lanking 


He 


= % 


“Mad You Needn't Think You Can Get Even With Me, 


and the blondined head on 
a plump young face with a 
s make-up still on; and 


She gazed un 


at the ceiling for a minute or so while she 


LOUSTIOSS, 


xv figure 


a wer } vi 


Pippin, the 


after which she contemplated 


and observed, “What you 


girl turned an indifferent glance 
the gloomy dark eyes roved somberly 


d the littl bedroom, with loathing for everything in 


two cha 


up 
Uitte 
idbare 

ui odor of the little 


tared out 


a broken vase 
rug, 


ten-cent alcohol stove 
again into the drab of the morning; 


d the little table were cluttered with 
ide the night before; 
with thumb tacks, stills of the two 


on the walls a few 


with some with- 
that and 
De 


and that was all; 


had been inclined to awaken cheer- 


d to her 
oO early 


Fite 


depres 
peless 


because we’ 


elbow with a sigh, 
in the 
pout hg 


resentful that she 
day 
she grumbled as she thrust 


old bath slippers and rose, a 
object 
re 


“We got to dig up a job 
down to our last bean, and 


yesterday morning and the day before 


a WeCK 


yand the next 


something 


dead 


on a lot of people. 
and we're 


1d maybe we'll have to say it tomorrow 
and for 


another week; but at that, 
There's 


» still living. Hooray!” 


slightest of shrugs in Clare’s left shoulder, the 


wh the 


tattered old silk nightrobe sagged. 
nap out of it, 


ean't you? T know as 


lo that the picture business is rotten, and life’s 


ILLUSTRATED 


AteaTH Ure 


hell, and everything's wrong if you haven’t any money; 
but I hate to think of it before | have my coffee. Say, look 
what | brought home for breakfast! Five petit fours and a 
hunk of cheese! It’s Brie— full o’ nourishment.”’ She was 
pawing out of her soiled and frayed bead hand bag and 
piling on the table her plunder from last night’s road-house 
supper. ‘Two bent crackers and five straight, four lumps 
of sugar, a French bun as good as new. I could have got 
away with a brick of ice cream, but the weather’s too 
warm.”’ Grinning, she looked over for an answering spark. 
None came, and, her expression softening, she sat on the 
bed and put an arm around her despondent roommate. 
“Cheer up, kid, we'll pull through. I got a prospect for 
you last night. There’s a second ingénue part out at the 
M. P. C., and they can’t get anybody to suit ‘em because 
they'll only pay seventy-five, the cheap skates, and it 
ough, to pay a hundred and fifty. I reminded Bloozy 
about you and he said to come out this morning.” 

“Bloozy!"’ The voice was deep, full-throated, and could 
have been melodious except for the metallic harshness that 
had come into it these past couple of years. ‘‘Were you 
out with him?” 

“No, next table. He had that new kid ingénue that they 
made such a fuss over at the M. P. C. that started in with 
the G. M., and then her director, and then the business 
manager, and now she’s down to Bloozy. The next thing’s 
the gate. Say, look, Clare, it’s all right to start goin’ out 
to supper with a bird like Bloozy and work your way up; 
but, believe me, if I ever started with the G. M. no Bloozy 
would ever see me eating soup face to face.” 

“Ugh!’’ Clare shook back her hair, twisted it in a knot 
which she held with a few swiftly applied pins from the 
window sill, fluffed it over her brow with a deft touch, and 
the effect was magical. She was not beautiful yet, but 
half a dozen years seemed to drop from her with just that 


at tI Aw, 


for Now I Don't Care WhatlI Say!" 


A powerful man, Klekoff. 


February 2,1924 


By George Randolph Chester 
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that the jack b 
were busy the 
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you'll get the 
eno 
Bloozy. By 
saw Klekoff 

e last night 1 
blonde 
a school kid m 
have all the luc} 

With a sudde 
mation the 
gone from ¢ 
them there was a 


spec 
pretty ] 

zard 
day ae 


Oh, well 





low-dowr 
quick 





She lo 


ome 





excla 
gloom 


lare’s ey 


enlivened her whole 
but not sweetened or bet 
tered it Klekoff! She 
never heard that name but 
there 
ing 
there was good it 
vengeful 
strode 
and there wa 
running water it 
and from then ur 
time she started 

M . painte 
powdered and furb 
such finery a 
could 
gether, she 


monosyll: 


sprang in her a burn 
all 


rinto 


that t 1 


rage 1 d 
pa 


into the 


out in 


two girl crape 
poke only 
ible For 
years ( larice Kyan 
fought hard fight of 
picturedom in Hollywe 
coming to that city of vain 
hopes fresh fr school 
and accounted more that 
pretty, and the 
mathematics of the 
ture game had 
hundred girls at the 


the 
om 


pir 
sWamMypn d 
her. There could only be five 
who could achieve success to any notable degree, at 
were five thousand in the front rows of the 
Forty-five hundred of this five thousand must fail 
hang half starving on the of the 
against hope that some fortuitous accident mis 
them to drag themselves upward past the fringe 
the full comfort of the silken robe. Only here | 
been the unconscious knife thrust in the chatter of May 
Clarice had started at the top and had worke ~ downward 
to the Bloozys of the business. She with Kle 

koff. Klekoff! 

Klekoff was the Pinnacle, except for his modest partner, 
Roabert, and the Pinnacle was— well, it was the Pinnacle. 
There could be counted 
whom he had made, but mbre mathematics was against the 
other countless census, and the uncounted hated him while 
he slept, and nursed in their hearts the hope for at 
day when the tables might turn; but 
dropped out of the industry or died or whatever, 
hoping in vain. 

Klekoff was still Klekoff. 

He slept soundly, 


most 
d there 
contenders 
and must 
hoping 
allow 


ind into 


fringe busine 


rhyt 


and ad 


had starte 


scores 


some gre 


one by one they 


this morning twixt his 
sheets, and the jaundiced dawn touched with orangs 
scarlet head. If « dreamed, he dreamed of conquest, 
in his constant mind the ideal condition of the motion- 
picture industry would be he standing alone in the center 
of a vast empty horizon. If he frowned in his dream it was 
not through any haunting memories of Napoleon 
Helena, or the Kaiser at Doorn, or Old Hutch, who cor- 
nered wheat after years of effort and thereby went broke 
permanently; not for any of these warnings might Klekoff 
frown, but because his sky line was interrupted by certain 
perniciously persistent competitors who would not totter 
no matter how hard he pushed. 


too, ‘ 
his 


for 


on St. 








The dawn quit with him, for whoso, favored with the 
company of a lion among mankind, would turn again will 
ingly toa mouse? It snuffed out, removing even its sallow- 
ness from the leaden sky of this momentous day. So Clare 
I’vans, without further favor of Nature, but much obliged 
to art, swung in at the historic old administration building 
of the Magnificent Pictures Corporation, and she was 
jaunty, young, sparkling of eye, blooming of cheek, curved 
of red, red lip, and radiant with the actors’ slogan, than 
which there is none more imperative in the world — ‘‘ Always 
meet ‘em smiling, and smile when you say good-by.”’ 
She was going in to try for a three weeks’ part at seventy- 
five dollars a week, and pay what she must—for this was 
in the time, now happily past, when there was graft in the 
What? No! 
half hour later Clare Evans came out of the his- 
toric old administration building of the M. P. ¢ 
and struggling and screaming, and propelled from behind 
by a husky property man with gum boots, who, gripping 
both her elbows firmly, pushed her off the curb and gave 
her a thrust into the middle of the road. In a hysterical 
y she picked up a stone and threw it after him as he 
talked back to the building, then she shook her fist and 
cursed him. She was tense as a panther, her eyes flashing, 
her eyelids reddened, the lace of her collar torn, and there 
was a reddened mark on her cheek where she had struck 
agalr struggle. Suddenly her rage 

wled from its very futility, and she turned toward the 
road with her lips and the corners of her eyelids drooping, 
her shoulders slouched, and in her whole relaxed body that 
the complete breakdown of 


motion-picture business. There isn’t any more 
some 


, ki king 


t something in her 





terrible sagging which follow 
pride and hope. She was 
the streets in every line and feature 

“What’ y girl?”’ demanded a little old 
man who had just stepped down from his limousine--a 


like a poor bedraggled woman of 
s the matter, my 


white-haired old man with benevolent yellow eyes 

“What do you care?” she 
recognized David Schusshel, the founder and proprietor of 
the M. P.C. “The 


cneap plant 


asked with contempt as she 


graft couldn’t go on so strong in your 


unless you knew and winked at it. I guess 


you get a rake-off. Aw, you needn’t look so shocked, you 


old hypocrite! And 


ou needn't think 
you can get even 
with me, for now I 
don’t care what I b ty. 
say! Blacklist me if 4 me” 


you want to, because 
I've quit the 
499 


ness: 


busi 





“Suppose He Grabs Her and Calls the Police, Then What Do We Do 


“Wait a minute, please, little lady,"’ begged old David 
as she was sweeping past him. ‘ You said some things that 
if they're true I want to find out about.’ 
“If I told you the truth you wouldn't believe me.’ 
“Maybe not,” he granted gently; “but I'll promise you 
one thing — I'll investigate and find out if it’s the truth.”’ 
He added this last still gently, but Clare Evans de 
tected in the rising quaver of his voice and the grimness 


to draw taut his benevolent lips that rising 
terror 


which begar 
which had made 
Budapest was up 

“All right, begin your 
you meet inside. I was told to come out and get a part, and 
your casting director, Bloozy, told me I could have it if the 
director liked me, only Ruppert’s Agency is furnishing the 
people for the picture and I had to pay him an agent’ 
That made two com 
missions, and neither agent had a thing to do with getting 

hiteen 

five! Do you get that?” 

She interlaced her thin fingers and clamped them tightly 
to suppress the passion which was rising again to choke her 


fire him known as a when hi 


investigation with the first man 


commission, besides my own agent 


me the job dollars a week to come off my seventy 


speech. 

“In the past twenty-two weeks my roommate's only 
worked nine weeks and I've only worked six. We owe room 
rent. We owe at all the markets around our corner that 
would trust us. We haven't any clothes. We haven't car 
fare to spare. I walked out here. I told all that to Bloozy 
Now to this, you producer —and yet on top of that 
the dirty hound made me promise to pay him ten dollars a 


listen 


week out of my salary before he’d send me over to see the 


director 
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studios, and we have to 
but 


[t's the cheapest 


a lot of the 
keep our mouths shut about it or we never get 
the M.P.C 
and rottenest.”’ 


“There's graft in 
a part; 


is the worst in the business 


but 
passion 
e truth 


e boy takes 


Her voice was and her lip trembling, 
‘ 


through it all those burning eyes glowed with the 


breaking 
ate truth, and David Schusshel saw that it was th 
‘Then see what else happens! Bloozy’s fat offi 


me by the arm and calls me sweetheart, and leads me over 


on the set to see the director, Dadur He was b isy ; but 
Palsey, that blotchy-faced assistant of his, said he'd boost 


me for the part if I'd come up to a spaghetti and red-ink 


party in his rooms tonight with two other couples. I said 


I'd go, because either May or me has to land a job quick 
But when Dadur walked me into a corner and said I'd have 


to give up twelve and a half a week of my salary to him if 
| worked in his picture, cutting me down to thirty-seven 
fifty, | lost my head and bawled 'em out, and when Palsey 
came over and put his arm around me to quiet me down I 


tried to kill him. They pulled me away from him, three of 
‘em, and just then Bainbridge came along with Herschman 
I tried to tell him the I’m telling it to 


whole i 
told me to 





story, Just a 


you; but before | got through Bainbridge shut 
up, I was a dope. So I told him if that’s alla G. M. had to 
say to it he was in on the graft himself, and he ordered 
Dadur’s props to put me off the lot and to put me off 
rough. He was rough, al! right.’" And she put her hand to 
her bruised cheek “I'll set fire to the place! LDH get a 
gun and—and 

She fell into a hysterical fury tamping her feet and 
obbing with the pent-up bitterness accumulated in all her 


but when David tried to 


live years of persistent lanure 
oothe her, and offered her justice and help 
he tore away trom him and ran screaming 


out the road towards the leaden hills 
The old 


rence into a 


man was shaken by the oceur 





uteven 


started 


quivering weannes 


though he swaved on hi Teet ne 























toward the office with grim determination, 
and by the time he had burst into his man 
ager’s office he was purple with wrath 
You're fired you! 
Bainbriads half rose from his desk, with 
the whites of | eye well in evidence He 


i i Cacave us man 








It's a Penitentiary Offense, You Know" 
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, aman with wattles beneath his 
like one who had once 
wked fitted for slouchy clothes, but 


to the flower in his button- 


loose Tok I nis Cheeks: 


L., 4 a WhO Ke 


and he ¥ i ) 1 ly so, for 


having his memory 
under better person who ever faced a 
yvrand 

down again, observing, 
ny business with more 
in the penitentiary, and, 
where they belong! You, 
houted this as his business 
office to see what 
hed immediately afterwards 
And Dadur and his whole 

ju hired, Bainbridge! Out 
t your hats, but if you take 
reach 


you 
rushed to the window and 
lot, *‘Hey, Eddie! 


into tne 


before 


pinched 
ross the 
ie overalls and the dust of a 


blue stopped in his 
to the Old Man, and 


carpenter's tr concealing the 


trach ind ygru iis friendliness 
lifted ¢ i 
‘Hey idie, Bainbridge is fired, and everybody that 
I Get a bunch of huskies from the 
that all these dirty loafers get 
ten minutes to get off my premises! 
top for their money; their checks will 


he brought 


hops «a i id se¢ 


puffing, as Eddie rushed 
and as he found the two 


the window 
away to obey the pleasant orders; 
discharged officials still in the room, he smacked the palm 
of a hand on the back of a chair so loudly that Herschman 
jumped and Bainbridge began to dig more frantically 
desk file in search of something he could not 
‘I thought | told you two crooks to beat it! Get away 
that des 
My pers 


paper 


through hi 
find 


from 


tered Bainbridge 
turning nery 
to the cabir 
hind him 

You g 
right to have 
Get 
Old Man’ 

' 


echoed an 


out! 


echoed through 


the open door and 
up and down the 
riders where 
wa sud 
a trampling 


many feet, for 


the exodus was al 
ready beginning 
“Whatever it is 


you're looking for, 


ridge 
turned slowly and 
stiffened 


noting 


Bainb 


himself, 
from the 
corner of his eve 
that Herschman 
was slipping back 
into his own room 
a right 
to know what thi 
is about.”’ 

Embe 


ment, 


l have 


malf 
sance 

larceny 

ceny ind +} 
thievery! velled 
David Your 
lawyer'll tell you 
the rest of it 
jail. Anybody that 
would permit suct 


cheap h-r-r-rotter 
h-r-r-robbery a 
has been 


here would doany 


going 


thing, and now I'm 


going to find out in 
my books why my 
produc tion costs 


ve gone away 


r 
and my plc 


The Indian Princess Peered Over the Window Ledge, Gripped Her Little 
Piece of Lead Pipe and Stared With Dismay on That Glistening Tonsure 


I’m losing my business, and why my property value has 
deteriorated so much in the past two years that I couldn't 
get ten million dollars for my fifteen-million-dollar business, 
nor a nickel for my goodwill!”’ 

“T’ll give you twelve million dollars for your M. P. C.” 
And as Bainbridge leaned forward with sudden tensity 
to make this offer Herschman, slipping something in his 
pocket, came back to the door and stood, eager, anxious, 
breathless 

“You'll what? Who'd trust you with money? You 
been kicked out of every concern in the industry except 
mine, and now its unanimous.”’ 

“Call up the Intercoast Trust Company,” returned 
Bainbridge, getting a cool grip on himself. ‘They'll back 
me. I'll give you two millions down and two millions 
every six months, lien to remain with you until the entire 
purchase price is paid with interest.” 

David stared at him unblinkingly for a moment, 
his wrath, already at the boiling point, seethed over. 

‘So that’s why you’ve been wrecking my property, you 
burglars. So you could buy it cheap! Hey, Eddie!” 
Through the open door he had seen his busy carpenter, 
and the man came in with his arms full of books which he 
had just wrested from an escaping assistant auditor. He 
stood with grinning expectancy while the chief went on: 
“I wouldn't sell out to you, Bainbridge, if I was starving. 
Maybe some stranger’ll get my business sometime, but 
not till I’m dead. I built it, and it’s going to be my tomb- 
Now, Eddie, toss ’em out, and toss ’em out rough!” 

Herschman had already bounded through the door, but 
Eddie caught Bainbridge in time to land him a punch be- 
hind each ear; and while the Bainbridge cohorts poured 
out of the gates in an ever-increasing stream, and over at 
David's other big plant, the Earthwide, other cohorts, ap- 
prised by telephone, were pouring out to avoid dismissal, 
the Old Man sank down in Bainbridge’s chair, and with a 
return of that quivering weakness faced the appalling task 
which this upheaval had set for him-—the complete re- 
organization of his two enormous plants, the stoppage of 

the terrific 
head which would 
result from their 
temporary paral- 
ysis, the finding of 
men competent to 
fill the vacated 
places, and honest 
besides; and sud 
denly his age came 
on David Schus- 
shel and took the 
strength from his 
sinews and the en- 
ergy from his 
heart. With dull- 
ing eyes and shak- 
ing hand he 
reached towards 
the phone. 

The most irri- 
tating blot on Kle- 
koff’s horizon was 
a bony, flat- 
stomached, sharp- 
featured young 
man by the name 
of Isidor Isko- 
vitch, who, in 
spite of Klekoff’s 
infatuation to put 
him out of busi- 
ness, had not quit 
the industry or 
died or whatever. 
Klekoff’s playful 
methods of as- 
phyxiating an as- 
piring competitor 
had only urged 
this agile young 
man to keep a few 
jumps ahead of 
the gas. Com- 
pelled by the 
mighty one’s com- 
petition to in- 
crease his distri- 
bution to make an 
outlet for his pro- 
duction, he had 
then been com- 
pelled to increase 
his production to 
meet his expanded 
distribution, and 

It was a 
with an 
ever-widening 


then 


stone. 


over- 


so on. 


circle 
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periphery, around which he must scamper with an ever- 
increasing pace, like a squirrel in a revolving cage, with 
never a breath to spare and never a chance to rest 

About him, as he sat at his desk doing a few swift turns 
with an interest table between conferences, there stretched 
the gay scaffolded structures of the Iskovitch Art Produc- 
tions plant, which he owned and managed; scattered out 
yonder through Hollywood were four other big picture- 
producing plants which he owned and managed; beyond the 
gray hills, linking from coast to coast, were the branch offices, 
the Iskovitch Distributing Corporation, which he owned 
and managed; spreading from these, like the sticks of a 
fan, were seventy cities in which he had financed first-run 
theaters for the showing of his pictures; and in 
strong boxes reposed eight million dollars’ worth of bonds 
which called to him day and night, in tongues of gold, to 
make enough profit out of his business to pay interest and 
reduce principal. 

A busy person, young Iskovitch, with not a second to 
spare, as any man who has ever tried to repay a limit loan 
can aver; and small wonder that he had five deep creases 
in his youthful brow and hollows around his dark-brown 
eyes and scarce enough flesh on his bones to keep them 
from cutting holes through his clothing. Small wonder 
that he was a hard man to see or to reach by phone; and 
yet when his secretary told him that David Schusshel was 
on the wire, there came the flash of pleasure in his eyes and 
the smile of elation on his thin straight lips, and his voice 
rang with almost boyish eagerness as he grabbed up the 
phone and shouted, ‘‘ Hello, Mi. Schusshel!”’ 

“S$ ”_ Tzzy’s face changed to sudden concern as 


various 


Say, Izzy 
he heard the wavering feebleness in that once vigorous 
voice—‘‘can you come over right away, maybe? I’m ir 
trouble, Izzy. I'’m--I’m 

Then the voice stopped, and Izzy’s heart stood still as he 
heard the receiver dropping on the desk. He jumped up at 
once, 

“Say, Emmy, whatever I got on for this mornin’, it’ 
off. I gotta go right over to Mr. Schusshel. Somethin’s 
happened.” 

Grabbing his hat, he rushed out of the door and ran for 
his car, erasing from his mind every thought of his own 
complicated affairs, for David Schusshel, his papa in the 
business, was in trouble. 

He found old David in the well-remembered little pri 
vate office, surrounded by an excited and scared group of 
the faithful whom Bainbridge had not displaced, and in 
spite of his feebleness he was strenuously refusing to have 
a doctor called, though he had been dangerously near to 
apoplexy. At sight of Izzy he sent the others from the 
room and took the young man’s hands in both his own and 
seemed to feel brighter and better for that warm grip. 

“Izzy, my boy, I was going to ask you to help me re- 
organize, because I fired Bainbridge and his swindlers, that 
were cheating me and wrecking my business; but while 
you was on the way over I came to my senses; I changed 
my mind. I’m going to sell out.” 

Sell out! David Schusshel sell out? 
landmarks in the industry, the pioneer of them al 
heard him as through a blur. 

“Don’t do it, Mr. Schusshel! I ain’t too busy to help 
you reorganize. Looky, I'll c 

“It’s no use, Izzy. I'm too old. I can’t stand 
fights as today’s any longer. And, anyhow, I don’t feel 
for the business the same as I did, since you left me and 
Andy Lochlaren died. I’m going to quit while I can get a 
price for my plant, Izzy, and not wait until they break 
me.”’ He hesitated, “‘I don’t want to be a failure in my 
old age.” 

Izzy turned abruptly to the window and blinked out 
over the helter-skeltered panorama, where the gray hills 
and the great gray sky seemed like a gigantic exquisite 
back drop for the tawdry foreground props of mimi 
palaces and hovels. He had come here as a penniless boy 
to learn the business, and had grown up with it; he was 
part of it, and the thought of its passing into alien hands 
put a lump in his throat which was difficult to swallow 

“T wish I could buy it,”’ he said wistfully, regretful that 
the time of David’s retirement had come so soon. 

A large number of his customers, including forty of his 
own theaters, were using Iskovitch pictures half the week 
and buying cheaper pictures outside for the other half. 
There was a lot of money in those cheaper pictures, and if 
he could supply them he could not only profit by it but 
protect himself from encroachments, and 

“Buy it, Izzy.” Old David was so eager that there was 
new strength in his voice. “It won’t hardly seem like I’m 
losing my business at all if you buy it, and I'll make you 
the terms so easy that they’ll seem foolish.” 

“T can’t do it, Mr. Schusshel,” returned Izzy firmly, 
though it hurt him to say it. ‘‘No matter how easy you'd 
make the terms, it’d be an obligation that’d weaken me 
financially an’ hamper my credit, an’ I won’t do it. I’m 
like a man walkin’ a tight rope, an’ if I wabble just once 
Klekoff’ll jiggle the rope.” 

Klekoff! Full well David Schusshel knew what Klekoff 
meant to Izzy. The old man and the young one looked at 

Continued on Page 92 
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The Self-Supporting Student 


HE self-supporting student —to you, an 


than it used to be and whose waistline <é5 


is thicker, the phrase brings a picture out of 








" t dependable e of ome 1 the 
the fog of memory A rather queer fellow, you remember, He is 68 per cent of the University of Wa ngton and &5 est a ‘ e pere ial quest When do we eat 

é a little lonely and a little shabby, always in a hurry, bus- per cent of Tufts. Sometimes loneliness, if there is a I ‘ m the degrading subject of internal revenue t 
tling around from class to job, waiting on table, managing must be on the other foo higher and nobler things, we find student er 
an eating club, taking care of a furnace or a cow, pestering These figures do not include vacation wor! Every self ploved ‘ sric le 1 fom “ee hy a : ‘ , 
a fellow about the money for the laundry. He was pretty supporting student works in the summer, of course: but th snow oveling, coa he " r, bagga mas! t ‘ 
good in the classroom, respected by the faculty and stu- inquiry relates only to working during term time awns, clij y hedves. ba oo thlackis ett o uD 
dents, but he did not get very deep into college activities What are some of these jobs? How is it possible for pins in bowling alleys and repa y hicvele ?) ‘ \ 
and he did not seem to have very much fun. An admirable 200,000 students to earn while they learn? In vou was a chauffeu inotl i lamy ‘ it tal 
person, ol course, and you ( An O} t yt j 
heard at the last reunilor are r ol / 





hat he had done very well 

his may be a true pic- 
ture of the typical fellow 
who worked his way through 
college in your ancient day, 
but it isn’t true any more 


The door of the college 1s 








wider open now than it was 





Five Jobs 


wher ou wore a dinky cap 


on the back of your impor! 


YORK | er 













tant head and looked out 


A 
Lie 


NEW 





. lent bought a 
upon } vay iif t oug 
Ipor the ga e through i dapailandworked 
i middie-parted curtain ol j " 
. in upaw 1OW euni ti i 
long hair The working 


tudent is no longer lonely; 
there are too many of him 
The opportunitie for 


making money have in 





enormously To- 

















































students are 
paying their way, at least 
in part, that the line be- 


i tween the self-supported 


| and the dad-supported has 
' become dim and wabbly 
J Has the college world 
then grown safe for democ- 
rac , Not that exactly, 


but the college has become 
more of a factory and less 
ol a literary society It i 
much more concerned with 


the business of making a 


‘ living than it used to be, 
and young people who have 

1 living to make flock in 

4 and begin to do so, 
Whether we like it or not, 
college and life are better 


f mixers than they were when 





father was a rah-rah boy 
and wore those comedy 
clothes. Learning and 


earning are on more cordial 


Workers 


N RESPONSE to an 
inquiry the authorities of 
about 175 educational in- 


| 


titutions have been able to 
furnish figures, or at least 
careful estimates, of the 
number of students who are 
upporting themselves, in 


nll 


whole or some substantial 
part, by remunerative worl 
] These returns, though 




















franklyincomplete,coverall - way with most egia 
7 kinds of colleges, large and It hes no fu , 
small, public and private, academic and technical, men’s, cultured, old-school mann¢ la How do they get ttle present. Another ur led profe ‘ 
women’sand coeducational; theyarefromalmosteverystate that way? Waiting on table, I suppose.” 7" suad . reseat horat 
in the Unionand representanenrollment of 225,000students es, that is still the commonest and most important of ( ef f agriculture furnis} end of the 
The percentage of students reported as partially or all roads—if not to affluence, at least to regular mea I tudents in fields, orchards and dairy bart metin 
wholly self-supporting in the various colleges runs the all the trouble it | iused, t habit of eating strange t ‘ I ire ) e to the cur ilum t t it me 
whole gamut from nothing to all, and the total thus indi- persists, and students are val the worst offender e getting paid to study one — A f , 
cated is almost exactly 100,000. If this proportion of 44 Every college ha isome waiters. where the Rutge had to milk eight to ten test cows ad and 
per cent holds true for all colleges and universities, norma! fellows get their board free 1 metimes cash In adait era Ket glo iging and twe e t 
and professional schools, the total number of students who for about three hour { Putting the stev . , 1 he 1 his « e way thr 
are working their passage, partially or whol would be tudent is one of our ba rwcademic trade i | r jot » have |} lred 
well over 200,000 Then there are the endl ariat upon the ' r j sed 2 ) 
No, the self-supporting student isn’t lonely any more ary idea~ managing « ibs and boarding ‘ P tir © tert , t 
He isn’t lonely at Yale, for he is one-third of the student working in pul grillroon ind restaurant il duties at about four A 
body; or at Princeton, where he is one -quarter He is. dishwashir g, peeling potatoe inning f 1 stands, 1 ( ‘ il agencies pla ich a he , t P , 
half the University of Chicago, 60 per cent of the University ing the round of dormitories at night with basket that it sometime eems as if und . 
of California and of the College of the City of New York. edibles. Out of a recent investigatio ed Continued on Page $460 
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Dangerous Game: Mainly About 
Lions = By Stewart Edward White 
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unprece dented. 
The lior 


course, 


were, of 
the 
3, mules and 
they 


were certainly not 


alter 
horse 


oxen, but 


driven to such per 
sten ce hun- 
There was 


plenty of game 


Cool 


NCE the show 
( was over, 
be- 
van to wonder how 
his che 
making it He 
found them fully 
organized It 
front of the , 
tent a table 
neatly 
blecloth had been 
placed. Behind it 


in canvas chair 


Cuninghame 


irges were 


counts 


with 


spread ta 


sat the count and 
the old nurse. At 
one end rigidly at 
attention stoo 

chauffeur; at the 
ily 
id 
Across 
a pre 


laid 


otner end righ 
at attention sto 
the valet 
the table, i 
cise row, were 
all the fire 








ig*Game Hunter Snapped as He is About to Bring Down a Ferocious African Male Lion, Which Measured Twetve Feet From Tip to Tip 


Some- 
of the 
He was a French 
wealth and influence and importance 
nghame to take him out, Cuninghame 
He said the count showed up with a 
and his childhood’s nurse, a typical fat 
of the chauffeur was obscure. 
She had raised the count 
d she wasn’t going to let him go into the 
Not she! The count himself 
bie but excitable and nearsighted young man. 
had his troubles. The usual program of 
to get up early, eat a good breakfast and 
journey is finished. These people in- 
en o'clock déjeuner, with wine. Near the 
av the whole safart had to stop, un 
i shelter, cook a meal. Then the 
it the most unpropitious time and 
‘ was reached too late to permit of 
being performed with any comfort. Nat- 
i not like it. Cuninghame’s only gleams 
at the moments when the immen 
sof Africa overcame his charges. This 

ate in the afternoon 
i 
1 


| do all things right but one. 
Take the case 
call him something. 


] ludicrous. 


purp se 


ime along 


i without her 


to flop off their mules, rush together 
and wail “* Nous allons mourir!’ 


rout 


Not a Leopard, But a Lady Bare 


then had patiently to convince them 
Zgo- 


not going to mourir for the mo 


(*' NINGHAM? 
th i 


au the slg) OW 


where he was and where he was 


ten shot and nearsighted; never- 
ort and a good sport, and Cuning- 
i enjoyed him 


ninghame dryly remarked, “we got 


keen fora lion. But 
i they reached Agate’s Drift on the 


nt was very 


I 4 ked 


at least, I thought. 


I found the old lady with very little on, 


running around and around in circles, yelling her head off. 
There was no leopard in sight, so 1 got out faster than | 


had gone in. 
turn. Finally, though by nature a modest man, 
I was forced to reénter the tent and rescue her. 
She had a tick in the broad of her back.” 

At Agate’s Drift they made camp. On the 
slope of a swell of land a few hundred yards away 
was asmall detachment of Sudanese —the King’s 
African Rifles—under a white officer. Down near 
the stream a Boer had outspanned his ox teams. 
A drift, in African parlance, is a ford, and this 
concentration happened merely because Agate’s 
Drift is the only ford for a good many leagues. 

Darkness fell and the lions began to roar. That 
was usual, but soon it became evident that the 
trek oxen in the flat were attracting undue atten- 
tion. The Boer began to shoot his rifle, more or 
less at random, and to build up his fires. The lions 
drew off a little, but soon edged about to 
make a try at Cuninghame’s mules. He 
also did a bit of random shooting. Next 
the beasts were heard from at the military 
camp, where they actually treed the cook 
up the apex of an old conical-roofed grass 
hut 

Normally it is not difficult to keep them 
at a distance at night. A little fire, or even 
the light of a lantern, will do it. But four 
of these were worse than buzz flies on asticky 
day 
of persistence. 


They seemed possessed with the spirit 
Cuninghame told me that 
in all his long experience he had never known 
anything like it. Hespent 
a most anxious two hours 
with his .450 double rifle, 
a lantern and Kongoni, his 
gun bearer, prowling about 
his mule lines. From the 
sounds it was evident that 
the Boer and the military 


PYRIGHT BY UNDERW “ 


NDERW 


But at the top of her voice she insisted I re- 


O,N.¥ ¢ 


A Descendant of the Cat Worshiped by King Tut 


The personne: 
remained perfectly cool anc 


pertaining 
said coun 
they 
were charged with tense e 


were many 


] citement, but 


lected withal 


“You see!"’ cried the count as Cuninghame appeared. 


‘I have keep cool! I have prepare all things! 


Cuninghame looked t} 
ments over. The gui 
loaded. There wer 
Once in the outs! 
young Englis and m 
idly beating up the shallow \ 


ris ol 


hman 


of a ravine, or donga, to see 
ee. He out 


England and was naturally 


hat we 
could was just from 
tremen- 
dously keen and excited over his first 
excursion in the “‘wilds”’ of Africa 
At the end of the ravin 
patch ol t 
reached that patch somet! 
it snarled at us. It was bu 
explosive, near by 
startling; 


of-a-clear-sky 


was a low 
hick brush, and just as we 
ng within 
nesslike, 
inctly 
out- 
things that loose the 
springs of purely instinctive reaction. 

“T beg pardon!” cried the young 
Englishman. 

He had probably been growled at 


and dist 


f those 


one ol sudden 


in the London clubs by some choleric 
old major. If he had really completed 
his thought I imagine he might have 
added ** Your bush, I presum« 

| have seen aman miss a rhinoceros 
clear at twenty-five yards—a beast 
bigger than a grand piano. I have 
seen a man completely concealed be- 
hind an ant hill shoot both 
straight over the back of a Cape buf- 
falo at not over sixty yards. I have 
been in lion muss-ups which men have 


barrels 


subsequently described in minute de- 
tail, stating how many shots were 
fired, by whom; laying out the minor 
topography; narrating the sequence 


were having equal trouble. At last the K. A. R. officer 
set up a machine gun and distributed a couple of belts of 
ammunition into the darkness. Only then did the beasts 
withdraw. Such persistent desire to attack is almost 


of events second by second, and not one single item squared 
with facts. It was a vivid ane detailed picture constructed 
entirely by the subconscious on the single basis of actual 


ne excitement,’ replied Cuninghame. ‘One 


d wild shrieks from the old nurse’s tent. I sé 
ble fle and ran to the rescue. A leopard, Continued on Page 60 
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F HE beautiful, plucky but astonishing]; 12) A. ail ran him close Above all, the fertile George 
inexpected Clare Sheridan, who is as lit- By C © Ss im O Ham i] Ito pial R. Sims doled out Tatecho and Mustard and 
tle frightened of the pen as she is of the Cress to the heads and stomachs of the aver 

platform or her s« ulptor’s tools or, tor the neers a age man, Beerbohm Tree gave his suppers in 
matter of that, of anything or anybody, except the dome of His Majesty’s Theatre, George 

, perhaps her charming little boy, upon whom Alexander held the ramparts of the St. James's, 

has descended the magic name of Richard with gentlemanly persistence, against the 
Brinsley — ‘‘ Ra-ther!"’ said he—is poor. She erratic i1ughts of the Frohman invas 
makes no bones about it the London stage, and John Hare emerged from 
Mrs. Sheridan, like all beautiful and very his well-earned retirement from time to time to 
sensitive women, should have been prese rved I t an eager and ray protes 
from the difficult art of self-prese rvation t a nt igh A Pair of Sj 
country grateful for her beauty. There should 
be, | think, in every well-constituted nation a Memories of Beerbohm Tree 
civil and even deferential list made up of the 
infrequent names of notable loveliness created, | I’ WAS at a gala performance at His Maj 
as a tribute, in order to provide against the est after the coronation of King George, 
uncomfortable possibility of poverty and for that the gay Lord Clarendon, rattling with 
the lifelong retention of pride. bangles, peered shortsightedly at these three 
I drag in Mrs. Sheridan here because I want much-missed actors who had then become the- 
to say something about London, and with her itrical knights, and having asked who they 
description of it as “a great, brooding, thought- vere as they stood together under the red-and 
ful, smoke-coloured figure of masculine sever- white-striped awning in very pristine court 
ity,” 1 do not agree in the least the aid How damn well these actors 
I see London as a mellow, cheerful and cou- wear their fancy dress !"’ 
rageous city, with every reason quietly to be It was at this emotional and picturesque 
proud of a peculiar beauty, like that of a affair, too, that 1, a little bored at the efforts 
J mother of many children who has grown old of our stars to entertain the King and Queen 
gracefully. To me there is nothing about her and their royal guests, wandered out to look at 
that is either masculine or severe, but, on the ife ind having admired the Horse and Grena 
contrary, very feminine and kind. All her lines dier Guards, who were drawn up on the thir 
are soft, and her fondness for lawns, flowers layer of yellow gravel in the otherwise cde 
and trees comes gratefully to the eye wherever serted Haymarket, went round to the back of 
there is an available space in which they may the theater and in one of the many royai car 
be cultivated. Then, too, for those sons of hers riages that were drawn up in Charles 
who must wander from her side for several aw four red-coated flunkies playing poker on 
years she defeats the inexorable alterations of a tall cockaded hat, with a bottle of y 
i time by remaining always the same. She ha on the floor between their feet. The light of 
| an indefinable charm that other cities lack and a lar post fell full upon their eoncentrated 
7 a gift for holding the love and loyalty of he faces and made a Rembrandt picture that I 
{ people that is maternal. ive eve lorgotter 
| That wa I suppose, the crowning moment 
A Mellow Old Town the life of Beerbohm Tree — the king of the 
i tage, as he adored to think that he was--en- 
| gf ipere London of 1904-6 and thereabouts, of terta ng in what he called ‘‘*m bee-utiful 
which | am writing now, managed to retain theater,” the King of England A simple crea 
a Haguelike dignity, in spite of the introdu re, Tree, as apparent as Godiva beneath his 
} tion of motor-driven vehicles, which have the ha ke veil of artificiality \ kind man, gen- 
1 same effect upon a city as that of a missionary erous and lavish, very loyal to his friends, pos 
q upon the naive and contented life of aborig essed by an imp of mischief which led him into 
\ nals; in spite, also, of Mrs. Asquith and her fooling eve luring the nervousness of the first 
i carefully selected group who were not content perf ince of a new production and the 
{ with suffering from a virulent form of auto rifice of all his sounder feelings for the 
4 | infatuation but kept on saying so. It was their ye “ a ake of a repeatable jest The siory goes, for 
i ineradicable belief religion almost —that they Miss Francine Larrimore instance, that when Lewis Waller applied t« 
») had made a corner in wit, intellectuality and him for a part in a Shakspere revival, six 
independence of thought and action. Not to be a Soul tone of praise, they thought. They stood for freakishnes mith r so after | ipposed elopement with Lady Tree, 
was to be a mere body. Success in art, letters, music, the and faddism. They took a delight in carrying out meta- beya th a motor accident and ended in a hospital, 
t drama, politics and medicine depended, doglike, upon their phorical raids upon English life for the purpose of collect he replied with Continued on Page 70 
ing and making bonfires of the last remaining relics 
7 of early { rlani tl, al adi the Su eeded re markably 
well ir persistent aut itic propaganda made | 
| itself felt not or n both House of Parliament, } 
the press, Eton, Harrow, Oxford, Cambr dge and the | 
army, but in all the art Dressmakers caught 
the infection too Che hand of decadence touched the 
suburbs ever 
| Outwardly, nevertheless, London retained its mel- 
lowness Its horizontal lines were as soothing and 
| correct as those of Tennysor It is true that the 
{ South African millionaire had made a break in their 
y rhythm here and there, especially in Park Lane and 
} Grosvenor Square, and that already there had beer 
j several assaults upon the portcullis of the House of 
Lords which had caused the smooth hair of the mem 
rt bers of the senior clubs to stand on end It would 
| be difficult to say how many deep blushes of shame 
and horror must have crept all over their now bald 
pates at the creations that have been made since 
then, especially during the devastating régime of the 
little person from W: 
Sut the Duke of Devonshire wa till entombed 
behind the old wa f his P adilly nouse, the 
mal agony of the saxophone had not then bee t 
: duced to the restaurant with the other tort 
instruments of jazz, and Mr. F. FE. Smith was st 


far from being the glistening ornament of England’ 
ancient aristocra that he has become today. Col ( 


Repington was waiting, with what patience he 








muster, for the war, which provided him wit! 
] N 


many luncheons Nat Gould led the sales among iy 
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Sir Philip Gibbs 


novelists, although Hall Caine and Charles Garvice Mr. Seymour Hicks 
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Whinney 
“women 


to play 


ys and Sun 

| We've got to 

club that women 
week.”’ 

ercrowding,”’ 

clutter up a 

time a woman 

ugh she stops to 

vwoked in the 


the game 


iid Mac, “or 


is the dog 
women are 
aid Weevil 
jing to take a day off and in 
met} yg for men only 
Wills said dog 
vassmoking.”’ He 
ilders. ‘Then golf 
ise to wear pants 
er the place, and 
it hear onesingin’ 
iW i show.” 
1 Weevil, ‘‘no 


ourself,”” Me 
“They'll be 

: grandfather and 
ime time if they see 


ibout that Watson 


i pen ively “She 


worse 

Wills went on 

he’s here all 

time | come I see 

invthing to do but 

from Mr. Wills, 

i holes five days a 

with thirty-six on Saturdays 
unday “| hate tosee anybody 
their head over a game.” 
i she's got 


isn't she?” 
sing fellow too 
for it.”” 
him around,” 
Must be darn hard 
to a female golf 
; the kind of a person 
i talk nothing but golf 


hance he’s got. 
stuy home and 


here Saturdays and 
does he do?” 
said Mr. McWhin 
w any human being 
What you get married 
ttle company. I'd 
ke te fe staying away the 
only day in be home.”” Mr. Me 
Whinney had not spent a Saturday 
Sunday, except in coldest winter, 
the bosom of his family for years. 
hey played their round of golf, 
ind as usual two members of the 
ome arrived at the clubhouse in 
humor and some seven dollars 
their opponents dragged their 
feet, and from their expression one 
would have been warranted in beliey 
ng that each had just received sen 
tence of death from his physician. The 
time was five o'clock. They did noth- 
ng busily in the locker room for half 
an hour, spent another half hour in 
the showers and held a good forty m 
when the bath was done. Then Wee 
“Gosh,” he said, “I promised th 


6:30. Guests for dinner! And me got to doll up like 


Astor's off ox!” 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATED Br mM. L. BLUMENTHAL 





She Lost Her Grip and Went Into a Series of Sixes and Sevens 











inutes of post mortem 
vil started to his feet. 
e wife to be home at home by a quarter past.” 


‘“*A man can’t always be on the dot,’’ Weevil said defen- 


said, pointing. ‘‘There’s that 
Mrs. Watson. Fine time for a 
woman to be getting home! Must 
have dinner at their house about 
midnight.””’ Mrs. Watson got into 
her little car and disappeared down 
the road in a scatter of dust and grit 
She had done the course in an ever 
ninety that afternoon, won three dol 
lars from Mrs. Hyde, said at least 
four clever and cutting things which 
she had gotten away with, and 
basked in the joy of having done the 
seventh in three. The world could 
give her little more, working, as it 
was compelled to, in twelve-hour 
shifts. She buzzed up the driveway 
to the small garage, berthed the car 
and swung jauntily if a bit wearily 
up the walk. The door opened before 
she reached it. 
“Finally got here, eh?”’ Mr. Wat 
son greeted her 
“Hello, dear,”’ she said with spe 


cious nonchalance. ‘‘ Dinner ready 

“No fault of yours if it is,”’ said 
Mr. Watson. ‘‘ Haven’t you any idea 
of time? Own a watch, don’t you? 
Bust it?” 

“No,” she said, glancing 
wrist 

“What you need,” he 
“is an alarm clock. Meals in this 


house are supposed to be at certair 


uggested 


hours. Fine job keeping servants 
with you turning up at all hour 
The cook never knows when to have 
any meal done.” 

““Haven’t | told you never to wait 
forme? Just sit right down ar 
honey, whenever meal 

“Huh. Fine! Man | 
down to a table alone, doesn’ 
Ixciting! Now after tl 
here when dinner’s ready, an 
is 6:30. Understand.”’ 

“IT made the seventh in three 
Mrs. Watson. ‘My drive wa 
down the middle — twenty-five 
farther than Mrs. Hyde's, ar 
my iron on the gre 
stopped 

“What for?” demanded Mr. Wat 
son 
Mrs. Watson di 
pancy about twenty 
from the pin. It’s a saucer green, you 


I want you 


know; slopes in toward the middle 
It was a downhill putt, one of the 


kind you have to calculate, and the 
best 1 hoped for was to get dead to 
the hole. Well, I putted up along the 
slope and the ball just curved around 
and trickled right into the cup. You 
should have seen Mrs. Hyde. | 
thought she would bite her putter.” 

“*Dinner’s on the table,”’ said Mr 
Watson. 

“What have you been doing this 
afternoon? Oh, and you should have 
watched us on the tenth. My drive 
was in the rough and hers was right 
in the middle, but I took my brassy 
I did! And I got it just right, and 
then was on the green in three. She 
was so mad at my second that she 
dubbed two and took a seven.” 

“The soup’s getting cold.” 

“I don’t care for soup tonight.” 

Mr. Watson partook of his soup 
with more moroseness than good 
table manners, while his wife re- 
viewed her score mentally, cutting off 
lost strokes here and there in her im- 
agination, until it was apparent to her 
how perfectly simple it would have 
been to have shot eighty-one or 


“You'll have to go some," said Wills without visible eighty-two. There was no reason why she hadn’t turned in 
sympathy. “It’s a quarter to seven now. You ought to be — that fine score, and the more she reflected upon it the more 
disgruntled she became, as is the habit of golfers. Mrs. 
Watson, like all devotees of the game, could lie awake 


sively. Then, as he passed the window, “Look at that,” he at night and break par for the course with marvelous 
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consistency. Golf is a game which can be played well only — for a man to beat his wife 

in the imagination, but there—oh, man! “ = - with a club bigger around 
‘We're going over to the Greens’ tonight to play mah "ee “7 than his thumb ven in 

ongg,”’ said Mr. Watson in his most provocative manner Bo. A that day there must hay 


I,” said Mrs. Watson, “‘am going to bed. I’m tired.” > ww s° 
g We,’ 


“We're going over to the Greens’,”’ repeated M1 MW atson at ~~ 
“And anyhow,” said Mrs. Watson, “I wouldn’t play 7 =e, 


been husbands who wished 


for big thumbs. Mr. Wat 


) son couldn't very well pluck 


that silly child’s game. Building blocks! And then playing . off his wife’s arms and legs 
rummy with them just like you were doing something!” \ as if she were a fly —which 

“This evening,” said Mr. Watson with the firm gentle- A was his heart's desire. He 
ness which a husband uses when his exasperation is nearing 


the point where he will either threaten divorce or commit darned if I can see any sense ilization and his set rather 





mayhem, “we are going to the Greens’ to play mah jongg."’ in rolling an overgrown liver frowned on such practices 
* Besides,” said Mrs. Watson, “I’ve an important match _ pill into a snake hole. What “Look at me he de 
tomorrow. Semifinals in the President's Cup. I’m going you nuts ought to do is take a few " manded in his loudest voice 
to bed at nine o’clock. One can't sit up night and balls, and maybe it’ud cure you “Whatdoldo? | That’ 
play golf next day. You ought to have sense enough to of playing tag with ’em.’ what. I get home and you 
know that.” Mr. Watson was silent a few } aren't here. Then I wait for 
“Sense!” said Mr. Watson. ‘Besides, tomorrow’s moments while he wrangled with ou to come back. It's grand 
Saturday.” his overdone steak. Then he Sunday morning 
“What of it?” paused with a morsel on his fork re off and | 
“T get home at noon.” between plate and mouth. “Say,” ever see so mucl 
‘So you do, dear.” he demanded, “does it hurt to is the color of your 
Well?” play golf?” lip stic ntil dart 
Well what?”’ “| SUppose something smart is And me? I it 


“A man’s got a right to think that on the only day he coming,” his wife replied. ‘“ Why 


7) 





can spend at home his wife would stick around with him; _ hurt There's your 

do something.” ‘Because I never saw anybody . garden,”’ said M 
‘I just can’t tomorrow, honey.” playing it who didn’t look as if al Watson rather 
‘Um. How about Sunday? I’ve been wanting to have — he'd just stepped on a nail, and I vocativels 

the Williamses out to Sunday dinner for months.” never met anybody coming away “ Garder Gar 
“They don’t play golf,” said Mrs. Watson in very much from a golf diamond who didn’t den! I know every 
























lettuce hug bx 


name, I can tell 


the tone she would have used to announce that they wear the kind of a face that goes with pto- 
i't take baths. maine. What's the matter with the game? 
“What of it?” “If you would play it once you might 
‘ ; ' 


But, my dear! What could Ido with them? You know _ get an interest in life. Business— nothing 
he golf season is short enough, and you don’t but business. It’s all you think of. Why 








ou to a sixteenth 


of an inch how 





much the endive 





expect me to give up a whole Sunday of it just to entertain in the world don’t you get out of yourself? w this week, beeause | 
some silly folks from the city who don't know a darned Why, when I look back I wonder what I \ 7 ; hed it grow. I’m going 
thing but bridge and who was at the vaudeville house last ever did before I commenced to play golf!” “? ¢ iild me a little grand 
week! “Um. You put in some of your time be ilongside ¢ 


‘Well, what about me? Ia you agair I might as ing my wife,”’ said Mr. Watson. “And 
well not have any wife. Say. What d’you think I dowith about business—-if I didn’t stick to it, how do you 





bed and learn 


Right now I'm ra 

















my Saturdays and Sundays?” think you'd get the price to pay little boys for car ' of bean vines up a pair of 
“Why— whatever you want to, dear. I’m sure I don’t rying a bundle of sticks around a hundred acres of ~~" 4 pole rhere’s excitement for 
nterfere with you any.” land that ought to be ashamed of itself for not Py ¢ . you!"’ His voice became 
“Interfere! Look here, Sally, since you took up this raising potatoes? What's dessert?” on mincing Oh, you should 
nfer bog-trotters’ billiards you haven't been aware “I don't know what Laura has this evening.” "ein Genin ie bet Mew Caro ave been er yesterday 
I'm alive. There ought to be a law so you could name golf “Huh. Who does? Say, what's your job around us blaiiadid inchs Bett You know our little Brussel 
as a corespondent Hell’s bells! If you were running here? Running this house and ordering the meals That Morning’ prout well, one of them 
around with somebody else’s husband you'd at least give or dropping in at odd times to give the servants a did the cunningest thing!” 
me a look in, if it was only for a stall.” cute surprise? If I put in eight hours a day in my office If you're going to be nasty aid Mrs. Watson 
“Why don’t you play golf then?” earning the coin to run this wikiup you ought to lavish a Are you going to the Greer 
“Because, as I’ve told you a million times, I don’t want _ half h ng we get something to eat beside Mrs. Watson had arisen from the table and was stand 
to. And that’s a darn good reason. I don’t like the looks the cook’s favorite food. Look at our bills! Great cat! If ing, a serving spoon in her hands, grasped with the over 






















of it I don’t like the rackets, or whatever you I ran my business as inefficiently a lapping grip, her feet wide apart in the pen stance “— 
call ’em, that you play with—and I don’t cotton you run yours—and this house is your _ believe,”’ she said, ‘I ‘ t's wrong with 1 hor 
to those old gas meters who spend their lives hang busines the sheriff would have me masnie I've beer ‘ { t t! ee? Now this i 
ing around the club. I don’t like towalk. And I'm a month.” how I've been doing ind thi v | ought t 
Mr Watson sniffed and then snif ‘Try it with a broom the pi 
fled. By a great effort she mastered Oh, housework! Housework! Do you think a womar 
herself and smiled. “‘ You're tired to has nothing in her fe but woking after a house? Why 
night, dear, and just a little hould I sweep and dust and wear myself to a frazzle?”’ 
unreasonable, don't you “Why should you do anything demanded Mr. Wat 
think?” or “No reasot except ne no woman ever under 





Why do you?” asked She putted, and rimmed the cuy moved my head 
Mr Watson ‘ ud Iv wh t tne ip instead of the bhi 
Whereupon her husband Look at the saucer, t and the Teepot want 
; was engulfed in a wave of that t Are 1 going to the Greet 
maddening helplessne I'm going to bed at half past nine,” she said 





know their husband SOME men carry walking stich 


KNOW 






. ou are I ! l an V ! 
She Putted, and Rimmed the Cup. “I Moved My Head,"’ She Said lish law held it ill vai Continued on Page 81 
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ymment and an 
ed at the time 
rrar role, a role 
ited with one of 
American opera 
hed to sing it 
matter, 
a point of my 
I had sung 
Stockholm and Buda 
w Yor} threat 
warning me not to 


in the 
a role 


were 


regretted that such a fuss 
made o f he and what 
ed it to appear all the more ridiculous 
et that Mi Farrar and my elf 
any Giseu 


> the 


time, 


ion or disagreement 
matter We have 
other personally. | consider 
ble artist 1 have 
better Madame 


charm and artistic sin 


never 


remarka 
er “a 
delightful. Lam con 

elf in no way 
do with the chorus of 


ceded my 


hape or 


debut in 
i have sung here 
f the intimidating letters which 


New Yor! 


rformance itself | was re 


debut in 
applause and appreciation by 
due 
we had an admirable cast, 
Pertile as Mario Cavaradossi, 
otti, that splendid artist, a 
nduected 


I} was not, of course, 


to me ak 


Aure 


and 


w, Lor 
lane 
ocarpla, 


nA 
While Moranzoni ce 


The Ban on Flowers 





SHALL never forget the wonderful ova 


tion accorded me after that first Tosca 


the beautiful 


» thrown to me 


flowers 


nee, and 
on the It can never hap 
because the following day 
rule forbid- 
before, while 
in Vienna, an 


* tage 
the flower throwing 
strict 


janavement to issue a 


lew years 


d that only a 

singing the Hofoper 
fx tlung from the gallery with the kindest 
world, 


enormous 
ouquet 
ntentions in the struck me violently over one eye, 
and my face was scratched with the wires wound about the 
i ‘’s roses have their thorns! 

t came to the Metropolitan 
hich was new to me, yet in other respects 
e, Here in New York the consistently 


director 


hve rh Lie opera Slnper 


rally, when I fi 


generous policy of the s does not make a possible 
and though it is 
at art patrons who support 
in truly royal fashion. In 
the standpoint of the box 
The Hofoper was not expected to 
the house was filled the box-office 
ted than one-half the 
taging the opera performed. Officers 
paid a ridiculously low sum 
for admission; and there were 


deticit as alarming a g as it might be, 


Vienr tou ( re ! wa 
itfice 
when 


receipt urdly ‘ represet more 


cost of m a 

e army 
seat rates fo 

» New York Met 


ty 


opolitan is maintained by a group of 
and in Vienna the situation 

respect, for the Hofoper and the 
first dramatic Austria, were 
s but adjuncts of the imperial court 
assigned for their support, but the 
nual deficit. The result was that 

idered in Hofoper productions 
en in the factories, who made the 
3, the costumes, and so on, 
ution had on its pay roll some 


generous pa 40 } opera 
was very sin t 


Hofburgthea stage in 


‘stage accessorie 


By Maria Jeritza 


Translated by Frederick H. Martens 
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could—and often did—make 
things very uncomfortable for hin 

As regards the artists, the un- 
derlying idea was to establish a 
permanent ensemble which was 
trained to work together. To that end 
young artists with promising voices were 
given opportunities to study free of charge, 
and to develop their talent at the Vienna 
Conservatoire. 

The Metropolitan Opera House alw 
has sought to add artists to its company 
who have given proofs of dramatic as well 
as vocal characterization. To this policy 

y coming to the United States was really 

I did not know about it until mucl 
when Mr. Otto Kahn himself ir 
rmed me of the fact, but it 
hen I created the réle of Ariadne at the 
first performance in Stuttgart, in 1912 
Mr. Kahn, who was traveling in Germany 
that summer, happened to be in the audi 
He liked my voice and my acting, 
and after his return to America suggested 
to Mr. Gatti-Casazza that an effort be 
made to induce me to come to the Met 
ropolitan Opera House, 


Ts | 


ays 


seems that 


ence 


A Singer’s Spacious Leisure 


YOMETIMES I am inclined to 
WJ that the good old tradition, which so 
still that when a 
donna has sung her role on the stage she i 


think 


many believe, prima 
through until her next performance 
out to burden her 
all the time in the world in which t 


herself, 


, Wilh 
a Care mind, and with 
)amuse 
has been handed down from the 
century. Then 


eighteent! prime donr 


could and did devote themselves 
heartedly to enjoying life as soon 
had finished trilling their roulad 
t 


he audience, 

I wish that 
take the spacious leisure of the opera singer 
for granted in this way actually had to 
live her life for a time. They would soon 
notice the difference between their theory 
and her practice 

The manner in which an opera singer 
really lives, in fact, is largely determined 
by her actual operatic work. The 
who has achieved success, who has 
to the ] 


some of the people 


singe! 
risen 


the r pertoire, 1s 





Susie SunEA 
Madame Jeritza in the Title Role of Thats 

two thousand employes. The ballet school, which re- 
sembled that of the Russian Imperial Ballet, always had 
some two hundred and fifty girls and youths in process of 
training, and if by chance the expenditures rose beyond 
the regular allowance set, they were always met without 
objection of any sort; the glory and splendor of the 
Hofoper and Hofburgtheater were a Hapsburg family 
tradition, and simply had to be maintained. 

Here in New York the costumes of the singers and the 
instruments of the orchestra are mostly private property. 
In Vienna, where all the artists were engaged at a fixed 
salary for the entire year, or at least part of the season, the 
costumes and gowns were usually the property of the in- 
stitution, and even the musicians of the orchestra did not 
use their own instruments. The strings—the most valu- 
able old Italian violins, violas and cellos, autographed by 
famous makers, real museum pieces like everything else 
at the Hofoper, were the property of the crown. 

Then again, it seems to me that the opera plays an en- 
tirely different part in the social life of New York from 
what it Vienna. Here there are thousands of 
enthusiastic opera goers, but for all that, opera probably is 
not a vital, indispensable part of the city’s life. In Vienna 
it was; everybody went to the opera; the opera and 
the theaters played a very important part in the life of the 
city. I remember that an editorial writer on one of the 
biggest papers, Das Fremdenblatt, once said to me, “If 
we have an important political article already set up in 
type, and we get some opera news at the last moment, the 
serious political article goes out and the opera-news story 
takes its place!’’ Yes, Vienna was an opera and theater 
town, and the first interest of the local newspapers was 
operatic gossip and speculation. The director of the 
Hofoper was entirely free from interference or dictation 
so far as the Emperor was concerned, but the press 


does in 


great roles of 
bound by all sorts of invisible chains, not 
of habit, but of necessity, if she hes to 
hold her own. 

Her roles, their demands and exigencies, actually deter 
mine her mode of living. To a great extent everything else 
in her life has to be arranged to suit the requirements of her 
operatic work. Other women, even though they may be 
more or less tied down by household duties or have a busi 
ness position, are usually able to make room for 
engagements, for But the 
course is dictated by her round of rehearsals and per 
formances. 

It is natural, perhaps, to think, “Well, Jeritza sings 
twice a week on an average; that should leave her plenty 
of time for other things!’’ Yet this is not the case. In the 
very first place there are the rehearsals, on days when I am 
not singing, which are very taxing, and often last uninter- 
ruptedly from ten to two. I have to avoid anything like 
exertion during the day when I am singing an evening per- 
formance at the opera. I must relax in order to be at my 
best when the time comes. Before the performance, at 
about five o'clock, I have a light meal, tea or coffee; I like 
my coffee Viennese in style, with plenty of milk. Then I go 
with my maid to the opera at least an hour before the per 
formance, for there are always a good many details to 
which I have to attend; I have to dress, I have to apply 
my make-up, I have to see that all changes of costume are 
laid out. 

Costumes, especially new ones, by the way, always seem 
to excite the critics who sit in judgment onthesinger. In my 
performances of Tosca in 1922 I dropped the traditional 
scoop bonnet which Tosca usually wears—in entire agree- 
ment with historical fact; Puccini himself told me it was 
quite correct—and wore a blue bandeau around my head, 
with a lace shawl draping my hair. In the first act most 
Toscas wear a white gown, but in keeping with my band of 
blue ribbon I chose a Directoire gown of sky-blue satin 
because blue goes well with my hair, and there is no reason 
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opera singer's 
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on earth why Tosca should be held down to white. These the more important mechanical difficulties which may call 
j changes of detail caused an amount of comment quite out for study At the same time | get an idea of the general 


of proportion to their importance. This matter of costume lay and arrangement of the vocal line, breath control and 

is another thing which calls for careful study, and costs phrasing, the climaxing moments, and so or 

time; and even when she knows her selectior historically After that comes the ta a rdinating all the mu 

valid as well as effective the opera singer is often criticized of the rdéle and conquering its dif! r igeneral wa 
r And it is always wise to be certain before every per As a rule it does not take me more than four or five days t 

formance that every hook a d eye in a costume Is in place vel up a new opera role, no matt how ditheult its mu 

Oo that no accident can occur on the tage sometime and sing it in the rough 
































Maria Jeritza in Her Home In Ovat—The Famous 


only a single hook or button stands between the sublime But then comes the hardest part of a the working out 

and the ridiculous—and for that reason I always go ove in detail and polishing of the musical rendering. I already 
4 my costumes tor the evening once more, to be ire all 1 have the design, the conception, clearly u mind Now 

In order its details must be perfected All the meaning and beauty - 

The performance u ually takes from two to three hours, which dwell in the melody line, in its rising and falling 

and the first thing I do on arriving home is to take a hot accents, its dramatic and lyric inflectio which ‘ 

bath and eat a little supper It is quite out of the question song its life and color, must be developed i onnectio! 

for me to go out socially the evening of a performance; Igo with the individual réle and the general plan of the opera 

to bed instead, and the following morning sleep somewhat This proce one which take me trom tour to five 

later than would be the case on other 

days 

; The real exertion in the case of ar 

{ pera singer hes not so muctl n ner 

R inging as in her acting of a role, for 

nearly every modern opera make 
great dramatic and physical demand 
At the same time she cannot neglect 

; her practicing Even wher the opera 

! is not in season I spend a couple of 

: hours a day practicing 

lam acquainted with the theory ‘ . 
that a singer who knows a large num , 

| ber of roles 1 practically letter 

} perfect in most of her parts in the 

| } older repertoire operas, and hence Be. 
need not rehearse them. This is quite ' 
vrong. No matter how well a lead 

i g singer may know a part, she entirely at home in the role when I 

} always has to rehearse it afew day tepped the stage 
before the performance for the ensem Brief but intensive preparation is 
ble, and new operas call for numer- me thing poor preparation 1 ir 

' ous rehearsals before the whole cast ther. Nosinger, no matter how pop 

} Is Working together as it hould Md lar hould expect her popularity to 

\ ; excuse poor preparati ict 

Feeling at Home in a Part + really nothing re or less than la 

{ ~~, ne And the ng ‘ just 
|| Aye opera singer develops a beginning a cares era should 

4 routine of her own in studying never feel herself above ill part 
a new role. I read my libretto before he should study and prepare it 
| ever think of looking at a note of iu iretull ind co wntiou 
the music. Most operas are period though it were the title rdle. Not so 

operas; their characters live, move long ago I watched two artists at a 

| and have their being in a time whose Metropolitan rehearsal in the smail 

! / definite historical atmosphere has relatively unimportant parts it 

' been well established. If the heroine trusted tothem. It wasarea! pleasur 

i is to be ;convincing in manner and tosee how carefully they had prepared 

: action, as well as vocally, she must ' them and with what admirabk 
feel herself into this atmosphere. So S20 aie the vere ing 

\ when I am reading the libretto I dip 
into books which will help me visu- Disagreeable Roies 
alize the spirit of the epoch in which 

{ the opera occurs I must base my yl RHAPS the most t g ti 

} performance on a knowledge of the | the opera yer ha " 

) surroundings and the mental point of herself in someone else’s place cont 
view of the woman whom I am called j without a stor Like eve 
upon to impersonate. It takes me other human being, she ha er ow 
from eight to ten days to secure this temperament, dis} { ind cha 
feeling of at-homeness in my period. ter, her ow! tinctive es and 

} Then Il am ready to take up the music. ‘ Like othe et ‘ 

' My first going-over is entirely tech- draw ti rv 
nical. As I read the score I note all mix nate 

| 


Singer as Marietta in The Dead City 




















The Prima Donna as Tosca ontinued on Page 117 
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to understand. 
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s of a marriage 
unknown doctor; 


moment as it had 


h to see Edwina suitably 
narried, but because of the sports- 
problem Edwina 
If Edwina won in this 


moral, 
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Doctor Sayman’s, smiled into 
them. ‘‘But Edwina’s sensible; 
at least you grant me that; I’m 
the mother of a sensible daugh 
ter.”’ 

He nodded vigorously in reply, 
turned abruptly and crossed to 
where Edwina stood leaning 
against the white marble mantel 

Above her head 
ss orchid hung from a <¢ rys 
Edwina lifted her hand 
to finger its calyx, was looking 
the flower now in 


piece. 
faultle 


a single 


tal vase. 
al 
an excess of in 
terest, 

It had dawned upon her that 
her mother was determined to be 
sweet, and that, she 
the most trying réle she could 
have adopted in which to receive 
Leonard. Leonard, 
was meeting a woman of Vivien’s 
type for the first time in his life, 
and registered a 
amusement 


LIONS 


realized, was 


she felt sure, 





she certain 


as to what hi 
W yuld be. 

As he approached her she aban 
doned the 
flower and said, ‘‘ Leonard wants 
to tell mother, 
engaged. He wants 

She broke off, because Leonard 
raised his } 
to her as he came up to her 

“You will think, Mrs 


that Edwina and I are 


reat 


her observation of 





you, that we're 


1and in mock warning 
side 
Tower 

extremely 
are. But 


And sO, 


unconventional, and we 


we love each other ol 


course 
He hesitated a moment, looking 
at Vivien; 
complete silence took possessior 
of the room. 

Vivien had established he 
again on her chaise longue 


‘ 
1 


and as he hesitated a 


sell 
before 
the embers on the hearth, and lay 
reclining there like some exoti 
bird of paradise whose long tail 
feathers spread sidewise beyond 
her almost across the room 

The emerald adorned her left 
hand. Except for that, she wore 
no jewels. Into the silence that 
fellupon them, which Vivien made 
no effort to break, the butler en 
tered with tea. Vivien 
the silence to grow. She 


allowed 
KneW 
very well the devastating effects 
of a prolonged silence to anyone 








ve for 


a spiritual defeat; and defeat was 


it hitherto associated with herself. 
d that this afternoon she must manage to put 


entirely 


at a disadvantage in Edwina's 


without his knowing what it was she did, 
her fiancé to Edwina as a clumsy vulgarian. 


As she 


to wring victory from this threatening defeat 


ite 


bet 


protagonist 


Voice 


Ww 


f 


ween 


mental proces 


} 


} 


on the stairs and the 
as bringing to her mother 


answering 


n closed her eyes, summoned all her 


ent prayer to heaven for wisdom in 
for guidance and success in this battle 


herself Edwina It was 


ses that she did not con 


and 


battle between herself and Sayman. 
It was a battle between the 
e was and the type Edwina thought 

was at stake sent the thrill of 
and mind. But it was a woman 


inine who rose languidly and crossed to greet 


it 


vien wore boasted the longest trail of 


is 


be; she had bought it today for this 
It was a deep instinct in Vivien's 


a deep instinct in the consciousness 


trailing robes lend dignity and power to 
background of her mind Vivien was 


are of 


kings 


the 


power inherent in judges’ robes, 


weeping ermine. But her train was 


She Fett But Could Not Utter the Thousand Things a Mother Feels for the Fiance of Her Only Daughter 


the filmiest lace. It spread behind her as delicately eva- 
nescent as feathers of the white peacock. She arranged her 
movements to turn sidewise as she paused, thus presenting 
herself to her visitors in relief against the fanning trail. 

Her hand lingered unduly in Doctor Sayman’s the while 
her eyes held his in an unfathomable soft affection. It was 
as if she felt but could not utter the thousand things a 
mother feels for the fiancé of her only daughter, her little 
girl. 

Vivien held the pose until Doctor Sayman grew restive 
under her eyes 

Her outstanding impression was that he was a man of 
very great strength—and hairiness. 

“Forgive me,” she murmured, withdrawing her hand, 
moving slightly backward upon her filmy trail, “you've 
no idea what it means to me F 

She broke off as if she left to his divination the thought 
that baffled her tongue, and moved toward the chair from 
which she had risen, 

Doctor Sayman followed her, stumbled on her trail as 
she had intended he should, and stammered “I’m sorry.” 

Vivien smiled at him over her shoulder, lifting the trail- 
ing lace out of his reach. He bent over the rent he had 
made, began an apology which Vivien cut short with a 
gesture of her hand. 

And Edwina said, ‘‘ Why on earth do you wear such long 
trains, mother?’’ 

Vivien shook her head in deprecating confusion. 

“It is ridiculous, isn’t it?’’ she agreed. ‘‘ Perfectly 
ridiculous—-so many women are.”’ She lifted her eyes to 


socially uncertain. 

Edwina said at last, ‘‘ Mother 
agrees to our engagement, Len.”’ 

Vivien was busy now with the tea things; and instead of 
hearing Edwina’s words, she lifted the 
tioningly to Doctor Sayman 
Edwina had said that he failed to perceive the implication 
of the sugar tongs and took no notice. Vivien continued to 
hold the tongs up-poised to his gaze. 

After a moment Edwina said, with a trace of impatience, 
“Do you want sugar in your tea, Leonard?”’ 

At that he answered abruptly, ‘‘One—yes.” 

Vivien smiled as though his answer pleased her, and de 
posited the cube of sugar in a teacup, poured the steaming 
iragrant tea upon it, lifted the saucer in slender finger 
held it out to Leonard. 

He left Edwina’s side at the mantelpiece to accept the 
cup from Vivien, standing a moment between them, puz 
zled that Vivien should serve him first. Vivien made no 
attempt to assist his evident puzzlement. 

Edwina said, ‘I don’t take tea.” 

Vivien pointed to the low stool at her side. 

“Sit here, Doctor Sayman.”’” And then, sweetly ingra- 
tiating, ‘‘But I may call you Leonard, too, mayn’t I?” 

As Leonard obeyed the suggestion and sank down upon 
the stool that was too low for him, the teacup tipped and 
some of the liquid spilled upon his wrist. 

“You're not hurt?” Vivien said instantly, leaning to 
relieve him of the cup, to mop the spilled tea from his cuff 
and hand. ‘Sit down first, then I'll give you the tea,”’ she 
commanded with sweet solicitude; and as he yielded to her 
dictates she handed him the dangerous and unwieldy 
implements of the afternoon rite. 


sugar tongs ques- 


He was so absorbed in what 
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The man responded “ Yes, madam,” and withdrew He threw Edwina a quickly veiled glance to ascertain if 

he had gone, Vivie i » smooth any ug! he observed his discomfort. But Edwina’s face revealed 
l | thing, ar he accepted the glass presented hin 
‘s in the semblance of a toast, smiled 
touched the amber 


Edwina came across to them slowly. She had watched 
with Vivien’s suggestions, 
a , upon the intangible 

t t ! hen Leonard, and 


her lover’s efforts to fall in 
hand to eacl 
} 


faintly amused as at the efforts of a lion to play with 


bred Persian cat and find some point of contact 
and smiled as 


nard tasted l 
rd swallowed a mouthful of hot tea too precip thdrew, Vivien saic 
| $ , sut re not dis i I think Edwina 
yu We to speak wit é i Marriage does 
‘ rn no doubt about 


about her 


hiohts 
: ’ she said 


r wonderful, Len?’ 


her question 
to finish, and 


sut, Mrs. Towers, how have ig a a 
I n i { | manage 


he answered 
you happened to produce Edwina 

shrugged, 
But I have, you see; and that proves, doesn’t it, there \ iwina 1 r \ 
oy ™ you .,m ‘ in yntin war t i llove Edwina. That's why 
Edwina closer ny soci r uN fi t | se 

} equ to marry until I graduate, Leor 

\ i int change my mind 


st be some good in me 
orchid 


e spoke she put out a hand to draw 
and in the silence that ensued she held the girl very 
rhe picture was a direct contrast: Vivien’s delicate au lwina’s I I 

{ f | thes stood looking up at the 

ome gorgeous and tropical 

ed his half-empty highbal! glas 


‘beauty set off in lace and emeralds against Edwina’ 

‘k tailored clothes and stark, stern youth y impersonal standpx ul 

n was saying, “You've no idea how proud we are I gal | ttertl 

na. You’re proud of her, too, aren’t you?” floor 0 It was ¢ 

ion puzzled the young man. He put down the im some uneas 
i, and rose to 


contents half finished, 
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g an immed 
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relaxed ir 
ing 
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ther 


shadowy 


ry her 
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lovers address 

ome deep at 

f hope stirred 


; 
med in her de 


ourse I’m proud of her,”’ he said; 
| 


rv paused regarding Viv n wi i 
You se ! mat I i 
slip At r one is married, o ! ta t 
thi wina would be confi 
Vivier seemed to 


l’dwina fidgeted in her place at her mother’s side 
was conscious of a baffling sense of getting nowhere, of 
being caught in one of those dream sensations of trying to ut ig t beauty of th a 
pack a trunk or move up or down a fli tairs. She t Y ind ‘ ‘ tl ard 
rlanced at her fiancé, aware that he, t was less here tl 1ea “It t ) i | if Wo awu o the mantel; 
the snare of Vivien’s wiles. But somehow Edwina felt ‘ f this cor f i ingly co ng ma ding 1 a 
qual to the task of extricating either herself or Leonard Pr r\ anged, her attit t l i t t 1 alfa 4 Kl Vivier 
she paid unwilling tribute to her mother’s skill y as addressed the butler; b \ I ete a and made 
I new a faint regret that Vivien had not gone; rvant, wins her m mi r held a gE 4 lwina’s infatu ! n. She saw his possibilities, 
In the thought she did homage I ing at he si au I irility, his unpolish, might hold 
wr Say ; o Edwina wina ltered breeding 
® , * , 7] y f al 
. 1¢ 
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attitude of bafflement at 
regarded him wit! 
nonest obeisan ¢ 
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shadowil) 
in for plomatic career { 
as sO unmis 


rromise of Le ightor ’s fu 
son of his mother. 


ure 


Leonard's seri 


had broken 

g, ‘* But ‘mafraid. How 

ot to offer you a highball. Edwina, y 

Sayman tray 
direction of the bell — talior 


ide of the room He 


e obviou ly failed to 
ant it 7 
vier ‘ uu didn’t dri 
be very offended if you de« 
ques- The butler, who had proceeded as 
Ince closed, at this poin 


about Vivien, lift 


a crossed to do \ 
ina a grateful glance 
ng a highball for me?’’ he 


iong t turned hi 
the group , 


upflung glance, with its instantly veiled toward 
or her lover; and with inquiring inde« 
long enough to be , Vivien said, obviously 

. ) “you do prefer 


quickl 
e, was not lost or 
decid 


owed it to be followed by a pause 


either Edwina 
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“It'll Mean Life,"* He Answered, “Struggle and Defeat and Weariness and W 
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The Three Isms in Great Britain 


ng Britishers the three or four years 

ve tranquillity and economy which Mr 
d Mr. Baldwin prescribed and promised as a 
N 922 


Mr 


Dex ember, 


eounts in November, if the electors 


Baldwin turned 


1923, Great 


hem a lease of power, 

iw later, and in 

d to pronounce once more on protection 
for the prevailing unemployment 
hastily, ignoring the advice of his 


ty managers He had not worked 


details ¢ tariff proposals, and his new prefer 


| dutie neluding a discriminatory tax on American 


and tinned salmon 
it is attributed to the action of the small shop 


Ministe 


the people that a protective and preferential 


lover the country rs and their support 


iid benetit British industry without raising prices, 
ners would pay the duties. The shop 


id their customers that things would 


r,t 
er after the tariff than they were before, and 
opinion by putting up prices. 
the political sky in Britain is clearer than 
in another, much more unsettled. Clearer, 


if vlectorate 


has pronounced by a decisive 
of one hundred against both protection and pref 
o that the danger of tariff disputes with foreign 
ind toreign customers is eliminated. It also pro 
tilllarger majority against the Labour Party's 
a capital levy, with a large installment of 


cure for unemployment On the 


sh politics is much more unsettled than 


general election has produced a 
in which no party can command a 
At the previous general election, in 
First, the No Coalition 


tonar Law and Baldwin, who gained 


‘in evidence 


working second, the Coalition Conservatives 


unde 


Chambertain 


majority 
Lord Birkenhead, 


third, the 
urth, 


Sir Robert Horne, and Mr. Austen 


Coalition Liberals under Mr 


Lloyd George the Independent Liberals under 


ind fifth, the Labour Party under Mr. Ram 


proved very unpopular. His 


of Mr 
appeal to the country for a tariff-reform mandate these 


As a result Baldwin’s sudden and unexpected 


five parties have been reduced to three-—the Conservatives, 


the Labour Party, and the Liberals, numbering respec- 


tively about 260, 190 and 160, with a few nondescripts or 
independents, making up the complete House of 615. Thus 
there are now three parties representing three isms, or 


political philosophies —Toryism, Socialism, and Liberal- 


ism. But the classification is.by no means so simple as 


this. Each label covers a vast variety of opinion; for 


Englishmen are apt to think independently in politics, and 
both party feeling and party discipline have suffered severe 
ince the The Conservatives are very much at 


shocks war 


variance. They are disgusted with Mr. Baldwin, but there 
; no popular leader to take his place. On the issue of pro- 


full-blooded tariff like Mr. 


Amery and the two Chamberlains, and there are milder 


tection there are reformers 
varieties, ranging down from Mr. Baldwin to Lord Derby 
and the Cecils, who call themselves Free Traders, but are 
willing to try experiments in protection. Again, in foreign 
Die Hards, 


and a much larger group which 


policy there are the who are out-and-out 


Francophiles, supported 
attempts to bring about a practicable set 


The 


opposed to a capital levy and dis 


Lord Curzon’ 
tlement of the Ruhr problem and of reparations 
whole party is strongly 
likes social expenditure, while favoring the maintenance 
and even the expansion of armaments 

The Labour Party, which polled four and a half million 
votes against five and a half million for the Conservatives, 
and four and a quarter million for the Liberals, is opposed 
to a protective tariff on the ground that it would increase 
taxation and the cost of living for the working classes, and 
also because a protective tariff could not assist the big 
trade-unions, such as miners, railway men, textile workers, 
the shipbuilders and dockers, who together furnish a large 
proportion of the Labour members. The party as a whole 
favors the capital levy as a means of redistributing wealth, 
but is not quite so enthusiastic on this ubject as it was a 
The extreme wing of Communists is as noisy as 


On the whole, the Social 


year ago 
ever, but rather less numerous 
ism of the British Labour Party is of a rather mild variety, 
neither able nor very anxious under present conditions to 
suggest violent measures 


The Liberals are more united than for some time past 
The Imperialist wing is less pronounced than before the 
war and peace feeling is almost as strong in the Liberal 
Mr. Lloyd George has lost 


Most of the rank and file are 


Party as in the Labour Party 
two-thirds of his followers. 
ardent supporters of the League of Nations, chiefly because 
they see in it an instrument for promoting peace in Europe 
and for bringing about a general reduction of armaments 
Throughout the election Liberal candidates argued against 
a capital levy, and the majority of them are individualists, 
initiative, as 
Some of the 


believing in free enterprise and business 
against collectivist activity and state control 
new Liberal members are, however, tinged with Socialism, 
and are willing to go a long way with the Labour Party in 
promoting public works for the benefit of the unemployed. 

No one who values his political reputation will care to 
prophesy which of the three isms is likely to dominate 
British opinion during the next ten years. Another elec 
tion is bound to come before very long; though the longer 
it can be postponed the better, from the standpoint of 


business and of the general welfare. 


Minute Men 


FINVHE Sixty-Fighth Congress opened with a falling ba- 

rometer and storm signals set. During its early weeks 
there was much testing out of the balance of power. Appar- 
ently there was considerable lost motion; but, all things 
taken into account, these weeks were not ill-spent, for they 
that 
significant because it was brought about by many thou- 
No doubt Con- 


gressmen did something for their constituents in Decem- 


witnessed a notable achievement was all the more 


sands of voters back in their home towns 


ber and early January; but whatever it was it cannot hold 

a candle to what those constituents did for Congress. 
Secretary Mellon's engaging letters addressed to Dear 

Mr 


Green were admirably timed. Those who want taxes 


February 2,/924 


raised instead of lowered say they were badly timed. The 
adverb depends upon the point of view. Handed to the 
press two or three weeks before the session opened, these 
popular epistles began to soak in and take effect forthwith 


The full 


usually inarticulate voters cannot 


effect of the campaign of letter writing by 


yet be accurately mea 


ured; but it is certainly vreat enough to indicate that we 


are really beginning to learn something about how to make 


popular government to popular will. Some 


responsive 


parts of the country are in advance of other In some 


states the voters have schooled themselves to turn out i! 


substantial percentages on Election Day. Other communi 


ties, with a more lively interest in government, come out at 


the primaries as well. Still others are begir 
with new alertness the performance of the repr 
they have deliberately nominated and elected 

The popular movement, unprecedented and unorganized, 
that led to the calling of President Harding’s conference on 
the | 


limitation of armaments was conclusive proof f the 


power of obscure citizens to force their re presentatives to 


before it, showed that when enough voter 


do their bidding triumph, which swept all oppositior 


want 
nite policy carried out and want it hard ¢ noug! 


it with sufficient firmness even in the face 


denials they will latei ave thelr 


sooner or 


The nation-wide demand for lower taxes i 


not entirely, a matter of the pocketbook 
Immediate, 


rights 


involved as well as 


interest was sufficient to stimulate patriotic and unpatri 


otic citizens alike to put up a fight. Now having struggled 
with gratifying results for our personal and immediate wei 
fare, why not give some thought and concert 

immediate national welfare? For example: TI 
now before Congress for the sane restrictior 


tion is an issue Just as important as that 


‘ 


alien people and other foreign interes 


govern themselves accordingly, why should 


born Americans know it and display equal energy 


activity for the protection of their own land? The effects of 
the adoption or the rejection of the legislation now pend 
will be felt through the coming centurie 

There is a group of devoted and patriotic 
gress, acting without much regard for par 
David A 


Representative Albert Johnson, Judge John C. Boy 


men as Pat Harrison and Reed 


some of their ( olleagues on the House ( ommittee on Imm 


gration— who are working night and day for the enactment 


of laws designed to raise the racial quality of our immigr: 


tion and to forestall the day when we shall have a com 
pletely mongrelized America 

This group is not without substantial voting streng 
and will face 
Amer 
ica for Americans and for those who want to become and 
are fitted 


but its program will have an uphill fight 


emasculation and defeat if those who believe in an 


Americans do not rally round wit} 


to become 
voice and pen and give tireless support to those who ar 
Heve, and 


fighting their battle so valiantly. Those who be 


believe honestly, that America is a God-given dumping 
ground for all Europe at least cannot be charged with being 
Nothing dis 


very setback strengthens their resolution 


quitters. They never tire. They never stop 
mays them. 
They give their time, they give their money, they maintain 
their agents in Washington and elsewhere. Their opposi 
tion is most formidable. 

President Coolidge and the better element in bot! 
houses of Congress need a few million old-fashioned Minute 
Men just as sorely as Washington and his generals needed 
1776. These volunteers pledged to 


a few thousand in 


instant response, will not have to drop ax or plow at the 
sound of the alarm. They need not quit office or factory, 
nor allow their own affairs to go by the board, as their fore- 
fathers did. All that is required of them is that they take 
an intelligent interest in government and use active pet 
sonal efforts among friends, neighbors, congressmen and 
senators to get done the things that ought to be done and to 
prevent the things that ought not to be done. They can 
force sound legislation on immigration, meet other national 
emergencies as they arise, bring in an era of higher efficiency 
in Federal and local government and contribute mightily 


to the peace of the world. 
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STEADY AS SHE GOES 


OTHING 


and delicate than 


could be more 
the que 
Many 


men think that a system can be 


way consolidation expe rienced 


made so extensive that it 

physically impossible for a railway president to give 
personal care to its operation, as such an official must do. 
‘he National Traffic 


rganization of shippers, ha 


Industrial League, the national 
twice gone on record against 
The Traffic World, 


this important body, said last June of such law-compelled 


compulsory consolidation organ of 


mergers: “If we are to adopt some means of lifting our- 


elves by our bootstraps, we think that out-and-out 


government ownership is by fur the most attractive.” 
Only one phase of this intricate subject seems to be 
least, it must be left to the 


clear—that, for the present at 


operation of natural economic forces and the judgment of 


lway managers, security ow and shippers to work 
Bt for 
would have been done long ago 


National Indus- 


great report on the 


jut suitable adjustment of railway lines the 


Sherman Law much of thi 
o far as practicable and beneficial, as the 
trial Conference Board points out in its 


railway tuation 


Even if the railways do succeed in arranging consolida- 


tions, the Government must approve them before they 


become effective; and this will be done only if such mergers 


in the public Interest and carry out the 


While Ww 


idea of a na 


tional railway system rking out their plans 


iulway managers realize 


that the Government 


will say no unless those 
plans % for com 


mon good supreme 


seeds cae By Albert J. Beveridge ‘* 


power, that sovereign “‘no,”” but at least effective in pre 


venting schemes which might possibly wrong the public 


The final feature of the Railway Act of 1920, analyzed 


the preceding article, which to some extent carries out the 
policy of considering all railways as a national interdepend 


ent and interrelated system, is that establishing the Labor 


Board. The wisdom of this device is questionable, as | 


shall presently show 


Such, in general, are the provisions of the act heretofore 


reviewed, which begins the process of conforming legisla 


tion to existing conditions throughout America 


begu 
harmonious government supervision in the third great phase 


Ame 


should be done 


in the development of 
What more 


ce rtainly no backward step hould be taker 


rican railway transportatior 


in the same directior For most 
Reactionisn 
as foolish and ruinous in the matter of railway evolution a 


is unintelligent and harmful in any stage of human progres 


Injudicious Regulation 


-WO NO more mere useless hampering of railway manage 
ment; no more mere obstructive governme! tal interfer 
encewith railway operation; nomore mere senseless clogging 


of the wheels of transportation; no more pure ly vindictive 


legislation; no more mere campaign assault 


purposes All 


on the railways for election 


THE PLAIN TRUTH OF IT 


neident 
American 
and done 


things are old stuff growing out 


second period of railway ad 


Vance a day that over 


Adequate carrying service for all the more 


people 


important than the gratification of personal or party 


ambitions; nor can the well-being of all the people be 


permitted to be impaired by incasing conditions in the 


trait-jacket formula sheer hatred of 


the railways 


When sucl 


preéminent 


am Z. Ripley, of Harvard, and such master 


management a Henry Ford 


agree, 


ot give ombined and 
ve judgment ! l ( ii wi the 

manulacturer 

“today we fit 


nd Mr 


lucted by law 


rules and regulatior Ford add 
business cannot 
Professor Ripl careful books on the sub 
ect declares that that clumay 


niudicious regulat 


p to inve 


at it shall defeat its ov purpose 


ind its 


proper aim, whic dequate public 


at reasonable rat \ » { e United 
States, dependent upo 
instrument for their 


If any 
hould 


modificatior 
they not rengther 


Centinued on Page 42 








THE 


SHORT TURNS ANI 


Hair a la Mode 


0 jlaris a] 


l hack hard 


peer 


haggy sororuy, 


/ 


ought ila note oJ 


tled for a while 


from-Borneo style! 
f headdre insanily 
pare nts’ profanity; 


man 


could 


wee her 


ule banality 


hiler me nlality. 


cope u ith her hair 


\delaide W. Neall. 


Peggy of the Cabaret 


Ww? Baln La 
all part in tenn 


Maire! 


you 


You litth 
you 
of "21! You're a fine 
Well, I didn't 
but you look like a million dollar 
bride! Let's see, your 
Well I'd a been a redhead my 
nly | hear that henna affects the 


bundle of herring 
massaging that 
Indian club 


know your ; 


Ince were 
the Seandal 
> mel 

her Cie 

si up like at wotlegger's 

hun now, ain't it 


Drain 


cabaretts now, Babe. Still alive an’ 


ver in a joint called the Pallay de 


= SS 


The Man Who Apptauded Before the Sonata Was Finished 


Booze Arts. I was with one of those jumpin’ jacks in the 
sticks for a while. The Four Flying Ginsburgs was the 
I was the fourth Ginsburg. Those bimbos kep’ me 
tossin’ an’ hoppin’ on the old traps till | was drove half 
cuckoo and I coulda killed all those birds with one stone 
what with their coppin’ the spotlight all the time and 
handin’ theirselves the credit with those phony smiles of 


hame 


theirs 
be yourself! You can’t 
storm or strife nor ball and 
Not on your lipstick, dearie! I’ll sign any 
contract but a marriage one! But listen to this Babe, this 
is good, listen. As I was sayin’ I did the Ginsburg troupe 
dirt one night and left the show cold down in a little dump 
near Scranton, Pa 


Me engaged? Be yourself, Babe, 
catch me bein’ any 


chain eyether. 


John’s 


I told °em my talons was too good for 
their tank-town number so | hopped a rattler for the big 
burg. Well dearie I was hocfin’ along Broadway the next 
day lookin’ like the last Rose of Sharon and feelin’ like a 
half-portion of hash when who do you think I collided with 
but Mr. MacIntyre the press agent! Well Babe you coulda 
knocked me over with a twin-six if Mr. MacIntyre didn’t 
ask me right then and there what was I doin’ and went to 
work on the spot and asked me would I take a job at the 
Pallay 
Well Mr 


ain't got a religion, he’s a amethyst or somethin’. 


MacIntyre is a funny man Babe, they say he 
But he’s 
oileans Babe, the kind 
that try to sheik you all over the lot on a line of wisecracks 


not like some of these other p. a 


when they take down your pedigree for a newspaper stunt. 
But listen to this Babe, get this now, this is good, this’ll 
hand you a laugh Babe. Remember that snippy little 
moll we used to have so many scraps with over in the 
dressin’ room at the old Casino? Well if she didn’t turn up 
the next day in Mr. MaclIntyre’s office steppin’ aroun’ like 
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the queen's jewels in a hock 
Let me tell you somethin’ 
that jane 
dumb she thinks filly sole is the 
name of a racehorse. An’ she’s 
always talkin’ about what slim 
ankles has, but 
know the calf of it, dearie! 

Mr. MacIntyre was askin’ her 
what was her opinion of Keat 
and she said she couldn’t give it 


shop! 


about Babe, she’s so 


she you don’t 


now because she never traveled 
on that circuit. Why that 14 
karat dumb-bell was actually 
stupid enough to admit that she 
never heard of the 
Theery! Can y’imagine a dumb 
wonder like that Well 
now I never made that burg my 
self when ! was travelin’ through 
k rance 


Einstein 


sabe? 


entertainin’ our brave 
the 


covered 


veterinarians during 
Babe but I 
Chateau Theery an’ I gave the 
boys the best I had, in fact m; 
whole repartee. I think I got the 
better of that baby Babe 
was still pullin’ the ritz and tellin 
the world about 
permanent wave won In a 
spellin’ contest Mr. MacIntyre 
run off for the chorus girls wher 
I said what you 


wal 
certainly 


he 


the prize of a 


she 


need is not a 


permanent wave but a perma 
nent shave, the back of your neck 
hasn't seen a barber for 

Well when are y 
me over at the Pallay dearic 
We got a wonderful raddio in the 
Last night we 
got Stamford and Perth Amboy 
and the night 
Got what did you say, 
Be yourself, Babe, be yourse if 
Is that pretty? Well the raddio 
man is a wonderful speaker but 
we put one over or 


Oo long 


ou gonna Visit 


dressin’ room 


before we 


de arle 





him all right 
He was tellin’ us some 
but we fooled 
stayed up till 3 a.m 
Colorado 


bedtime 
him an’ 
One of those 
Gally 
Coochey got on next and maybe 
didn’t a couple of 
high ones off the shingles. That 
reminds me Babe, Mr. MacIntyre 
said he was gonna have Solly 
Davis write me a new song, some 
thin’ about the Queen of the 
Won't that be one grand wow Babe? Solly’ 
gonna take me over to the songwriters’ ball next Saturday 
night when I finish my stuff at the Pallay. Oh yeh, he’ 
written a couple of hits. I Got a Bamboo Bimbo—remem 
ber that one?——then there was Sweet Daddy, Won’t You 
Be Your Mama’s Boy, and somethin’ else about the Masor 
Dixie line where I’ll meet that Southern mammy of mine, 
though between you and I Babe it’s more like that Moscow 
mammy of mine for Solly. Solly’s a good kid though, he’s 
gonna introduce me to a malted millionaire who’s got a pil 
of jack salted away in a new Broadway show. I think I can 
cop a swell part in it Babe and if I do it’ll be the gallstone 
of my career. I’m practicin’ a new sheik-to-sheik dance 
now with Tommy Lopez that'll make Valentino look like 
a sick cow. 


stories 


sopranos like 


she bounce 


Dumb-bells 


Well, I gotta step along now Babe, I’m goin’ out to feed 
with a new beefsteak beau. Well olive oil dearie, olive oil 
it’s good for the scalp. Don’t be such a dumb squaw an’ 
let me hear from you sometime. Max Lief. 


Goblinesque 


AST night after supper I dozed in my den, 

4 And a Goblin sneaked in and se questered my pen; 
1 mischievous, sly little son of a gun, 
And when I awoke and saw what he had done 
I know you'll forgive me for getting so mad, 
For this is the stuff that he wrote on my pad 
A is for Apple. You squeeze it, and then 
You put in some yeast and some raisins; and when 
It starts to cul up—why, you swallow a kick 
And rush out to look for a lion to lick 


Continued on Page 68 
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Beans that really 
nourish | 


Beans you enjoy so thoroughly and 
digest so thoroughly that they offer the 
ideal food. Food that tempts your 
appetite, delights your taste and is readily 
digested—the best kind of food for you. 
Make Campbell’s Beans a frequent dish 
on your table—their welcome never 
wears out. And you never tasted better 
tomato sauce! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States an 
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We Stared Straight at Each Other. 


xx 
side of the patio, on the verge 
hadow \ - brilliant-feathered 
ving flower, was perched beside 
i extended crest and 
but | could sec 
and their playful, affectionate smile 
stuff clothed her 
picture 


its gravely 
could not hear her voice, 
some 
colored in long lines 
and older 


agreat well, and filling fast with night. 


illet 


than my 
patch of cloudless sky was 
at the 
etion from a secret source of light in the 


already 
afterglow on the high adobe 
the dark yreen 


ige lamps tt 


tie ¢ 


And | 


ran 
eld in some forgotten path of 
god came to life behind his moving 
ic of the falling water seemed 
rh re 


then silence again 


lemn rhythmie incantations 


invisible wings, 


n were gold ana silver, dusk and 


' 
iman on whom a spell has 
turned and came slowly 
aHaOWY 


flowers, moving 


ch gave her smallness dignity and 
My 


rene 


companion advanced to meet 
ng of an O, Henry desperado 
me guardsman I could almost 
pur 
Forgive m 
Call 


But this 


himself Huan Fitzroy 


, Senora 


We were « in t pac f each other. Her eyes rested 
life had | forgotten them and 


Yet it seemed that 


fmy\ 
rating blue 
impossible. A 
out of 


eemed simply 


ten thousand miles away 
ed English gentleman of whom she 
with kindliness 


perhaps, a gentle 


ith this rapscallion —dirty, down at 


T Don't Know What I Saw in His Face. 


By I. A. RR. WYLIE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 
heel, two days’ growth of black beard on a swarthy face 
that the sun had burnt to leather? 

She glanced at me. At first she was deadly pale, and 
then as swiftly the sensitive color had flooded her cheeks 
and gone again. I saw her mouth quiver and the quick 
contraction of the fair brows, as when she was at 
puzzled and deeply moved. 

“But it is Euan!” 

I tried to laugh. 

“Tt really is, though I don't feel real.” 

“| thought I had fallen asleep and dreamed that 1 was 
at home.”’ 

* Don’t tell me I looked like this in Stoneborough!”’ 

We both laughed then, tremu-ous and incredulous still. 
She had given me her hands and I held them fast! Out- 
wardly it was a joyous recognition. But inwardly every 
thing had changed. We both knew it, as one does know 
that kind of thing, in a flash, without word or sign; the 
thought that she had kissed me, that we had been play- 
fellows and lovers made us both shrink back into ourselves 
We weren't even strangers. We were people who had 
known each other in some other life, and who were trou- 
bled —almost antagonized by the stirring of old memories. 

“I'm sorry, Lisbeth, dropping in on you like this—out 
of the clouds——-in this state. You see, they wouldn't let 
me come by train; I had to walk.” 

“But I don’t understand ei 

“He hadn’t a permesso,”’ my guide explained. ‘You 
know the general's orders, seflora. He might have been 
shot. If he had only wired z 

He jooked at me with a quizzical reproof. As for me, I 
hadn’t realized in my set and obstinate haste the part I 
might have to play. In my imagination I had met John 
Smith forthwith, faced him out in an immediate encounter, 


once 


It Was Unreadable 


blown his damnableness to the winds with my gather- 
ing rage and contempt. But life is at once simpler and 
more difficult than one’s dramatic fancies. It goes its 
way. One eats, one sleeps, one exchanges commonplaces 
through the course of a tragedy 
‘Il suppose it was that fellow Anderson,” I 
stupidly. ‘‘He annoyed me. Besides, I had a 
surprising you.” 

“Well, only ordinary things surprise us here 

Lisbeth turned to him. She had become very quiet. The 
first reaction of amazement was over. Some new realizatior 
had come to her and she had withdrawn herself. 

“Sir Euan is an old playmate of mine, Colonel Decies.”’ 

The colonel raised his eyebrows at me. 

“T’ll believe anything of him when he’s had a wash and 
You'll allow me, won't you, to provide 
things until your own come, Sir Euan?” 

He threw in the title with a little quirk of laughter, and | 
could have laughed, too, at the sheer grotesqueness of it all 

“<1 shall be awfully obliged. 
badly as anything.” 

I felt I might make a fool of myself. Weakness 
over Her hand still lay in mine—unwilling, I knew 
But I didn’t seem able to let go. I was shaking, too, like an 
infatuated boy at the mere touch of her. I saw the old 
compassion come into her face, and I pulled myself up. 
I would have none of that. I was almost angry 

“It’s nothing —the sun —a touch of fever.” 

Young Colonel Decies tucked his arm in mine 

“T’ll take charge of him, sefiora,”” he added companion 
ably. ‘‘Glad I didn't shoot you on sight, sir. But 
will be dreadfully disappointed.” 


muttered 
notion of 


a change of clothes 


I want a square meal as 


broke 


me 


Ande rson 


XxXT 
AM of tough fiber. After I had been doped with quinine 
and had bathed and shaved and adjusted myself to 
Decies’ excellently tailored uniform I was more or less my 
own man again. We three dined together by candlelight in 
Continued on Page 30 












Texas had become a great cattle country 
before the Civil War. Its vast plains were 
spotted with herds of half-wild, long-horned 
cattle, which found their way in uncertain 
numbers, by trail and river, into the mar- 
kets of the North and East. 


During the war Texas was cut off from 
the rest of the country. With no market 
outlets, vast herds accumulated. 

When the war was over and the Texas 
embargo lifted, these cattle began to stream 
northward to the railroads that were slowly 
pushing their way across the Kansas 
prairies. 

Regular trailssprang up—first the Baxter 
Springs orOld Shawnee, then the Shawnee, 
the Chisholm, and finally the Pecos, away 
over in New Mexico. 

Along these trails, beaten into broad 
tracks by myriads of hoofs, the strung-out 
herds plodded along, moving slowly 
northward. 
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Early Cattle Trails 
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Day by day, the picturesque ‘‘cowboy”’ 
of song and story rode beside them. Night 
by night he kept watch over them. 


Where these trails crossed the railroads, 
shipping towns developed—the famous 
cow-towns of the early West. 


But this supply of cattle benefited neither 
the Texas cattle raiser nor the far-away 
meat consumer as much as it should have 
Lank, stringy creatures to begin with, the 
long, hard journey afoot, followed by a 
gruelling trip in the crude trains of the day, 
did not make “‘ long-horn’”’ meat any better. 


This primitive system disappeared with 
the advent of the modern packing industry, 
which sprang up to meet changing condi 
tions and growing needs. The long jour 
neys afoot to market were made unneces- 
sary when the packers placed plants in 





live stock areas, and established country- 
wide distributing systems—using refrig 
eration—for prepared meats 


All this made for better meat. It showed 
stock raisers that good meat animals paid 
more, and opened up competitive markets 
where quality was rewarded in terms of price 


Swift & Company has played an impor 
tant part in this development. Through 
its vast organization of twenty-three pack 
ing plants, hundreds of branch houses, and 
thousands of refrigerator cars, the widest 
possible market for high grade meat has 
been developed. Not only has the con 
sumer benefited by getting this better 
meat, but increased returns have benefited 
the stock raiser 


Out of every dollar received by Swift & 
Company formeat and by-products, eighty 
five cents is paid out for live animals. Swift 

| 


& Company's profit from all sources aver 
ages only a fraction of a cent per pound 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


Acknowledgment 


Swift & Company is indebted 
to Mr. Rudolf A. Clemen for 
permission to use historical data 
from his book, ‘‘The American 
Live Stock and Meat Industry” 
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He closed the subject firmly. We went back to my own 
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air 


end 
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Continued from Page 28) 
vhite-painted dining room, and afterwards sat out 
and drank coffee and chatted. It was all very 
I might have come for 


io 
1 pleasant and casual 

if 

I, at least, was not 

And once Decies spoke 


was a fourth presence with us 
jus of him for a moment 
only, but an abrupt, impatient way, as 
al preoccupation had suddenly broken through. 


“We 


once in 


! must be on his way back,’’ he said 


this fine hero of theirs was only a 

’ Or what else? There was some other 
approach at San Roberto. Here it was 

ve servants knew of it. The knowl- 

faces as they watched us. As for 

ee the thing riding up to us through the 
rider, with the inscrutable visionary eyes. 
Even the Eng- 


yo 


a general in this country? 

an English gold-mining company‘ 

at me 

10 Englishmen here; only adventurers. And 

shareholders can thank their stars that their 
he only army that matters in these 


i his eyes 
the 


* runs 


not successfully, perhaps, for Decies 


the air of a man whose ears have been attuned to lies 


no 


ch 


life and 


el And I 


to be eceived, but with an astounding 
For that matter, I felt like someone in a dream 
thing is possible and natural. I told them 


easily d 


ever, 


had grown restless with the ordered confinement of 


had thrown everything overboard to 
had nodded, in his pleasant, well-bred 


JOC 


accepting my explanations at their face value. 


at 


} 
ny 


W we're all here,”’ he said. ‘‘ England was, is, 
always will be the center of the whirlwind. But 
nin the vortex toolong. We can't stick thesafety.” 
he left us, and Lisbeth and I sat alone and 
hing a moonbeam move like a slow searchlight 
to trees and fountains to the closed doors of 


it climbed the walls at last and left us in a pale 


darkness. But I saw Lisbeth vividly—was sharply aware 
that the very pose of her upright body was a gesture of re- 
Her eyes had never once met mine. 

Now that we were alone, it seemed that we had nothing 
to say to each other. The news—the common memories 
that should have flowed easily between friends so strangely 
met choked at their source. But, indeed, friendship had 
gone. We had become antagonistic, obscurely on guard, 
I with my wretched knowledge that made me feel like an 
assassin waiting for my moment. 

It had not come. That much was clear to me. She must 
think what she must of me; my reckoning had to be with 
the man himself. 

Well, I have to tell things as they were; and I recognized 
even then with a sort of consternation a subtle, dangerous 
change in my own temper. I had come within his sphere 
again. His influence seemed to breathe out of the very 
walls that surrounded us. It made me doubt—not myself, 
not even the unhappy derelict Paula, beating her pitiful 
disastrous way to this storm center, much less the truth of 
her story, but rather the very foundations on which we 
build our conduct, our judgments. 

It was Lisbeth herself —this house—this garden—set in 
the midst of chaos—something royal—vast, big-gestured. 
I have to throw out words as they come to me to explain 
what was inexplicable. It seems childish to say that the 
very room in which I was to sleep, with its austere magnifi- 
cence, the rare, lovely things pillaged from every civiliza- 
tion that had ever tried to express its spirit in stone and 
metal, the great emerald shining darkly on Lisbeth’s hand, 
should make me feel like a cheap-jack moralist. And yet 
there lies at least something cf the truth. 

“T’ll give her a kingdom yet!” Fitzroy had said. ‘She 
shall have all the jewels that men ever sweated and died to 
bring out of the earth.” 

He had done something of all that, perhaps at a cost no 
less terrific to himself. Not even in this country of bound- 
less possibilities could a man have attained and given this 
fantastic splendor without a titanic effort of mind and 
body. Contempt of him at least became ridiculous. 

And Lisbeth? I had said good-by to a child. She moved 
and spoke like a woman on whom a mantle of responsibility 
and even power had fallen. If the charm of innocence had 


serve, 
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gone, she had grown, had widened, deepened. I did not 
know her any more. She had become unfathomable. 
Happy or unhappy? I had no clew. 

I knew that she was not afraid of me. Lisbeth had never 
been afraid. But she mistrusted me. Her instinct for trutl 
and fineness had been warned. What, after all, had I come 
for, I, who had said in effect, ‘‘ Next time we meet you will 
have to remember that I love you.” 

I broke our silence. 

“You're sorry I’ve come, Lisbeth.” 

She turned her head. For the first time she looked full 
at me, challenging me with her own honesty. 

“That makes me seem very ungracious, doesn’t it? No, 
I’m not sorry —only anxious and puzzled. You’ve come at 
a dangerous time. And then—I don’t understand why you 
should have come in this way —without telling us. It’s not 
like you to do things—rash, headlong things 

“No, I’m a cautious fellow.’ But 
thought wryly, but that I had set my whole love on one 
woman forevermore. “Still, even cautious fellows trave 
and if they happen to be in the neighborhood of friends 
they call.’ 

She smiled faintly, rather sadly, 
that I was only playing with her 

“This isn’t Europe, Euan. Only people who are des 
perate about something—or for something here, 
And you did risk your life. You might have lost yourself 
in those mountains. Or they might have shot you. Things 
are like that here. Life isn’t important.” 

“An ideal country, Lisbeth.” 

It slipped out. It shows our strange, sad relationship in 
these days, that I, who would have died to save her, shou!d 
have struck out instinctively, like a fencer who sees an 
opening and delivers his thrust, almost without thought. 
I saw her draw herself up. Then she laughed, but proudly, 
keeping me at bay. 

“You don’t forget, Euan.” 

“No,” I admitted ruefully. 

She said after a moment, ‘‘It’s a country for people who 
are not afraid. You mustn’t know what fear is. No one is 
ever safe. Even the ground under your feet can fail } 
She turned her head a little and I fancied that the ghostly 

(Continued on Page 123) 


so cautious, I 


not 


as though she knew 


come 


you.” 
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“You've Come at a Dangerous Time. 


And Then —I Don't Understand Why You Should Have Come in This Way 


Without Telling Us" 


















Surpassingly beautiful, this 
new Hupmobile Club Sedan; 
but its far-reaching superlor- 
ities among cars of this type 
are revealed only when you 
open the doors. 


First you will be amazed, and 
then delighted, to see the 
generosity of the seating space 
and the leg space, espec ially 
in the rear compartment 


Here in this car is the seating 
space, and the leg space, for 
the comfortable, uncramped 
accommodation of five 


passengers. 


You get into the rear seat, o1 
you leave it, through the rear 
door, without disturbing any 

one else and without squeez- 
ing, crowding or tilting a seat. 


The doors, both front and rear, 
are standard sedan width. 


The New Club Sedan 


The First Car of Its Type with Plenty of Seating Room, Leg 
Room, and Knee Room for Five; and Plenty of Luggage Space 


As you sit in the rear, you 
find room for your legs and 
feet. You sit at ease and relax 
Your knees cannot rub the 
back of the seat ahead of you. 


You get into the front seat o1 
leave it from either side—a 
hxed, restful seat the full 
width of the car. 


You can start across the con 
tinent any morning and carry 
all your luggage with you as 
easily as you would take your 
golf bag along of an afternoon 


The trunk at the rear is big 
In length it reaches from one 
side of the body to the other, 
and it is wide and deep 


Under the straps around the 
trunk you can carry tent and 
blanket rolls, golf clubs and 
many things not of a size to 
go into a trunk. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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You will get a world of satis 
faction out of this car—for 
the family, for yourself in 
your business activities, for 
touring or for strictly town 


use all the year round. 


\nd far from the least of your 
satisfaction would be the fact 
that this club sedan is a I lup 
mobile, rich in all the virtues 
of longer life, greate! reli 
ability and lower costs for 
which the Hupmobile Is 


noted among all motorists 


Hupmobile dealers are now 
being supplied with this new 
model as rapidly as possibl 
Be sure to see it, if for noth 
ing else than to post yoursell 
on the advances which have 


been made in cars of this 


popular type. 

























‘The New 


Hupmobile 


Only 


1425 


Detroit 
re ue lax to be added 
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THI DANGER OF BUROPIE 


The Only Chance of Peace=By Philip Gibbs 
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yo down in a welter of anarchy 
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intensive education of the mass mind 


als on behalf of international arbitration 


There must be an 
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nd the spirit of human cobperation and peace. There must 
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about their own financial state or Germany’s economic 
It is utterly impossible for the French people to 
is in the England, what is the 


motive of her policy, what her actual differences are with 


condition 


know what mind of real 


France in regard to Germany. For all the years since the 
war the French press has been filled with abuse, sinister 
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poured into adopted towns and villages of the devastated 
areas, by a nation which has crushing burdens of taxation 

The not bought or subsidized to any- 
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Five Passenger Brougham Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


RIGINAL and distinctive in coach design, this 

Buick five-passenger Brougham Sedan admirably 
serves the needs of those who desire a quality closed car 
for both city and country driving. Its beauty and elegance 
make it an ideal car for social usage. Its obvious 
utility as a luxurious means of touring is further enhanced 
by the accommodation provided for a full-sized steamer 
trunk. A 70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head engine 
and proved Buick four-wheel brakes afford power, 
flexibility and safety for all traveling conditions. 


AUTOMOBILES ARE BUiLT, SpUita W I 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Diviston of General Mo Corporation 





r Builders 





f Valve-in-Head Mot Branches in All Principal Cities— De I 
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PERSAING’S LAST JOB 


By Frederick Simpich 


Today the old Regular 
itself is utterly transformed 
its time Is now spent tral 


Army 
Half 


young men in athletics, in drill 
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» find the 
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glib old 
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and good ci IZe l ver 1500 
of its officers 


schools 


are detailed 


and colleges, 
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requested, 
At firsta 
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We 
ter 


guardsmen and reserves 
dreds more have beer 
but cannot be spared 
of the officers did 

It is easy to see why 
Army ol 


clannish, rather 


few 
this. 
all remember the 


years 


not 


ago--a 
isolated element, having littl 
interest in or patience with civil 
ian things. And in many 
munities the feelings of civiliz 
toward army folk 
were anything but hospit 
“One result of the war 

been a change in the relation 


at tl 
able 


between the soldier and the pr 
Wee 
“Exceptions exist, of 
But the United 
Army today is und yubtedly 
popular with our people than eve 
before. From all over the country 
I get reports showing how ofter 
our are invited 
address chambers of commerct 
Rotarian lunch 


vate citizen,” 
told 


course, 


pecretary 
me. 
state 


officers out t 


clubs, busine 
men’s gatherings and lodges of al 
sorts. One colonel I know u 
New England 
speeches last summer. 


invited not only to 


made 
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t folk 
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earne 
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to ene by foree of 
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entimental rich and 

melt He 


trains of war, relax again, 


\ | 


hing saw his great army away aw 


i, freed from thé indil 


of evil 


© ail things military, even to the red germs 
here by foreign foes to poison our people against 
Government relaxed 


Gracefully he could have quit, a 


Pershing, too, might have 


Was ove! many 
ke the rest he’d earned. It was a favor 


le approval and applause for mar 
be heard, But Pershing 
! 


wnore; a lor 


for republic 


could not 
le one 
his Sam Browne a bit 
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Preparedness Without a Large Army 
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Madly unsound 
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ed to the 
and busine 
danger and told how 
istened to Per 

Def 


tucator 


and Cor 
men a pe! 
without a 
it task of 


ays, than 


General Pershing at Chaumont, France, October, 1918 


‘To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means 
of 
drawn again and again into war, paying the frightful cost 
ol unpreparedness 
Act of 1920, we see Washington's dream coming true 
Today, for the first time in our history, we have a national 
defense policy. If we carry on--and pay the costs 
build up a citizen army of the sort Washington wanted. 
“And it seems our people today want the same sort of 
army Washington wanted,” 
with the 
To put 
working 
He is 
through 
y the idea of 
hip into every community in 
there »bably was never a movement ju 
Plymouth Rock clear Golde 


preserving peace,’ Ignoring this, we floundered on 


we can 


ays Pershing. ‘Our success 


new citizens’ a 
this vast 


not only 


trainis proving this 
new machine in motion Pershing is 


through the 


ig Camps Is 


summer training camps 


using every agency of Uncle Sam, and reaching out 


cores of universities, schools and colleges, carry 


sound minds, clean bodies and good citizen 
In all our annals 
t like this. From 


n Gate its results 


America 


out to the 
are seen 
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whether he 


of War tt 
was pleased with the wa 
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Preparedne They say he was the biggest 
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1 don’t like war,” he d, putting his old brie 
than | fire, But 


secretary his defense act, and 
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sand guardsmen fot 
If not, then our only 
alternative will be to raise a larger standing army or adopt 


universal enforced 


arry out the training 


outlined in the defense 30 that each year we can 


pare more and more reservis 


duty, our defense problem is solved 


military service -which would be far 
more costly, and not entirely in harmony with the tradi 


tions and sentiments of our country 


Only now, in the National Defense 


citizens’ training-camp plan 
to speak on a wide variet: 
popular and helpful topic 
with those detailed to colleges, their instruction work a 
mer camps, and this demand on us for officers who can spe: 
on themes of national interest, | might say the War Depart 
ment is running the biggest free public school in America 
“During the war,”’ explains General Pershing, 
a good chance to study a vast cross section ol 


we had 
our young 
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as to their physical condition, technical skill, attitude to 
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our country me 
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young men between the of ind 
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Yet it 
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and thus set 
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“The 


utterly aside from their military value, 


which an army be 


other benefits are eve 
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Continued on Page 68 
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GOLD 
SEAL 


(ON ONGOLEUM 





GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 








Look for the Gold Seal 
) You will find the Gold Seal 
} shown above printed in dark 
| green on a gold background) 
| 





pasted on the face of every 


Congoleum 
\rt-Rug. The Gold Seal 


guaranteed 

| 

| 

1] pledges absolute satisfaction 
| 


: 
or your money refunded. It 
| means exactly what it says 


and proves that Congoleum 
Rugs have the quality to 





bac k Suc h a pledge. Be sure On the floor 1s 
: | : ttern No. 538. 
to look for it when you buy! het aa oe 
he 6x 512 
y costs only $9.00 
" 


‘‘What a beautiful ruag—and how well 





it blends with your new furniture”’ 
th y furnit 
What a glow of pride it gives you housewife hours of drudgery. Just a 
when a guest praises your taste! And few strokes of a damp mop makes thi 
you'll find everybody admires the — firm, waterproof surface immaculat 
room which has a colorful Gold-Sea/ And these rugs are entirely seaml 
Congoleum Rug on the floor. they never wrinkle—never turn up 
f at the edges or corners—never need 
i Beautiful Patterns tacks or cement, or fastening of any 
These attractive rugs are quite as kind, to hold them tight to the floor 
artistic in design and coloring as rugs , ; 
that are far more expensive. ‘| hen Popular Sizes —Popular Prices 
variety rept sage haa ee that f feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 y feet p feet 0 
it is easy to find the right one for any in seaman 5 es py 
room. oom iple geometric ettects make 
the kitchen and bathroom neat and 
trim; a host of elaborate motifs in hapg ' 4 
softly harmonizing shades add to the — Quing to freight rates, prices in the South and West 
| charm and cheerfulness of living of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted 
| room, dining room or bedroom. ConcoLeum Company 
Sanitary and very easy-to-clean, — Phila nerd <a © 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs save the New O i I i 





Gold Seal 





‘Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal Congoleum 
u Rugs,’ a new booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all the 
A Congoleum patterns 1 full color ind give valuable 


suggestions for brightening the home. Drop a lin 


A RT- -RUGS to our nearest office today for (7 COPY It 1s free. 
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TLCLCVU STRATE DO 


BY c. J. Met 2aevsest Ff 
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popular 
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i vreat deal 


he aid so 
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cal smile 
avreeable 
ifficiently 

old the world 
He sat in his 
well 
, apparently 
the fact that 
cussed man 
When the work- 
ver he 


ay, cool, 


1, eificient 


vious to 
he most di 
ifhice 
quietly 
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lI scores, 
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All of 

him a 

ion of Mr. 

Wit precluded 
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(Central's martinet 
nt, had brought the 
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1 of a nervous 
indef- 
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Hle wa 
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once ventured to express his 
feelings toward the object of 
his adoration in words. They 
met from time to time during 
the course of the business day; 
they greeted each other with 
the usual official 
they even chatted, on occasion, 
over unimportant trifies; but 
in spite of the ardent emotions 
that filled his breast Mr. 
Thorpe did not ask permission 
nor did Miss Tabb, 
much as she would have liked 


polite ness; 


to call; 
to do so, ever suggest it. Once 
or twice she timed her depar- 
ture from the office to conform 
with his, in the hope that he 
might offer to escort her home; 
but the 
aging bow, a 
pleasant good afternoon, and 
the young iman went on his 
solitary way. It puzzled her 
greatly, because 


results were discour- 
a smile, a 


she was fully 
aware of the admiring glances 
sent in her direction 
during the day — had, in fact, 
reciprocated them when the 
object of her attentions was not 
W hy, she asked her 
self over and over, did Thorpe 
keep so persistently within his 
shell? 

There was a reasor 
but it remained se 
curely locked in that young 
gentleman’s very self 
tained breast. Even had he re 
alized that his feelings 
reciprocated, that Virginia, 


zl 


so often 


looking. 


for it, of 


course; 
con 


were 
too, 
was worshiping from afar, he 
would not altered his 
course. Harvey Thorpe had 
come to the Trust 
Company for a definite 
purpose, and one which had 
nothing to do with either his 
advancement in the banking 
business or the making of love 


have 
Central 


very 


to young women secretarie 
however charming and desir 
able they might be; and that 
purpose he meant to carry out 
in spite of any attractions 


the contrary. But it is never 








who 
and the ac- 
ottice 
like Valentino’s until her efforts to make 
of her met with utter failure. After 
up her nose at him and indulged in vague 
he was probably dark 


vamp, 
rote 
and 


leading a 


was not so indifferent to his sur- 
© in his little world supposed 


however, 
Chere was 
the left-hand corner of his 
was not indifferent at all. It consisted 
n inclosure surrounding and- 


the bars at 


a glass 
Thorpe was particularly 
or mahogany doors, even thoug! 
juestion sat the Central’s august president 
{ he certainly would not have risked getting a 
» many times a day had it not been for 

of a far 
to wit, the president’s secretary 


interested in 


behind 


hat railed inclosure more im 


, Miss 


Mr. Thorpe’s 


hite and rounded neck, against 


met kindling 
wreaths of smoke 
Mr. Thorpe 
alk of your 
See America 
the persor of 


it curls, like 


ld, however famous, 
equal it in beauty. 
w-capped Alps! Bah! 


exemy] litied 


d one iz h Mr. Thorpe took par- 


a profile com] ( hall a gracious 


warm dark hair, on vely eyebrow, 


as the nascent moon, a nose provok- 


two inviting scarlet lips parted just 
of polished white. When 


se a ine 


“I'm Going to Take You Home,’ He Said. 


Mr. Thorpe’s vagrant gaze reached the swelling throat, 
the budding tenderness beneath, he was ready to declare 
that no view of Paradise —or the other for that 
matter could possibly surpass it. If Mr. Thorpe’s business 
associates could have guessed the thoughts which flitted 
through that man’s darkly handsome head _ it 
would have surprised them considerably. 

And not in this matter alone would Mr. Thorpe’s mental 
processes have surprised those about him. When not 
dreaming of the charms of Miss Virginia Tabb that young 
man devoted much time to thoughts of money. It was 
perhaps but natural to one situated as he was. The sight 
of green and yellow notes stacked up in bales like so many 
bricks, of rolls of coins slipping through the nimble fingers 
of the paying teller in gold and silver streams, of bundles 


this side 


young 


of securities, gilt-edged stocks and bonds, representing 
millions, of fortunes in thousand-dollar bills, capable of 
being carried in one’s vest pocket—-such things inevitably 
induce in the mind of the beholder a certain carelessness 
so far as money is concerned, a familiarity breeding con- 
tempt. So much money in the world, ready to be grasped 
by the eager fingers of the shrewd, the clever, the un- 
scrupulous. As Harvey Thorpe contemplated the endless 
stream of securities which passed through his hands on 
their way to the steel-und-concrete vaults in the basement 
beneath, his cool smile became cooler still, and there was a 
frosty gleam in his eyes which, had those about him seen 
it, would have justified them in the belief that he was not 
only mysterious but dangerous as well. It was a very 
different look from that which rested on his face when con- 
templating the perfections of Miss Virginia Tabb. 

It is a singular fact that, although Harvey Thorpe had 
been with the Central close to three months, he had never 


“Where Shall I Telit Him to Drive?"’ 


theless true that he often pic 
tured to 


course of 


himself, during the 


the day, a certair 
rustic bench overlooking a lake drenched with moonlig! 
upon which bench, in his imagination, he wa 
Miss Tabb. 
“Virginia,” he fancied 
Will you be my wife?” 
Then the imagined reply: 


seated W 
himself 


saying, 


‘Yes, Harvey 
ner 


I love you, 
followed by an ecstasy of silence, head agains 
his breast 

Such dreams served to relieve the 
istence made up almost entirely 
stocks and bonds, 


monotony of an ex 


of promissory notes and 


mu 


“DENTON,” said Harvey Thorpe, gazing across the table 
at his companion with rather somber eyes, 
you know about Sam Rossman?”’ 


“what do 


‘Rossman? Why, only that he’s the most celebrated crim 
nal lawyer in the state. I thought everybody knew that 
Not thinking of consulting him, are you? 

Jim Benton swept the wisp of tow-colored hair from | 
forehead with a characteristic gesture. 

“Because if you are i 

“‘Never mind the comedy,” 
in earnest.” 

“So am I. Whenever you get tired of working in the 
bank and decide to grab off a bale of thousand-dollar 
smackers for yourself don’t try to run for it. All the 
cessful crooks nowadays stay at home and hire a 
lawyer. I tell you, Thorpe’’—he gave a cynical laugh 
“‘men of Sam Rossman’s type-— big criminal lawyers 
the most pernicious influence in our public life today 

Harvey Thorpe’s eyes grew even more somber. His lips 
were set in hard, narrow lines. 


Thorpe interrupted. “I’m 


Suc 


good 


are 


Continued on Page 39 
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That Fascinating Thing Called Charm 
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crimes? Miss Tabb did not pretend to be a 
psychologist, but she would have staked 
her last drop of blood upon the honesty of 
Mr. Harvey Thorpe; which is perhaps only 
another way of saying that she was head 
over heels in love with him. 

Cool, imperturbable, smiling, Mr. Thorpe 
plodded through the eventless day, the 
very epitome of self-possession. He seemed 
to be without a care in the world, yet when 
he left the office shortly after banking 
hours, and considerably earlier than was 
his habit, there reposed in the pocket of 
his overcoat an envelope containing forty 
thousand dollars in unregistered securities 

Mr. Rossman, who was waiting for him, 
received him at once. 

“Well?” he asked, looking up. 

Harvey Thorpe took the package of 
bonds from his pocket and tossed it on the 
desk 

“Forty thousand,” he said laconically 

The lawyer opened the envelope and ran 
through the bonds, noting their character 
and amount Then he replaced them, 
pushed the package toward his caller. 

‘You told me to get all I could,”’ Thorpe 
said, ‘“‘and then come to you for advice 
Here I am.” 

“Do you want this money,” 
asked, “or do you want to get off? 
could probably run away.” 

“T want to get off, of course. I told you 
that; and I how stealing forty 
thousand more is going to make it any 


Rossman 


You 


don’t Set 


easier 

“Mr. Thorpe,” the lawyer remarked, 
lighting a fresh cigar, “if you went to your 
people and told them you had stolen ten 
thousand dollars, and it was all gone, you 
wouldn’t have anything to offer them, 
would you?” 

“Certainly not 

“Well, if you were to go to them now or, 
rather, if | were to go for you, and say that 
you have stolen fifty thousand dollars, but 
are ready to give forty thousand back, pro- 
vided you are guaranteed immunity from 
prosecution, you'd be in a position to make 
terms, wouldn’t you? They would rather 
have the forty thousand now than take 
chances on having you beat it and maybe 
getting nothing at all.” 

“TI suppose they would,”’ Mr. Thorpe re 
plied, not without a look of admiration 
“How are you going to manage it?” 

“I’m going over to see your president, 
Mr. MeMillan, at once.’ He reached for 
the telephone 

“Will you want these?" Thorpe asked, 
pushing the package of securities with his 
finger 

“No, not I couldn't afford to have 
stolen goods in my possession. By the way, 
I presume you remembered to keep a ree 
ord of the accounts from which these securi 
ties were taken—-and the ten thousand you 
took before? . 

“Yes; I hoped, when I began speculat- 
ing, to be able to put the bonds back, so I 
made a memorandum in each case of the 
notes to which they belong.’ 

He drew a slip of paper from his pocket 
and laid it on the desk. Mr man took 
it, rose 

“MeMillan’s ir IL won't be gone long 
Suppose you wait here.” 

“All right.”” Harvey 
and lit 


” 


now 


Rog 


Thorpe sat down 


a cigarett 


vi 


M R. CYRUS McMILLAN, in 

A sion of his private office, was 

up the work of the day. It was after bankir 

hours, but the Central’s president pride 

himself upon being the hardest working mar 
in his organization. He glanced up, smiling 
as his secretary came in with a card 

“It's Mr. Rossman, the gentleman who 
just telephoned,’” Miss Tabb said 

“Show him in; and, Virginia, 
during our interview, please. There 
some dictation.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

The girl got pencil and notebook from 
her de sk, opened the Swinging gate of the 
inclosure and followed Mr. Rossman into 
the private The lawyer glanced at 
her sharply 

‘I think it better that we talk in pri 

‘ » said 
‘abb has my entire confidence,” 
remarked Mr. McMillan, waving the girl 
to a seat. ‘‘What can I do for you, Mr 
Rossman ?”’ 

The latter shrugged his shoulders and 
sank into a chair. 

“One of your young men here in the 
bank,” he said, “has stolen some money. 
Ile came to me for advice.” 


remain 
may be 


office 
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“What?’? Mr. MeMillan’s urbanity fell 
from him like a cloak. ‘‘ You mean to say 
one of my employes is a thief?” 

“Ves” 

“Who is it?” 

‘Your assistant note teller, Mr. Thorpe.” 

“Thorpe?”” Mr. McMillan demanded, 
angry and incredulous 

His voice rendered inaudible the gasp of 
horror which burst from Virginia Tabb’s 
lips. 

She shuddered, then sat quite still, the 
blood draining from her cheeks 

“Yes,”’ Mr. Rossman went on in even 
tones. ‘“‘He came to me and confessed.” 

“Then why did you not have him ar- 
rested at once?” 

“You forget, Mr. McMillan, that dis- 
closures made by a client to his attorney 
are sacred. Professional ethics would not 
permit me to violate them.” 

“Humph! How much has he taken?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

““Tmpossible!’” Mr. McMillan roared. 

The lawyer drew a slip of paper from his 
pocket. 

“Here is a memorandum he gave me, 
showing the several accounts from which 
the securities were taken. They were, I 
understand, unregistered bonds attached 
as collateral to certain notes.”’ 

Mr. MeMillan seized the slip of paper, 
glanced at his watch, pressed a button on 
his desk, all in one swift movement. 

“This is a terrible shock to me—a terri 
ble shock,” he groaned, staring at the 
memorandum in his hand. Virginia Tabb 
sat unnoticed, like a figure of wax. A slen 
der, gray-haired man came to the door of 
the office 

‘You sent for me, sir?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, Carter—yes. The vaults are still 
open. Find out at once whether the securi 
ties on this list are missing.”’ 

“*Missing?’’ Mr. Carter’s face blanched 

“Yes; as quickly as possible, please.’’ 
He turned to the lawyer as the other man 
went out. ‘“‘Where is this fellow Thorpe 
now ge 

‘IT could not tell you ev 
You understand, of course, Mr. McMil 
lan, that I desire to protect a 
criminal from the consequences of his acts 
Ordinarily, if a man were to come to me, 
confess that he was a thief and ask me for 
advice, I should tell him to leave my office 
and surrender himself to the authorities 
at once. As a good citizen that would be 
my duty. But in this case the circumstances 
are different. The man is repentant. He 
desires to make amends. Had I refused to 
help him he would have left town at once, 
taking his stealings with him. No doubt 
he would ultimately be apprehended, but 
whether the bonds he now has in his posses 
sion would be recovered is another matter 
Personally, I doubt it. He might not be 
caught for months. During that period 
he could readily dispose of the securities 
or hide them where they might never be 
found. In his present mood he is ready to 
compromise.”’ 

“You mean to say, ; 
MeMillan with a sigh of relief, 

till has the stolen bonds in h 

‘Some of them; n 
um speculating in the 

“How much has he left?” 

**He tells me,”” Mr. Rossman said slowly, 
“that he still is iz bonds to 
the amou twenty yuusand dol 
lars These he proposes to surrender to 
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have been unsuccessfui, and you can pro 
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“Tf L accept your proposition,” said Mr 
MeMillan sternly, “how do you propose to 
communicate with this man, since you say 
you do not know where he is?”’ 

“He is to telephone me at five o'clock 
If your answer is favorable I will make an 
appointment to him. If not, I will 
tell him so and he will probably escape 
Naturally I do not know where he will 
telephone from.” 

“Why not make the appointment and 
notify me as to the place, so that I ean call 
in the police?” 

‘I have pointed out before,”’ Mr. Ross- 
man said with quick indignation, “‘that the 
relations between a lawyer and his client 


you see fit 
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meet 
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are confidential. I could under no circum- 
stances be party to a scheme to entrap this 
man into arrest. I am not a stool pigeon, 
Mr. McMillan. Thorpe proposes to make 
restitution at fifty cents on the dollar. I do 
not advise you one way or the other. | 
merely bring his offer to your attentior 

What do you wish to do about it?’ 

As he finished speaking the door of the 
office opened. Mr. Carter stood 
threshold, his face twitching 

“The bonds are gone ae 
cng It must have been Thorpe! 
the police?” 

““No, Carter; not yet 
anyone Sut check up 
please, and see if any further securities are 
missing.” 

When Mr. Carter had gone the banker 
turned to Rossman. 

“Mr. Rossman,” he said, “I have decided 
to accept your proposition. EF 
resting Thorpe we could recover no 
than he now offers; 
we run the risk of getting nothing. I shall 
wait here until six o’clock. If the bonds 
have not been delivered to me by that ho 
I shall call in the police ci 

“They will be delivered,”’ tne lawyer 
said, and went out 

As the door closed behind him Virginia 
Tabb rose in her chair. The color had re 
turned to her cheeks, the light of battle 
shone in her eyes. 

“IT don’t believe Mr. Thorpe is a thief!’ 
she exclaimed. *‘That man Rossman is the 
one who defended my brother murderer ! 
He is crooked all through! I don’t 
a word he says!” 

Mr. MeMillan regarded hi ‘ 
with a very kindly smile 

“We shall know by six o’cloc! 
‘You will wait, of courss 
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R. ROSSMAN, returning to } 
found Harvey Thorpe just finis 

third cigarette. The package of 
on the desk where he had left it 
yer took it up, thrust it int 

“Everything is all right,”’ he said. “I’m 
to return the bonds and McMillan won't 
prosecute I guess for the sake of the 
reputation he’d rather keep the 
matter dark. Young man, you're 
off easy.” 

“Thank heaven I won’ 
jail,” Thorpe murmured 
going to pay you for your ser\ 

“Haven't you any money 

“Only enough to get out of town with.’ 

‘Very well. I'll charge you a thousand 
dollars and take your note for it ay me 
when you Meanwhile I'll hold the 
agreement I get from Mr. McMillan not to 
prosecute, as security.”” He quickly f 1 
out a blank form and passed it acro: 
desk. ‘“‘Where have you decided 

“Back to New York, I guess,” 
said as he signed the note 7 
everything is all right?” 

* Absolutely MeMillan ga 
word,” 

“Then I guess I'll be movin 

certainly hav 


bank’s 


getting 


can 


Rossman, you 
hig service.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,”’ the lawyer a 
him “*T never like to see a decent 
go wrong. Take a fresh start, : 
and keep out of the stock marke 

‘I will; you can depend on that You 
you're going back to Mr. MeMillan’ 
once, aren’t you?” 

‘Yes. Why?” A glean 
rose in the lawyer's eves 

“Well, | wouldn't want there 
slip-up. There isn’t much tin 
Do you mind if I walk along 

For the fraction of a second 
hesitated. Then he shook his h 

No,”’ he replied. “‘But I c: 
you to goin. If Mr. MeMillan 
might get angry and change hi 

“T won't go in,” Thorpe said hastil 
“T’m going home and pack my t} 
you mind if I telephone you in ha 
to be sure everything is all right 

“Nota bit. I'll be at the office until six 
And now, if you'll excuse me for a few mo 
ments, I'll answer these telephone calls” 
he indicated some penciled memoranda or 
his desk —‘‘and be right with you. Take a 
seat in the outer office.” 

Mr. Thorpe picked up his hat and went 
out, 


saw you 


mind 


vir 


” IRGINIA,” said Mr. MeMillan, put- 
ting down the newspaper he had been 
reading, ‘‘do you mind if I ask you a ques- 


tion?” Continued on Page 42) 
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it including, of course, the bonding com- 
pany. In other words, he is to go free. Is 
that fully understood?” 

“Yes.” Again the banker nodded. “‘ Even 
if | have to make good the loss myself.” 

‘Then count these, please’’— Rossman 
handed over the package of bonds—‘‘and 
let me know if the amount is correct.” 

Mr. MeMillan went through the bundle 
of securities, one by one, noting the amounts. 

‘Twenty-five thousand,” he presently 
said. ‘‘ Very good.” 

“In that case”’ 
document from his pocket 
to sign this form of release.’ 

He placed the paper in Mr. McMillan's 
hands and sat down. Unhurriedly the 
banker opened it and began to read. It was 
very quiet in the room, and yet, because 
of the thick plate-glass-and- -mahogany door, 
neither of its occupants heard the gasp of 
amazement with which Virginia Tabb, 
glancing up from her desk, greeted Harvey 
Thorpe. 

‘Rossman is in there, of course?” he 
asked, nodding toward the door of the pri- 


vate office. 
“Yes,” Virginia whispered, big-eyed 
Thorpe, 
as long 


the lawyer drew a slim 
“T will ask you 


‘and in spite of what he says, Mr 
I’ll never believe that you are a thief 
as I live.” 

Mr. Thorpe gave her a quick, whimsical 
smile. 

“Would you marry me, Virginia,’ he 
whispe red, “if I were to ask you now?” 
‘Yes!"’ There was hot defiance in her 

eyes. “‘No matter what anybody says!” 

With one arm Harvey Thorpe swept her 
to him, gave her a kiss that left her gasp- 
ing. Then he strode to the door of the 
private office and thrust it open. Mr. Me- 
Millan looked up. He was still reading the 
agreement that Rossman had given him. 

“Ah, Thorpe,” he said quietly, 
you're here,” 

The lawyer, galvanized to immediate 
action, jumped to his feet. The expression 
on his face, however, was still confident as 
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he stared at Thorpe standing in the open 
doorway. Behind him Virginia Tabb re- 
garded the scene with amazement. 

“Mr. Rossman has returned to me the 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds you gave him,” the banker went on. 

“ Twenty- five thousand?” Thorpe smiled 
coldly. “I gave him forty.” 

“Porty!” Mr. MeMillan exclaimed. 
“Mr. Rossman, what have you to say to 
that?” 

“Nothing, except that it’s a lie. Mr. 
Thorpe handed me twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds. I have turned 
them over to you. If he can prove to the 
contrary, let him do it. I hardly think the 
word of a confessed thief would have any 
weight against mine.” 

‘I suppose you mean, Rossman,” said 
Thorpe quietly, ‘that since there were no 
witnesses present when I gave you the 
bonds you can deny ever having received 
that extra fifteen thousand and get away 
with it. Is that the idea?” 

—_ gave Mr. MeMillan what you gave 
me. That's all I have to say. 

“No doubt. But unfortunately for you, 
Rossman, it isn’t all I have to say. If I had 
been a thief, as you supposed, your little 
scheme would have worked perfectly. But 
I’m not. I was put here in the bank by Mr. 
MeMillan, acting with certain other influ- 
ential men in town, for the express purpose 
of trapping you, and it looks as though I 
had sueceeded. No, you’re not going yet.” 
His automatic checked the lawyer’s sudden 
move toward the door. “ First I want to ex- 
plain about that missing fifteen thousand. 
The only chance you had to switch it from 
the package I gave you was during the 
few moments you were alone in your pri- 

vate office. I knew, of course, that that was 
why you excused yourself. You weren't 
taking any chances of having those stolen 
bonds in your possession, so you slipped 
them into an envelope, called in your secre- 
tary and told him to take the package over 
to Tom Cas 


STEADY AS SHE GOES 


Continued from Page 25) 


with heavy loss to shippers, Or there was 
an overabundance of cars on a road that 
could use them but did not seriously need 
them. And throughout this unsystematic, 
unbusinesslike car shunting and car poach- 
ing, ran the grave matter of the repair of 
cars that got out of order 

The owners of railway securities, 
we have seen, framed Section 15-A and got 
it into the law, urged at the same time the 
adoption of a method of car service which, 
they claimed, would solve the problem of 
car shortage, car congestion and car repair. 
They proposed that Congress charter a 
corporation, to serve without profit, the di 
rectors to be practical railway managers 
chosen by their fellow railway executives, 
which corporation would take over all cars 
belonging to the railway 3, distribute them 
among the roads according to traffic needs, 
and provide standardized repair methods 
But the plan was not acceptable to the rail 
way managers and did not become a part of 
the law. The railway-security owners are 
now urging it again 


who, as 


Variety of Duties 


If the trouble persists would it not seem 
that something of the kind should be done? 
rhe public seg have prompt and ample 
railway service; and car shortages, = ight 
congestion or anything else cannot be al 
lowed to prevent it. The veloc them- 
taken up this vital matter and 
report great progress. The American Rail 
way Association, a voluntary organization 
of the railways, has estab 7 hed a car-service 
division of its own to handle this 
problem. 

If there is a car shortage anywhere this 
association wires roads having extra cars to 
send them forthwith to the place of need. 
It anticipates movements of commodities 
and takes measures in advance to meet 
transportation emergencies. For instance, 
long before the wheat harvest last year this 
railway association was busy storing freight 
cars at available points in the West. The 
result was an unprecedentedly prompt 
movement of the wheat crop. 

f such provision continues, perhaps the 
problem of car distribution will be finally 
solved. But it all depends upon the obedi- 
ence by individual railways to the requests 
of the railway association, which is a matter 


elves have 


very 


of grace and not compulsion on the part of 
the railway managers to whom the request 
is sent. 

Might it not be helpful to give the rail- 
way association or the agency proposed by 
the security owners legal authority to order 
cars to places of car shortage and freight 
congestion, unless the railways themselves 
continue fully to perform that function 
voluntarily, as they insist they are now 
doing? Of course no new law should be 
enacted without real and lasting necessity 
for it; excess legislation is one of the gravest 
evils of the times, as everybody knows. 

What other helpful changes in the law 
might be mi ide? It is conceded that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is over- 
burdened with conflicting duties and in- 
harmonious requirements. The commis 
sioners deserve the praise and gratitude of 
the public for the doing of excessive labor 
with notable ability and without complaint 
Everything that Congress can think of and 
cannot or will not do itself is shouldered off 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is a legislative body —a congress all by 
itself over the railways, yet restricted and 
directed by another Congress sitting in the 
Capitol. Its regulations have the effect of 
laws and fill volumes. Rules made by it are 
pure legislation and are distracting in num- 
ber and complexity. It passes on millions 
of rates. 

It is a court--it hears and determines 
cases. Thousands of its judicial decisions 
are found in eighty-five bulky reports. They 
include every conceivable controversy that 
under the extensive and compli- 
cated railway statutes—reparations, undue 
prejudice, discrimination, long and short 
haul, and all other subjects of dispute. In 
controversies over long and short haul 
alone, decisions have been reported in 638 
cases, not to mention over 8000 other such 
decisions not reported. Thousands of cases 
involving the reparation clause have also 
been decided. Thousands more contro- 
versies under other sections of our.volumi- 
nous railway statutes have been heard and 
disposed of, 

All this is in addition to the numerous 
investigations which the commission must 
conduct. In the last ten years the commis- 
sion on its own motion has made over 200 
investigations. In 1923 twenty-five investi- 
gations were instituted. Other varied and 


can arise 
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“Tt’s a lie!” Rossman shouted, his face 
the color of dried putty. 
“No, it isn’t, Rossman. It’s the truth 
One of my other men—I wasn’t working 
alone, of course—-nabbed the boy before he 
left the building.”” He drew an envelope 
from his pocket and laid it on the banker’s 

desk. “‘He had this in his pocket.” 

“You can’t prove I gave it to him!” the 
lawyer snarled. ‘‘He may have stolen the 
bonds himself.” 

“The only weak spot in that theory, 
Rossman,” remarked Thorpe with a smile, 
“lies in the fact that the envelope is ad 
dressed in your own handwriting. And 
your secretary, not knowing, of course, 
what was in the package, has already ad 
mitted that you gave it to him. Further, 
every one of the bonds, besides being num- 
bered, carried a private mark placed on it 
by Mr. McMillan himself. If you can get 
out of this thing, Rossman, you are better 
than Houdini. I’ll have to ask you to come 
along with me now. There are two men 
from headquarters outside-men we know 
you don’t happen to control. They’re wait 
ing for you.” 

“Before you go, Rossman,” said Mr 
MeMillan sternly, “I want to say that in 
spite of your influence we are going to con- 
vict you, if we have to upset the entire city 
government to do it. We're tired of having 
this town run by the underworld. Your 
conviction will be the biggest blow to the 
criminal element they have received in 
fifty years 

‘Mr. Thorpe, my associates and [ owe 
you a vote of thanks.” 

“Come along, Rossman.” 

Thorpe nodded toward the outer office, 
then followed the lawyer through the littl 
inclosure. As he passed Virginia Tabb he 
reac ‘hed out and seized one of her han ds 

“T’ll be up to see you this ¢ vening, he 
whispered —‘‘that is, if you don’t mind 
marrying a detective.” 

Miss Tabb’s only answer was a very be- 
coming blush. 


crushing labor is required. Taken all to- 
gether, the demands made by law upor 
the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
stitute a sum of functions and duties physi 
cally and mentally impossible for human 
beings to perform. 

This is shown by the startling fact that 
when sitting as a court, commissioners hear 
ing a case are often called to other work, 
must leave the bench and intrust an ex 
aminer to listen to evidence and argument, 
and make a tentative decision upon which 
that of the commission is based. 


Too Many Burdens 


This vast and complicated agency is also 
the executive arm of the Government 
railway affairs. It sees to the enforcement 
of safety-appliance laws, hours-oi-service 
acts, and many other laws, rules and regu 
lations of a similar nature, all of which call 
for single-headed administration. More 
over, the law makes the commission a 
banker —it receives and deposits money, in 
vests it, loans it on interest. It is a merc har it, 
and buys and leases cars, loc —_— s 
and other railway equipment. Also, it is 
a master accountant and supervises "the 
bookkeeping of American railways. 

Ought not the commission be relieved of 
all but large matters—such vast and vital 
subjects as rate regulation, discriminations, 
long and short haul, security issues, the re 
volving fund, and the like? Any one of 
these is in itself a big job, and all of them 
together are as much as any one body of 
men can take care of properly. 

Rate supervision alone is a prodigious 
task. In applying the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the law the commission de- 
cides the fate of cities, states and sections 
it is an imperial power. 

The granting or refusal of issues of 
railway stock, bonds or other securities 
controls railway extensions, improvements, 
betterments and every phase of railway 
progress; indeed the commission holds in 
its hands the financial solvency of our rail- 
way system, 

The administration of the great fund 
provided by the recapture clause, already 
described, is a tremendous responsibility 
and a stupendous task —big adjectives but 
not too extreme and emphatic to describe 

Continued on Page 44 
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A LONG TIME INVES 


Every Dodge Brothers Sedan body is steel 
built throughout—sills, pillars, panels, 
frames and all. 


This all-steel design — exclusively a Dodve 
Brothers feature—possesses certain pr 
advantages which recommend it 
emphatically to the closed car buyer. 


It reduces cost, assures a structural precision 
which 1s particularly evident in the snug 
fit of doors and windows, and result 
in a staunchness of construction whi 

fruarantees to the owner a long time 


investment —and a long time satisfaction 
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The New Chr 


It’s no trick to build a car that will go 65 
or 70 miles an hour if it has a power plant 
big enough to haul a freight train. 

It’s a great achievement to get over 70 miles 
an hour out of a motor of 3-inch bore and 
4°;-inch stroke, with a gasoline mileage 
safely above 20 miles per gallon. 

And that’s the wonder of the Chrysler Six. 


In the Pennsylvania mountains, Chrysler 
Sixes have been given thousands upon 
thousands of miles, and months and 
months of the most heartbreaking tests. 


The story of two years of road-testing the 
Chrysler is a story of human and mechan- 
ical adventure as thrilling as the movies. 

Repeatedly, on Ligonier Mountain, the 
Chrysler ran rings around big, expensive, 
supposedly high-powered cars. It went 
past them so fast on those murderous 
grades they looked as though they were tied. 


And when they finally pounded their way 
And wl tl finally ded tl 

to the top, in “second” or in “first”, the 
conversation would be something like this: 
“Say, what car is that?” 

“Sorry, but we can’t tell you. It isn’t ready 
for the public yet.” 

“Well, it’s good enough for me. Here’s my 
name and address. Keep it, will you? 
And when that car is announced, write 
me. I’m going to have one of those.” 


That happened not once, but many times. 


But prove it for yourself. 
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Take your own “high-powered” car out on 
your favorite hill—and we hope it’s the 
fastest car and the steepest hill you know. 


Give it all the best of it on Coon Hollow 
in Seattle, Twin Peaks in Frisco, Ft. George 
in New York, Lookout Mt. in Denver, Eula 
Street in Birmingham, Union Town or Lig- 
onierin Pennsylvania,Reservoir Hill in Kan- 
sas City, Green or Hall Streets in Portland. 


Then do the same job with a fully loaded 
Chrysler. We know the result now, but 
we want you to know it. 


Such a test is a revelation of what real 
science in engineering, manufacturing and 
selecting materials can accomplish. 


Of course, you don’t want to drive your 
Chrysler over 70 miles an hour. In fact, 
you may never go that fast. 


But there is something you do want every 
minute and at every speed that only a speed- 
ability of 70 miles an hour can give. 


That something is sure, steady power for 
steepest hill or deepest sand. It is pick-up 
to flash you out of a traffic tangle before you 
can say “Jack Robinson.” It is sturdy, 
dogged pull, so you can throttle to five, 
three or two miles an hour on high 
without “bucking.” 


That’s Chrysler performance in a nutshell 


Another of the Chrysler wonders is that 
you feel no strain or tension at 60 or 65 
or 70 miles an hour. 


————— 
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Power Without Precedent In 





sler Six 


The smooth, vibrationless power torque is 
constant. Never was there such a steadily 
progressive power curve. 

And the riding quality is perfect—no 
bouncing around the road. 


The Chrysler has such a low center of 
gravity that it seems to flatten down at 
high speed like a greyhound after a rabbit. 


Chrysler pivotal steering, with spindles 
operating in ball bearings, is also as easy at 
70 asat17. You never find yourself clutch- 
ing the wheel. You don’t have to strain to 
keep your Chrysler on the road. 


For the first time, as far as we know, here 
is a car whose performance carries no 
qualifications. 


Please read that again—no qualifications. 


And best of all, you can stop even quicker 
than you can speed up in a Chrysler. 


Chrysler-Lockheed hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes give the ultimate degree of safety. 
[hey are soft, positive and easy to apply. 


Chey are the final touch of scientific engi- 
neering in this wonderful car. 


But Chrysler superiority doesn’t stop with 
phenomenal performance. It goes deep into 
materials and manufacturing. No car is 
built of finer material; no car is built to finer 
standards. The result is quality throughout 
which is as extraordinary as its performance. 


You simply must drive the Chrysler. That's 
the only way you can fully appreciate it. 
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America the immigrants that it 
or ought to be— painfully 
obvious that if the United States has found 
from long and unpleasant @xperience that 
Southeastern Europeans are undesirable 
immigrants she doesn’t need 150,000 South- 
eastern Europeans every year, though that’s 
what she has to take because of the Three 
Per Cent Law. 

A country either needs people or doesn’t 
and when one doesn’t need a 
thing he can get along without it. The 
United States, speaking most conserva- 
tively, can get along beautifully without 
Southeastern Europeans, and yet, because 
our legislators dare not differentiate between 
the peoples of Europe by rame when mak- 
ing amg the country, ill at ease with the 
millions of undigested aliens that are al- 
ready worrying and fretting it, must accept 
150,000 of them every year. 

Nowhere else in the world is there an 
individual or a properly governed nation 
that fails to exercise control over the job 
hunters that it doesn’t need—and when the 
air is filled with sobs and hysterical cries 
over the heartbreaking scenes that take 
place prior or subsequent to the sale by the 
immigrant of his dear old cow, it might be 
well to remember that the present-day 
immigrant is nothing more nor less than a 
job hunter. 

Let the man who is dissatisfied with hi 
pay in America scrape up enough money 
to go to England or France in search of a 
and he will promptly find himself in 
receipt of peremptory orders to get out and 
yo back where he belongs. 

Or try to argue the manager of a big 
hotel or automobile factory into adding to 
his payroll a large throng of workmen that 
he doesn’t want. He would probably ecail a 
taxicab and have you sent to the psycho- 
pathic ward for observation 

America doesn’t want a lot of the help 
le and mentally backward job hunte 
that spill out on her shores every year; but 
her legislators apparently lack the courage 
that is needed to point them out and keep 
them from entering the country 

Oddly enough, there is scarcely a natior 
in Europe, especially among those that 
have devoted any thought to the subject 
whose officials don’t freely admit not only 
that America has every right to regulate 
her immigrants in every way that she sees 
fit but also that she is guilty of a grave 
error in not refusing to admit those for 
whom she has no need 


giving 
needs. It is 


A Flexible Law 


Some of the European officials who argue 
that the United States should have a more 
flexible immigration law which would ad 
mit immigrants freely when they are needed 
and bar them entirely when they are not 
needed are advancing their views because 
they have a genuine interest in seeing 
America adopt a common-sense and cour 
ageous law framed to benefit the country, 
instead of a timorous law framed to hurt 
nobody’s feelings. 

Others, however, argue for a flexible im 
migration law because they hope that busi 
ness interests will be strong enough to prove 
a shortage of labor when no shortage actu 
ally exists, and thus pave the way, for in 
creased immigration from countries whose 
quotas are now low. 

This danger would, of course, always ex 
ist if a flexible immigration law designed to 
suit the needs of the country were in force 

The country faces equal dangers with 
the Supreme Court and the Bureau of the 
wort It is within the — of possi- 
bility for a President to appoint unfit jus 
tices to the Supreme Court, or He a weak 
President to fail to support the budget 
director and thus break down the budget 
system 

The Supreme Court, however, has suf 
fered to no appreciable extent from ap 
pointees who were unfaithful to their trust; 
and only the most pessimistic fear that a 
President of the United States will ever 
permit the budget system to be broken 
down 

Since the future safety and well-being of 
America are dependent to a large extent on 
the exclusion of the rag, tag and bobtail of 
Europe from the millions who will pour 
across the Atlantic in the next few decades, 
the nation has reason to believe as well as 
to demand that a flexible immigration law 
would be administered by men to whose 
honesty and sound judgment such vitally 
important matters as the safety and well- 
being of America could be intrusted. 
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The British have an immigration law 
which is in effect a contract-labor law; and 
casual aliens who come to England to look 
for work are not allowed to land. If, how- 
ever, a British manufacturer or employer 
of labor needs certain laborers whom he 
cannot obtain in England, he applies to 
the minister of labor for permission to im- 
port the laborers that he needs. The minis- 
ter of labor decides whether or not the 
request is justified; and if in his opinion it 
is he issues a permit for the admission of 
the required laborers. This permit is sent 
to the country from which the laborers are 
to be imported, and on the strength of it 
sritish visas are issued to the proper per- 
sons. The British maintain a card index of 
all aliens who enter and leave Great Britain, 
and can trace the movements of each alien 
at all times. The police register them and 
send the names to a central register, and 
immigrant officers at the ports of arrival 
can force all aliens to register. 

The official of the British Home Office 
who has authority to speak on such mat- 
ters confessed that he was baffled by the 
and wherefores of the American 
Three Per Cent Law. ‘“‘ What is the use of 
a law,” he asked, “that keeps letting in a 
lot of useless people when many are out of 
work, and that keeps on letting in exactly 
the same number of equally useless peopl 
when there is a shortage of labor?” His 
question, of course, cannot be satisfac 


whys 


torily answered 


Mussolini’s Memorandum 


3 to the office of the Italian 
Commissioner-General of Emigration in 
Rome and interviews the official who dis 
seminates the Italian theories on immigra 
tion and emigration matters, one is the 
recipient of a similar but more elaborate 
po int o view. 
a rance Eng 
ai 


When one Zoe 


land and Germany,” 
( ial says, ‘‘admit only the 
people that they need; and we see no rea 
son why America should observe absolute 
equality of treatment with the peoples that 
he wants and with the peoples that she 
doesn’t want If she doesn’t want Rus- 
ians shouldn't take them. 

‘Nor do we understand why, if the 
large American cities have too many foreign 
colonies, America should let the foreigners 
stay in the large cities if she doesn’t want 
them there. She should send them where 
they are needed. If they aren’t needed in 
New York send them to California or Mon- 
tana. Take them by the ear and make 
them go! 

“We realize that the days of free immi- 
gration into America are over, and we are 
not fighting to get them back again, but we 
would like to be able to supply America 
with the people that she We supply 
France with 200,000 contract laborers each 
year, mostly to work in the devastated 
regions. Around Christmas time each year 
they come back to Italy, their fares being 
paid by their employers; and in March 
they go back to their jobs in France again. 

‘The French system is such that if a 
French carpet manufacturer is unable to 
find sufficient carpet makers in France he 
to the labor minister, explains his 
and states that he can get the 
workmen in a certain Italian 
province. The labor minister verifies the 
manufacturer’s statements; and if they 
are correct he sends a contract for, let us 
say, 400 carpet makers to the office of 
the commissioner-general of emigration in 
Rome, and the commissioner-general for- 
wards the contracts to the proper districts 
where carpet makers may be found. 

“By a complete system of records we 
know how many masons are unemployed 
in Milan, or how many carpenters are un- 
employed in Turin, and so on; so whenever 
we receive a request for any particular sort 
of labor we know where to find it at once. 

“We are always ready to promise that 
if any of the workmen whom we send out 
should become public charges we will take 
them back again at our own expense. If 
we were sending such laborers to America 
we would be willing to have them enrolled 
in unions before they leave Italy so that 
they wouldn’t lower the wages of American 
workmen. 

“We want to send our people only where 
they are needed and where they will be 
welcome. Italian emigration is controlled 
entirely by the government, and conse- 
quently it is to the interest of the govern- 
ment to be sure that no bad people are 
allowed to go. In former times all sorts of 
Italians could go abroad; but now we control 


needs, 


goe Ss 
difficulty, 
necessary 
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them strictly, and the Italian colonies all 
over the world are constantly improving.” 

Italy is the great stumblingblock in the 
way of so-called selective immigration. She 
definitely refuses to allow America to select 
its Italian immigrants in Italy, and says 
that she is thoroughly competent to select 
as many as America wants or will take. 

When I reached Rome last year I sub- 
mitted a number of questions to Mussolini. 

Mussolini carefully and thoroughly ig- 
nored my questions on all other subjects 
nine in number—but he producedla 
long typewritten reply to the emigration 
question. The reply bore what I believe to 
be unmistakable evidence r been 
written for Mussolini in the office f the 
commissioner-general of emigration; but 
it ranks as a bona fide interview with Mus 
solini, it was approved by him and 
rested on his desk within arm’s length of 
his Napoleonic frown for a sufficient length 
of time to grow a full beard. 

It forms a highly interesting bit of evi 
dence as to the opinion of Italians concern- 
ing the status of Italian groups, how Italy 
regards New York, and the moral obliga 
tions of the United States toward certain 
Immigrants. 

“Tf 100,000 


some 


of havi 


since 


Italians Mussolini, 
“‘were allowed to enter the United State 
yearly, at least the most important 
sary cor nections between Italia 
sides of the water could be reé tablished 

‘It must be remem d how 
our ¢% America ar 
York is still considered one of the 
est Italian cities, 


ne arly 
its citizens are 


neces 
s on both 
here numerou 
that New 
larg- 
700,000 of 

Besides, 


crease ol 


onies in 


since 
of Italian or 
the United States needn’t fear an ir 
the quota if based on selection; a by such 
a system they could easily grant admissior 
to those they could not reject from a 
moral point of view —wives, children, par 
ents of residents, and so or to those 
workers they actually need 

‘But Italy is not urging ar 
her quota 

‘As for the participation of 
immigration authorities it r 
Italian emigrants in Italy, let u 
that, under the 

‘First. The 
grant is passed by 
Government. 


“SECOND. 


only 


and 


American 
election of 
not forget 
present state of thing 
examination of the 
officials of the Ital 


emi 


examine ft} 
imevicas 


latter stand 


These officials 
emigrant from the 
and Italian standpoints, the 
point being rather more restrictive thar 
the former in regard to preventing the sail 
ng of those that are considered undesirabk 
by the countries of destination 

‘THirD. The examination of the Italiar 
officials must be good, since the percentage 
of Italians rejected at Ellis Island is among 
the lowest and in some years the lowest of 
all nations.’”’ 


prospective 


Selection at Source 


‘Were the present United 
changed and the principle of 
migration accepted, It: ily has an orga 
tion at her disposal that enables her to s« 
anywhere the kind of labor that happens t 
be needed by any particular country. S} 
is doing so now with practically every cour 
try of the Old World and the New— except, 
of course, the United States 
‘Since both in the case of the preliminary 
examination of the emigrant before his sail 
ing and in the case of the selection of re 
quested ens the service is fulfilled by the 
state, no interference on the part of foreign 
officials could be accepted in national terri 
tory. In the same way it is not probable 
that the American Government would ac 
cept the codperation of Italian authorities 
in home affairs. 
‘The fear alluded to bs onl? Roberts” 
I had stated in my questions that ir 
quarters the fear had been e tence that 
the Fascisti would attempt to railroad 
among Italian emigrants, some of their 
socialist enemies— ‘cannot be felt by any 
one acquainted with the facts. It would 
never do for Italy, an emigration country, 
to try to get rid of her undesirables. It 
would be the same as expecting, in the 
present competitive age, a tradesman to 
keep his business if he persistently at 
—_ ited to sell his customers either second 

rade or mixed-quality goods. These must 
fe considered out-of-date fears They car 
not at any rate be felt about a country ir 
which emigration is now considered a phe 
nomenon which necessarily 
the fundament: il interests and the dignity 
of the state. 
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value in all its history. That is why today, as 
never before, the country zs coming to Marmon— 
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Continued from Page 56) 

It is, of course, perfectly all right for 
Mussolini and his advisers to raise the cry 
of “Let us not forget” this, that and the 
other thing; but America has a few let-us- 
not-forgets of her own. 

It isn’t a bad thing, for example, to bear 
in mind that New York and many other 
large American cities have become so 
swamped by aliens that European nations 
view them as European cities rather than as 
American cities. 

An American has to be worse than a 
sentimentalist to find any nourishment in 
the fact that the Premier of Italy with the 
advice of the Italian Commissioner-General 
of Emigration states openly that New York 
is considered one of the largest Italian 
cities. It is true, and it is a stimulative 
commentary on the boneheadedness and 
lack of vision that have characterized what 
the propagandists like to call our tradi- 
tional immigration policy—unless some- 
body has an idea that our traditional 
immigration policy has been the ‘policy of 
handing America to Europe on a silver 
platter. 

But unless politicians suffer a change of 
heart America will probably have to get 
along for many years to come on the im- 
migration laws that she can get rather than 
on the immigration laws that she needs. 
She will probably never again be afflicted 
with the yearly million and a quarter of 
backward Europeans that inundated her 
shores under her traditional immigration 
policy before the war, but she will also 
probably have to put up with a few hun- 
dred thousand backward ones a year for 
years to come. The poison won't be so 
rapid or so deadly as it was before the Three 
Per Cent Law was enacted; but the poison 
will still be there. 


Lack of Team Work 


One of the primary features of a flexible 
immigration law that would give America 
the immigrants that she needs, instead of a 
few hundred thousand a year that aren’t of 
any use to the country, is an immigration 
commission with authority to alter the law 
in minor details as the necessity might 
arise, so that changing conditions could 
be met 

The Three Per Cent Law expires in June, 
1924. The House committee has its pet 
schemes, and the Senate committee has its 
pet schemes, but the Senate schemes and 
the House schemes are quite dissimilar. 

After the House committee has fought 
and fought and fought over its schemes, 
and held hearings at which everyone who 
wants to be heard is heard, and revamped 
and revamped its bill, and trotted it out on 
the floor of the House and voted on it, it 
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must go over to the Senate and be briskly 
kicked by senators who have spent all their 
time working along entirely different lines. 
By that time June will be at hand, and 
something will have to be passed in a hurry 
in order that the country may not be left 
without any immigration law at all. 

Never do the Senate and the House com- 
mittees attempt to work together in framing 
an immigration law. Both have to agree 
on one eventually, but their months of pre- 
liminary work are done along lines that are 
as dissimilar as eggs and eggplants. 

In this they display the same profound 
astuteness that would be displayed by two 
members of an architectural firm that had 
been commissioned to design a house if one 
of them designed a Georgian mansicn 250 
feet long while the other designed a Tudor 
castle five stories high, and if both archi- 
tects then united to combine their plans 
after their initial labors were finished. 

The Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, in the spring of 1921, passed the 
Three Per Cent Law as a hurried and tem- 
porary measure designed to slow up the 
mass of undesirables that were pouring into 
the country, and the immigration conmit- 
tees of both houses of Congress at that time 
stated distinctly that the Three Per Cent 
Law would be supplanted within a year by 
a comprehensive, scientific and permanent 
law. 

The Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, with the Sixty-eighth Congress well 
under way and with only a comparatively 
few weeks remaining before the Three Per 
Cent Law expires once more, is very little 
nearer a comprehensive and permanent im- 
migration law than it was in May, 1921. 

The American people are thoroughly 
weary of such impotency and delay in a 
matter that profoundly affects the future of 
their children and their country. Just as no 
other nation has ever been able to adopt 
our form of government with success, so i 
it impossible to mix all the races of Europe 
with the people who invented that form 
of government and expect the mixture to 
result in anything except disaster. The 
character of a people can change with tre- 
mendous rapidity through alien invasion; 
and history has repeatedly shown that 
when aliens of low civilization and bact 
ward races are thrown in large numbers 
among the people of a more highly devel 
oped race, the result to put it mildly —is 
sudden and calamitous. In some long 
haired and so-called progressive circles it is 
popular to sneer at such statements as being 
inspired by bigotry, race hatred or narrow 
provincialism. If these enterprising sneer 
ers care for further facts they might run 
over to Rome, celebrated some 1920 year 
world and there 
scientist at the 


ago as mistress of the 
they will find an American 
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American School—Dr. Tenney Frank 
who has been working for the past ten 
years at the task of studying the tomb- 
stones of ancient Rome between the first 
year of the Christian Era, when Rome was 
proud and mighty, and the year 200 A.D., 
when Rome was whizzing down the to- 
boggan at a rate to rival any modern air- 
plane record. Doctor Frank’s researches 
show, briefly, that of all the great Roman 
names that existed in the early years of the 
reign of Augustus Cesar, around the years 
10 or 15 B.c., only four remained one hun- 
dred and fifty years later. The old families 
had vanished and had been replaced by 
foreign stock that had been the immigrants 
of old Rome—the slaves from Asia Minor 
and the provinces—who corresponded to 
the Southeastern Europeans that America 
has brought from Eastern and Southerr 
Europe to develop her mines and toil in her 
factories and crowd the slums and 
warrens of her cities and overwhe 
old stock by gheer weight of number 
census of Rome’s graveyards shows tha 
the end of Hadrian’s reign, 150 years : 
the beginning of the reign of Augustu 
Rome was inhabited by 10 per cent Romar 
stock and 90 per cent alien stock 


Time to Do Something 


almost jarr 


tome fell with a crash that jarre 
the world to pieces; and though variou 
people blame the fall on many things Doc 
tor Frank and the scientists who have dug 
deepest into Rome’s past say tl 
comitant with t e decay 
in Rome there was a disappearan 
old Roman people and a substituti 
ferior alien races that had come ir 
over the East. And the fall, they 
due to the change in people 
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SECON D WIND | 


To many an athlete there comes a pomnt in the race when he seem 
to be nearly run out. [tis then that the track reels before his short 
ened stride and his breath brings pain at every gasp. Spectators are 
seen through a haze, their shoutings heard from a distance. Burt, 


suddenly, something overcomes his wearin Perhaps it 1s a chal 








lenge from a competitor, perhaps his own determination to make hi | 
tired legs carry him forward. The result is steadier breathing, re 
¥ | j newed strength, fresh courag | 
People say, ‘‘He’s got his second wind.” The psychologists explain 
i j this phenomenon as the tapping of a new level of energy. The sam 
{ fs thing, they explain, mav take place in work of any sort mental or 
| °¥ spiritual as well as physical. A new idea, excitement or increased 
| | effort 1s enouwh to relea reservolt of power undreamed of till the 
oe : crisis calls them forth 
({ loo many men are living and working below their normal maxi 
xX mum. Too many businesses are plodding onward at a pace tar short 
. 7 =P,’ of their possibiliti 
ee 
Businesses, as well as men, often 1 i the lifting impulse of a new 
te | ideal. Through advertising many of them have attained higher 
H levels of energy and production Advertising has revealed untouched 
markets in territories where ther products have long been known 
sf It has widened the ope of their selling to include areas hithert 
believed inaccessible 
But often th benefits of advertising have not cease twith ow reased 
! ' ales. Its effect has been noticed on owner and executive, now guid 
| ing a business whose product is known as theirs before all th 
world. It has been evident, too, in the attitude of the men ar 
women at bench or loom No longer are they working on one artick 
in a general class of articles, but ar putting their efforts int IT | 
thing that has a r putation to mainta It x nce has become 
their passion ! 
j ) Through adverti ing, these busin nave ned mad wind 
j have gone forward with new urene mad fr rie 
| 
| N. W. AYER @ SON 
{ e e 4 4 " 
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DANGEROUS GAME: MAINLY 
ABOUT LIONS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


lion trouble. Furthermore, these men were 
not frightened, in the usual sense of the 
word; nor were they affected with buck 
fever in the usual sense of the phrase. Sim- 
ple superexcitement normally scattered 


| their coérdinations instead of unifying them. 


And, per contra, I have seen men whose tar- 


| get work was atrocious, whose shooting for 


meat was indifferent, become and habitu- 
ally —absolutely deadly in areal emergency. 
You never can tell until you try. 

In spite of some divergence of opinion 
due to individual personal experiences, and 
with entire and due consideration for the 
bunk of the mighty-hunter complex, among 
African game the lion is a sort of standard, 
or bogey, against which to measure other 
dangerous game. He certainly has a higher 
score than the others. For one thing, he is 
a predatory beast, which the elephant, 
rhinoceros and buffalo are not; and so he 
is adapted to and accustomed to killing 
things. He is very powerful. A full-size 
male will weigh upwards of six hundred 
pounds, and that is the quickest six hun- 
dred pounds ever put together. A skinned 
carcass is beautiful in its overlay of banded 
muscles. In spite of the smallness of his 
brain, he is intelligent; capable of trick and 
stratagem. There is no manner of doubt 
that he is courageous. 

Occasionally somebody afflicted with the 
mighty-hunter complex in its inversion 
form—a common phenomenon in any field 
of psychology—will arise on his hind legs 
and brand the lion as a coward. This judg- 
ment is based on either limited experience 
or unfair experience. It generally merely 
means that the lion is not a fool. Ina 
country where he has been much hunted he 
lies in concealment and he will not seek a 
fight. Why not? What is there in it for 
lions? But once he sees something in it for 
lions whether in the way of material gain, 
or vindication of dignity, or even satisfac- 
tion of curiosity-- his courage is astonish- 
ing. I omit self-defense, for anything is 
bold in self-defense. 


Strong on the Finish 


For one thing, however reluctant or eager 
a lion may be to start something, 
started he is a great finisher. You can 
hammer at an elephant or a rhinoceros or a 
buffalo until he is willing to turn tail. It is 
the rarest thing in the world for a lion to 
quit, once he has actually made up his mind 
to fight. No amount of hammering will 
discourage him. When he can no longer 
keep his feet he will try to hitch himself 
along the ground in the direction of his 

and when he dies it is head to 
This is, to repeat, after he has 
What provoca- 
tion he deems sufficient varies widely, not 


once 


the front. 


| only with the individual but with the part 


of the country and the particular circum- 
stances. Occasionally it is sufficient merely 
to follow him a few hundred yards, or far 
enough to convince him that he is followed. 


Again he will go to almost any lengths to 
avoid trouble. But I doubt very strongly 
that in the latter case he is less courageous 
than in the former. He may be lazier, or 
better-natured, or possesse ‘d of more expe- 
rience or common prudence; but his native 
courage is unimpaired. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the lion is 
naturally nocturnal. The daytime is not 
his period of normal activity. Several times 
I have seen him, in broad daylight, walk 
through a herd of antelope almost un- 
marked. He paid no attention to them; 
and they paid little to him, merely moving 
slightly aside to leave him a clear passage 
But after dark that same band of antelope 
would not have permitted him within a 
quarter of a mile—if they could have pre- 
vented it. And no sane man dreams of 
venturing at night a hundred feet from his 
camp fire unless he carries a brand or a 
lantern. On even the most trivial and brief 
occasions he so protects himself. No native 
ever goes abroad by night. If caught out 
by darkness he climbs a tree and stays there 
until morning. No one could fairly dispute 
the lion’s title to courage throughout those 
hours. 

Stories authentic stories 
tiplied indefinitely in illustration of 
point. We have space for but a few. 


could be mul 
this 


Persistence Rewarded 


Major B and his wife were on 
They occupied cots on opposite sides of a 
wal] tent. As is customary in Africa, the 
porters’ little pup tents were pitched along 
side and in a circle to inclose the big protec 
tion fire which was kept going by an askari, 
or native soldier, who was also a sort of 
sentinel. A lion dashed into the segment of 
the circle occupied by the major’s tent, 
entered it, seized the major by the shoulder 
and began to drag him from his cot. Th« 
immediately ensuing upheaval, however, 
caused him to drop his prey and depart. It 
was some time before the camp settled 
down again. The major’s shoulder was 
badly bitten and had to be dressed and 
bandaged; the frightened porters had to 
jabber their excitement out of their sys 
tems Men with torches beat about the 
outskirts. The fire was built higher. At 
last everyone settled down again. One 
thing seemed sure— that the lion must have 
had as bad a scare as they. Nevertheless, 
within one hour the beast made a second 
foray. This time he dragged Major B out of 
his tent and some yards into the brush, 
where he killed the man before the rush of 
the rearoused camp drove him off. 

The lions of Tsavo, of course, are classic; 
but the bare facts of the case will bear 
repetition here as being peculiarly appro- 
priate. These lions had stopped the con- 
struction of the Uganda Railway. Every 
night or two, in spite of all precaution, they 
caught and killed a workman, until they 
had accounted for twenty-eight Hindus and 


safari 


Continued on Page 62) 
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ness men who have found their greatest 
opportunities selling Overland and 
Willys-Knight motor cars 


Opportunity Beckons You 
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sands of other prospering Willys- 
Overland merchants are doing any man 
can do who has a level head and a modest 
capital. You don’t even have to be in 
the automobile business at the present 
time. Merchants in many other lines 
and men who have worked for others 
have made wonderful successes under 
the helpful, liberal terms of the Willys- 
Overland franchise. 


Success Brings Success 


ha was the greatest of all the fifteen 
years of Willys-Overland history. <A 
238 per cent increase in Willys-Knight 
sales! A tremendous gain in Overland 
sales! Figures speak for themselves. Tell 
with more emphasis than words the story 
of Willys-Overland greater values, beau- 
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This year is showing every sign of being 
an even greater Willys-Overland year. 
The new Overland and Willys-Knight 
models are the greatest cars Willys- 
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power, action, comfort—and money’s 
worth! They bring success to dealers in 
the very volume of their sales. 

No community is too small for a 
Willys-Overland merchant to achieve suc- 





cess. Joe Barton & Son, dealers in Roscoe, 
lowa, a town of only 52 people, sold 26 
Willys-Overland cars in 120 days! In 
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most satisfaction to owners. Because 
it is not necessary to spend the prolit on 
each car in service to keep it in condi 
tion. The cars keep in condition with a 
minimum of attention. You keep yout 
profits. Your customers keep comiuns 
back to you when they want new cai 
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you are yourself. 
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an unknown number of natives. The rest 
simply declined to go on with it. Only after 
white hunters had killed the animals—no 
quick and easy job, at that--did construc- 
tion proceed. These lions, curiously enough, 
seemed to care nothing whatever for fire, and 
therefore the working parties were deprived 
of the usual protection. 

But the most striking example of the 
occasional pertinacity of these animals 
whenever their minds are made up was the 
case of Superintendent of Police Ryall. 
This lion was a terror to baboos. The 
Uganda Railway was then—and still is, for 
all I know a strategic line connect- 
ing the coast with the interior. At least, 
for the first part of its span a station was 
really nothing more than a water tank 
flanked by a small corrugated-iron struc- 
ture in which dwelt East Indian baboos, 
alone with their telegraph instruments and 
their religious thoughts. Only a baboo with 
religious thoughts could ever have stuck it 
out. Near one such station, named Kimaa, 
dwelt a very mean and exploratory lion 
He had pretty good luck, from his point of 
view, for he had bagged several natives, 
some of them employes of the railroad. 
Finally he took a chance at the baboo. The 
latter, like a mud turtle, crawled into his 
corrugated-iron shell and locked the doors 
The lion tried earnestly at all points, even 
climbing topside and endeavoring to tear 
off the roof, while the baboo sat below and 
sent to the traffic manager the following 
wire: 


Lion 


Whether Ryall was the urgent succor or 
not I do not remember; but at any rate he 
and two friends in his private car shortly 
after sidetracked at Kimaa and went forth 
to abate Mister Lion. They did not suc- 
ceed; but Ryall got on the animal's trail 
and followed it so persistently as to become 
a nuisance to the jungle autocrat. 


mostly 


fizhting with station. Send urgent succor 


A Lion That Was Choosy 


In the end compartment of the car oc- 
cupied by the white men were only two 
berths. The other end of the car, shut off 
by a sliding door, was as usual set aside for 
native servants. One of Ryall’s friends was 
assigned the upper berth, Ryall himself 
took the lower berth and the other friend 
spread out on the floor. Soon after they 
had settled down for the night the lion ap- 
peared. He mounted the three steps so 
quietly that no one was disturbed; he 
managed to thrust back the sliding door at 
the end, which must have been partly ajar 
Then, ignoring the two other men, he 
seized Ryall. To do so he actually planted 
his feet on the man who was sleeping on the 
floor. It really seemed that he had de- 
liberately marked down the one who had 
pursued him. In the meantime the sliding 
door had sprung shut. The lion, carrying his 
victim, smashed through the windows, 
breaking and splintering their surrounding 
woodwork, and disappeared. Ryall’s re- 
mains were found next morning more than 
a quarter of a mile away from the car 

These are two 
of the most spec- 
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fire. Occasionally he misses his guess; some 
particular lion does not mind fire, or is an 
exceptionally good jumper; but not often. 
Cuninghame told me of one such beast. 
He and his men were sitting comfortably 
around a fire in a thorn corral when it sailed 
most unexpectedly over the top of the 
boma—a wonderful leap. Probably it had 
not known of the fire when it started its 
flight; but it certainly became aware of it 
in midair. It struck right in the middle of 
the embers, scattering them in all directions, 
and without perceptible pause leaped right 
on out the boma on the other side as if it 
had rebounded like a rubber ball. Every- 
body was astonished, including the lion. 


Pink Magic 


One morning very early I was visited by 
a delegation of Masai who wanted me to 
come over and do something. I went over 
to see what the row was about. Contrary 
to custom, a lion had burst bodily through 
a thick thorn boma in order to get at the 
cattle. Why he did so I do not know. It 
could not have been hunger, for there was 
plenty of game, and to judge by his per- 
formance he was still far from senile decay. 
You know, some people maintain that when 
a lion gets so old that he cannot catch game 
he turns to something easy and becomes a 
man-eater. At any rate, this lion had 
broken through a thorn boma and had seized 
and carried off a full-size yearling. For the 
first hundred feet or so the yearling had not 
touched the ground. After that it had 
been dragged for a like distance. By this 
time the entire Masai community had 
turned out with torches, spears and horrid 
noises. The lion gave it up. 

They wanted me to do something about 
it. There wasn’t much to do. Of course we 
took a look for the lion, but that astute 
gentleman had naturally departed. So, in 
order not to disappoint completely, I made 
them a nice pink mixture of permanganate 
and water. This magic, being sprinkled on 
the cows, would prevent further attack for 
four days; which was about as scared as I 
thought that lion was. 

But though thus occasionally lions are 
found scornful of either fire or thorns, such 
instances are so rare as to be listed as acci- 
dental. Indeed, it is possible to sleep with 
quite reasonable safety without either of 
these precautions; I have done so weeks on 
end. In two years’ experience I never had 
a lion in camp. Occasionally they have 
roared so near at hand as to bring us up all 
standing; but that was because we were 
camped near a water hole. Leo was thirsty; 
and after quietly drinking, he gave us a 
little scare to pay us off. 

Though indignation most often is the 
inciting motive for attack, mere curiosity is 
often sufficient. Few realize how very 
curious a lion is. As to something he 
thoroughly understands, he may long since 
have made up his mind that it is not worth 
fighting or getting into trouble about, and 
he may take particular pains to avoid it. 
But anything new and strange enlists his 
interest at once. If he has never seen one 
of those things before he is quite likely to 
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try to catch it for purposes of closer ex- 
amination. 

A man I met in Nairobi, whom we will 
call B, was returning homewards a trifle 
belated, when he encountered a lion. It 
was just at sunset; a debatable time when 
one guess was as good as another as to 
whether any given lion would consider it 
night, and therefore legitimate hunting 
time; or day, and therefore a period of 
harmless neutrality. B decided to play 
safe and call it night, whatever opinion the 
lion might hold. The country was flat and 
treeless. There were at that point no tele- 
graph poles—-the gratefully accepted first 
aid in case of lions so often in use. About 
the only possible shelter was a section of 
corrugated-zine pipe laid alongside a newly 
completed road and intended eve ntually 
as a culvert. It was open at one end. The 
other rested against a small embankment. 
This was near at hand and looked reason- 
able. B retreated step by step, face to the 
front, until he had reached the pipe. Then 
he hastily backed down it, like a badger. 

Up to this time the lion had stood con- 
templating him gravely, after the manner 
of lions. It is extremely probable that if B 
had stood his ground quietly the animal 
would shortly have made off. However, no 
one could criticize him for utilizing a per- 
fectly good zinc culvert. But now the lion’s 
curiosity was aroused. He had probably in 
his experience seen erect men become prone 
men and wriggle along the ground; but he 
could never have seen prone men melt 
away down a round black hole and dis 
appear from view like the Cheshire cat. 

He advanced and took a good smell 
Then he, too, tried to enter the hole. To 
B's relief he was unable to do so. The thing 
was a fairly close fit for a man, but a lion’s 
large head and shoulders would not go at 
all. So the lion reached in one tremendous 
paw, claws hooked, and began to fish blindly 
for B. Of course he could not reach him 
B simply backed down a little farther 
Then B had a bright idea. He managed to 
get his match box out of his pocket, lighted 
a match and deliberately applied the flame 
to his pursuer’s paw! 


Singeing His Paws 


With a wild yowl the lion snatched it 
away. He had been well burned and was at 
last really angry. With tooth and claw he 
attacked the culvert, throwing himself 
oe and again against the pipe, shaking 

rolling it about. B began to wonder 

re Be he had been wise gratv.itously to 
stir up all this row. Then, his confidence 
returning as the zinc held out, he began to 
enjoy the situation. The first paroxysm 
over, the lion again inserted a blindly ex- 
ploratory foreleg. This time he was feeling 
with some purpose. B lighted another 
match. 

I forget how long this went on and how 
many matches B claimed he used. The 
lion would claw about inside the pipe; B 
would hold the flame against his paw; the 
lion would withdraw and sit about outside 
cursing something scandalous; and then 
would try it again. At any rate, the circus 

went on for a 
long time. It was 





tacular of many 
such incidents. 
They must serve 
to illustrate my 
point—the com- 
plete fearlessness 
of these animals 
at their own time, 
after dark, For- 
tunately there are 
two pretty good 
protections, out- 
side the fact that 
a lion, even after 
dark, save for ex- 
ceptional circum- 
stances, is in- 
clined to ud 
to his own busi- 
ness. These are 
fire and thorns. 
The lion does not 
like the fire, and 
he hates to 
scratch up his 
tender skin. So 
your Africander 
surrounds himself 
with a boma, or 
corral, of spiky 
thorn brush, 





wellintothenight 
before B, con- 
vinced that the 
lion had at length 
gone to put witch 
hazel on his in- 
juries, thought 
it was safe for 
him to resume his 
journey. 

He made it all 
right; but per- 
sonally I think 
that just then was 
when he dis- 
played poor judg- 
ment. The lion 
is a particularly 
pertinacious 
beast once he 
makes up his 
mind to a thing. 
Remember Cun- 
inghame’s lionsat 
Agate’s Drift. At 
one of thestations 
down the Uganda 
Railway a sports- 
man roosted atop 
the elevated 
water tank in 








leaped thick, and 
builds himself a 


An Elephant Camp on the Edge of a Forest 
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order to get a shot at some lions that 
had been prowling around the baboo’s at 
night. The lions showed up all right as per 
expectation, and the sportsman killed one 
of them. The others bounded away in the 
darkness and were no more heard from. In 
hopes that others might appear, or the 
same ones return, the hunter—according to 
the testimony of the baboo—waited atop 
the tower for over three hours. Nothing 
whatever happened. Wearying of a long 
and profitless vigil, and probably with a 
natural desire to examine the beast he had 
killed, the man at length descended to the 
ground. He had barely reached the earth 
when a lioness leaped from the near-by 
cover and killed him. She had been wait- 
ing patiently all this time, close at hand, 
with just this end in view. 

Be nein | she was the first victim’s wife. 
I believe lions to be monogamous and to 
possess a very high sense of faithfulness. I 
once killed a fine maned lion which had ap- 
parently attacked me quite unprovoked. 
So unusual was this that after the battle I 
back-tracked him to see if I could tell why 
he should make at me in this wholly 
gratuitous manner. It was not a case of 
mutual surprise, of my happening upon him 
unaware so suddenly that he felt he must 
defend himself. He had deliberately fol- 
lowed after me, from behind, for nearly a 
hundred yards. I had heard him coming 
down the bed of a shallow brushy ravine to 
my right, and had thought it must be a 
buffalo or rhinoceros just going somewhere. 
As the banks of the ravine were at this 
point straight up and down, I did not pay 
much attention; no heavy-bodied animal 
could possibly scale them. So I was con- 
siderably startled when, just four yards 
away, this lion leaped up the miniature 
cliff right in my face, 

His trail led back to a cool and shady 
thicket, free cf smaller underbrush, an 
ideal leafy bower. To it he had dragged the 
carcass of a zebra, fresh and untouched ex- 
cept for the marks of its killing. Some of 
my men, who had been thrown outside as 
couts, reported that as I had entered the 
thicket on one side a lioness had sneaked 
out on the other. Thus the explanation, 
though unusual, was clear. The lion had 
conceived that I was interrupting a love 
feast and he had taken steps. 


Speedy Scavengers 


Now here is the real point to this yarn. 
We skinned the fallen warrior and returned 
to camp, leaving the carcass to the buz 
zards and kites and other carrion birds. No 
description can convey to one who has not 
seen it anything approaching a full idea of 
the numbers and prompt efficiency of these 
birds. One shoots a zebra, say, for the 
= dinner. Before the echoes of the shot 

have died, while the zebra yet staggers in 

his tracks, black dots in the heavens are 
dropping with folded wings to the spot, 
and from miles around literally hundreds of 
others, observing the first, are hastening 
toward the focus of interest. By the time 
the men have finished skinning the zebra 
and cutting out the desirable meat the 
little group on the plains is surrounded on 
all sides 

Hundreds of the great birds have gath- 
ered on the ground in a close-drawn ring as 
near as they have dared-- sometimes as 
close as twenty or thirty feet. They hop in 
ungainly impatience, and they all hold their 
wings half outspread in readiness. Many 
hundreds of others, whose judgment of the 
strategic position so advises them, soar in 
short circles a few score yards overhead. 
So many are they that they actually almost 
obscure the s ky, and so crowded that when 
one pauses to listen one can hear the stiff 
harsh scrape of pinions as they jostle one 
another. And from all points of the heav- 
ens more are eagerly hastening. 

The meat distributed, the little band of 
men withdraws, leaving a carcass stripped 
of skin and the best of the meat, to be sure, 
but still a recognizable dead zebra. Then 
the birds swoop. They drop like plummets, 
checking their fall only at the last instant 
by a spread of the wings; they rise from 
the circle round about and beat frantically 
across the little intervening space. The roar 
of air through the pinion feathers is like a 
great waterfall. The place where lies the 
zebra disappears beneath a heaving, fight- 
ing brown mass, tossing like tide rips of the 
sea. A myriad of those just too late shove 
and crowd and flop and squawk around 
the periphery. There are generally a few 
philosophers who realize their tardiness 





sufficiently to stand one side in disgruntled 
disappointment. 

And then, while one still looks, the toss- 
ing and the heaving die down. The great 
birds draw sullenly to one side or flop heavily 
to roost on the near-by trees. Where only 
a few seconds ago a zebra lay on the 
plains, now are only the bones of a skele- 
ton, cleaned white and smooth. It is incred- 
ible. The waiting jackals, venturing in at 
last, must gain only the satisfaction of 
smell—and very little of that 

This we had come to look upon as the 
invariable procedure after a kill. There- 
fore, when, three days after a the 
lion that was giving a party, we found, on 
again passing by the scene of the encounter, 
the carcass still intact and untouched we 
were much surprised. It was not that it 
had been undiscovered. ‘The near-by trees 
all about were laden with carrion birds of 
all sizes and descriptions. They sat there 
humped up and disgruntled; but they were 
making no attempt to draw near. An in- 
vestigation showed us the place where, 
close at hand, the lioness had been on 
guard. All this time she had faithfully pro- 
tected the body from desecration. I think 
we all of us, white and black, felt a genuine 
sorrow for what was evidently a genuine 
grief. But it could not have been helped. 
It was his life or mine. 


The Lion and the Motorcycle 


One more example of curiosity as the 
leading motive: A certain gentleman of 
Nairobi had acquired the proud title of the 
Friend of the Lion. He admired the animal 
greatly as a noble beast, and he had for 
some time been earnestly advocating a bag 
limit on lions within a certain distance of 
town. By this attitude he had acquired 
merit in the eyes of the sportsmen and dis- 
approval by ostrich farmers, cattle owners 
and such, who would have liked to limit the 
size of the bag only by the size of the 
strychnine bottle. He had also acquired, 
proudly, a motorcycle. Now at that time 
motorcycles were a distinct rarity in East 
Africa. I am not at all certain that this 
was not the first of its devilish breed. P had 
great fun with it, careering about the streets 
and the few roads of the vicinity, astound- 
ing the natives and putting the wild game 
to prec ipitate flight. 

One evening he, too, like B, was return- 
ing belated, just at dusk; and his path, too, 
crossed that of a lion. The lion took one 
astonished look. He had never seen any 
thing like that before. It was a totally new 
kind of beast. Furthermore, it ran away 
The lion concluded he would like to collect 
one of them. He took after P with all the 
earnestness of a dog after a motor car. 

To me there is something comic-strippish 
in just that picture—P on his motorcycle, 
turning on the gas as far as he dared on that 
rough surface, bouncing along over the 
veldt, steering his darnedest amid the 
hummocks and chuck holes, praying fer 
vently that he might not come a cropper; 
while behind, at his best speed, the earnest 
old lion scratched gravel in a conscientious 
endeavor to catch this newfangled beast 
And he nearly succeeded. It is related that 
from that day P resented being called the 
Friend of the Lion. 

That brings us to an interesting point: 
How fast does a lion run? Too fast, any 
body who has been charged by a lion will 
tell you. Contrary to general belief, he 
does not advance to attack by a series of 
bounds. His gait is a tearing scramble; 
very much that of a terrier dog after a 
thrown ball. He comes so fast that it pretty 
well pays not to miss him with the first 
shot if he is within fifty yards. Beyond fifty 
yards is, as a usual thing, too far to shoot 
at him charging. By the time the second 
shot is ready he has closed in 
safety. On the other hand, a hit, even 
does not stop him, checks him for a mo 
ment. The head-on collision with 
bullet at high velocity almost brings him to 
astand. He will recover and come or 
immediately, but the slight pause enable 
the hunter to pump in and aim another 
shot. Thus I was once able to get six shot 
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into a lioness that was possessed of great 
vitality. She started toward me at about 
forty yards and never really ceased to ad- 
vance. She could have closed that distance 
within the compass of two shots had not 
each of the successive shocks almost stopped 
her in her tracks. 

I said above “within the compass of two 
shots,”” and said it with full cognizance of 
the ubiquitous wizard with the pump gun 
or the bolt action, as the case may be —- who 
can keep a continuous stream of fire going 
by the rapidity of his manipulation. He i 
exactly the fellow I mean. He is just the 
chap who is most likely to miss, and 
permit the lion to come too close because 
unchecked by the first shots. Yes, | know 
he can put ’em all in so you can cover ‘em 
with your hand, by gosh, and all six within 
two seconds! I’ve seen him do it. And I’ve 
seen him shoot in the field. He brings in his 
game, perhaps more game than anyone 
else; but he throws a lot of lead after it too. 
That is all right. But when it comes to 
charging lions the barrage is too uncertain. 
One aimed shot is better than a half dozen 
half-aimed shots. So firmly do I believe 
this that I make it an invariable practice, 
even in the most pressing circumstances, to 
lower the butt of my rifle from my shoul 
der between shots. 

The lioness mentioned above absorbed 
the most punishment of any in my experi 
ence. All six were frontal shots and well 
delivered. Any of them could be called 
mortal. Yet her remaining vitality was 
sufficient to keep her coming, and she was 
finally put out by a center-brain shot at 
about five yards. There is a great variation 
in the vitality of these cats. In the majority 
of cases a single properly aimed bullet will 
do the trick. But if the first bullet does not 
do the trick it is impossible to say how 
many more may be required. I think that 
in the case of any animal the first bullet 
delivers all the shock. After that the nerv 
ous system is benumbed, and subsequent 
bullets have no effect whatever in that re 
Their effect is confined to the actual 
tearing of tissue—unless, of course, they 
reach a major nerve center like the brain or 
spinal cord. 

saw Leslie Tarlton bring in a lion hit 
squarely in the face by his first bullet. The 
lead was spattered across the animal's 
teeth and had been driven in between them 
like dental fillings. Tarlton said the beast 
never even shook its head! As might have 
been expected, it proved a tough one to 
kill. But on the other hand, a man might 
visit Africa, kill two or three lions dead in 
their tracks with a single shot apiece, and 
go home to write a piece for the papers to 
the effect that there is nothing to it! 
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Clocking a Lion 


But to say that a lion charges too fast is 
rather indefinite. We once had the great 
good luck to get some better statistics than 
that. I was shooting with a man possessed 
of astop watch and an inquiring mind. One 
afternoon on a flat some two or three hun 
dred yards from a little knoll I was charged 
by a lion from about a hundred and fifty 
yards away Instead of unlimbering his 
rifle to assist me, my companion became 
imt sued with scientific zeal and unlimbered 
his stop watch. He timed the beast be 
tween a certain bush and a certain rock 
After the show was over we measured the 
distance and counted the time, for con- 
, to arate per hundred yards. The 
quite a decent one, I think. 1 
imagine I have seen them come faster, but 
of course I can't be sure of that Betwee! 
the bush and the _ the animal was not 
hot at, nor had he been wounded—I wa 
ving my fire, as always, for the greater 
certainty of closer quarters. The time, a 
we made it, was at the rate of a hundred 
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yards in seven seconds. Of course, a mar 
might beat world’s records under sufficient 
encouragement; but we then and there 


case of charging lio: 


concluded that in 
better to be “brave’’ than to run awa 


So, though the lion is not always danger 
ous nor, indeed, is he dar gerou nm eve 
the pee of cases--we may conclude 
that he always potentially o. No other 
proof of that is really needed than } re 
in the graveyard at Nairob And so he 


quite worthy of being the Colonel Boge’ 


the game. In a subsequent ar né 
try to tell you of how~--in my limited expe 
rience, to be sure ym 1 the ther 
stand in comparison 
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THE DANGER OF EUROPE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


are involved. They are under the most 
sacred obligation to forgive their enemies; 
they are under a law which forbids them 
to kill their fellow men; they are told by the 
Founder of their faith that those who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword. They 
are sworn to obey the dictates of an PPrene.| 
Court of Justice. These people number 
hundreds of millions. They are the people 
of the Christian churches. Is it asking too 
much that these people should get busy to 
fulfill their vows and prove the sincerity of 
their faith? Is it not time that they should 
give a practical demonstration of their 
creed by applying it to their fellow men, 
instead of giving lip service to the words of 
Christ and outraging them by their acts? 
Can they not get their organization to work 
for the peace of the world, instead of divid- 
ing themselves into national churches, lim- 
ited by political frontiers, by national 
hatreds, and by militarist ideals which make 
a mockery of Christ’s message and spit 
upon His pitiful face? 
In the last war the teachers of the Chris- 
tian churches degraded themselves and 
were traitors to the spirit of their faith by 


| allying themselves with the war spirit in its 


narrowest, most violent and most bloody 
manifestations. They fanned up the passion 
of hate when the soldiers who fought had 
very little in their hearts. They claimed 
God for their own side. They dressed up 
God in their own national uniform and 
made Christ the captain of their battalions, 
their tanks, their machine-gun sections 
and their poison gas. That kind of thing 
won't do if Christianity is to survive. It 
won't do now if civilization is to survive. 
The people who call themselves Christians 
must put their ideals into practice by a 
spiritual uprising passing across the frontiers 
and not limited by a narrow nationalism. 
Otherwise they are traitors to Christ. 

Patriotism is good. It is a natural in- 
stinct of the human heart, just as the cat 
prefers its own hearth side. It is an impulse 
which leads to great and heroic devotion 
beyond the selfish interests of the individ- 
ual. But as Nurse Cavell said at the moment 
of death, “Patriotism is not enough.” 
Humanity is greater than one’s own people. 
Sympathy with one’s fellow men should be 
on a wider basis than that of geographical 
boundaries. 

As one wise old gentleman said to me once, 
“Thave been all over the world, in many 
countries and among many peoples, but | 
have only met one man and woman.”’ 


Good People All 


It is only ignorance that leads to mis- 
understanding and hatred the fatal ina- 
bility to put oneself in the other fellow’s 
place. Personally I cannot live five days in 
any country without liking its folk, who- 
ever they be— French, Germans, Italians, 
Bulgarians, Serbians, Greeks or Turks, 
Russians, or any other race. The men 
there, tilling their fields or serving in shops, 
love their women and children, have the 
usual instincts of hunger, the same struggle 
with life, the ordinary emotioys, ambitions, 
stupidities, weaknesses, courage and com- 
radeship. They answer friendliness with 
friendliness, courtesy with kindness, ill 
treatment with ill will. Their women are 
women. In their place and in their condi- 
tions, we should think and act as they do. 
Even a Frenchman born and bred in Ger- 
many would have German sympathies and 
see things from the German point of view 
Knowledge and understanding and sym- 
pathy would reveal the strange and laugh- 
able truth that all these peoples who are 
divided by frontiers of hate believe broadly 
in the same ideals, respond in exactly the 
same way to the same natural impulses, 
desire the same liberty, justice and chance 
of life. They are men and women, far more 
than they are Frenchmen or Germans or 
English or Americans. Only the accidental 
difference of place, speech, local customs, 
historical traditions and national jealousy 
makes them seem different in very being. 
It is the business of politicians, newspapers 
and damn fools to emphasize and exagger- 
ate those differences, to prevent under- 
standing between one people and another, 
to raise great barriers of ignorance behind 
which hatred is intrenched. It is the busi- 
ness of common-sense people and men and 
women of good will to break those barriers 
down and widen the sphere of international 
friendship. 


Perhaps, after all, it is the business men 
of the world more than the idealists who 
have the biggest share of responsibility in 
this work and the greatest chance of suc- 
cess. It is certain that if in the past four 
years the business leaders of Europe and 
America had been called to the council 
table to settle the problems of peace, they 
could have arranged all these troubles of 
reparations, exchanges and burdens of 
armaments in a simple and satisfactory 
way which already would have changed the 
aspect of Europe and stabilized peace. That 
is rather like saying the old nursery rime: 

If “ifs” and “‘an’s” were pots and pans 

There'd be no work for tinkers. 


The politicians took very great care that 
business men should not have the settle- 
ment of their postwar problems. But I 
think still that the business mind in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany and the 
United States is going to exercise increasing 
influence upon the situation of Europe. In 
France the business man is getting restive 
with Monsieur Poincaré and his policy. 
He is beginning to see that in the long run 
the downfall of Germany is not going to 
pay France. He is now exerting pressure to 
make friendly compacts with German in- 
dustrialists, and to get reparations on a 
more moderate scale, as well as security in 
a moral way, by releasing Germany from 
intolerable conditions which are forcing that 
people, as they would force any people, into 
revolt, violence and the lust of revenge. 
Italy has long ago come to that decision. 


If Business Men Worked for Peace 


Business will not stand for a new war in 
Europe, or for crowding the sky with aéro- 
planes as a preparation for that war. The 
business man has an imnrense chance just 
now because his material interests are 
closely allied to the ideals of the peace- 
makers. He has the greatest power. He 
can command the politicians. He is the 
real ruler of the world, if he will only cut out 
politics from his own mind and deal with 
the world problems as he would with his 
own trade, seeing how best he can cut his 
secure new markets, satisfy his cus- 
tomers and cheapen the cost of production 
The war debts must be dealt with on that 
basis. The demobilization of Furope can be 
achieved only by the business mind realiz- 
ing the cost and folly of the immense taxa- 
tion caused by the standing armies. It is for 
the business men of the world to speak out 
and tell the truth about the arithmetic 
of life. 

It is of course useless to expect peace in 
E urope so long as injustice and the sense of 
injustice burn in the hearts of many peo- 
ples, for man does not live by bread alone. 
As a preliminary to any real hope of peace 
there must be a certain revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles, at least as far as an 
alteration of the present frontiers which put 
Germans under Poles, Austrians under Ital- 
ians, Hungarians under Rumanians and 
Czechs and Serbians. Those people must 
get their own folk back, liberated from 
alien rule, before they will have any accept- 
ance of peace. And as a start in the pacifi- 
cation of the world, I, for one, would like to 
see Great Britain give back German Africa 
to the German people, who need some kind 
of outlet for their increasing population, 
which was one cause of the last war. 

“Tt is all very difficult,” as a friend of 
mine used to say in the days of war, but the 
perils ahead are so great that there must be 
men who have the courage and the spiritual 
faith to face the immense, complicated, 
tangled difficulties of the European situa- 
tion without fear, without prejudice, with- 
out illusion, and with heroic remedies. I 
can see no way but some great world-wide 
appeal to the conscience and common sense 
of peoples, above the heads of the politi- 
cians, in which all men and women of 
knowledge, all soldiers who know the mean- 
ing .of war, all Christian churches and 
folk, all writers and artists and poets, all 
business men with ideas rather broader than 
their office desks will codperate in a great 
crusade of peace for the killing of those 
evil forces which are working hard for war. 

Editor's Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The views of Sir Philip 
Gibbs should not be confused with the opinions of 
the editors, which appear from week to week on our 
editorial page, but we believe that they do reflect the 
ideas of an important group of Englishmen 
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processes of many thousands in our factory. 
Better work, quicker work, and yet with 

fewer men needed for each job—progress like 

this marks the history of Western Electric as a 

maker of telephones. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Bis for Bottle, Bootlegger and Booze 
All of them hard for the country to lose ; 
While many Best People are down on the 
Bre Ww, 
And perfectly Dry—their poor stomach is 


too 


C is for Cash. It's the thing that you give 
For having your inner tube turned to a 
sieve ; 
If they offered a drop to your flivver 
My gosh! 
Your horrified yell would be heard in 
Oshkosh 


D is for Drink. It's a duty you owe 
To yourself as a free-thinking person, you 
knou 4 
There's poison and filth in the booze that 
you buy, 
But the Prineiple’s there-—and you'll 
drink if you die. 


I. is for Easy. It’s what they call you 
When you fall for the label they flash for 
your view; 
Pure Scotch!” and the stuff that is under 
the stamp 
Would put a rock crusher in bed with a 
cramp, 


F is for Fish. It's the thing that you are 
When you drink that by-product of rubber 
and tar, 
And sulphur and ge irbage and brewery slime, 
And think you are having a whale of a time. 


(Continued from Page 26) 


is for Growl—when your water bill comes. 

What! Twoandahalf? The unprincipled 
bums! 

And then, for a gallon of synthetized gin, 

Pay ten times as much with a satisfied 
grin, 


is for Help-the-Poor-Moonshiner Day; 

(Pete the Gyp has it, just over the way; 

Slip him ten bones—it will give him a 
laugh 

For a quart that has cost him a cent and 
a half.) 


is the only shrewd fellow on earth. 

I knows Where to Get It, and What It is 
Worth; 

I sniffs at the label and squints and looks 
wise 

Then pays twice as much as the ignorant 
guys. 


is for Jag—a commodity which 

Is shared by the poor and the overstuffed 
rich; 

The ragged ones weep and the wealthy ones 
brag, 

But the Bootlegger knows that a jag is a jag. 


is the Kink in your obstinate head 

That makes you take issue with Mr. 
Volstead; 

That limits your sight to the end of your 
nose, 

And your right to paint on it a blooming 
red rose, 
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L is for Law. You're American—sure! 
One Hundred Per Cent! But you cannot 
endure 
That your God-given right shall be laid on 
the shelf 
To make a respectable crook of yourself! 


is Mankind. The day is at hand 

When the Strong and the Fit will inherit 
the land; 

If not for yourself, then at least for the Race, 

You might keep the creosote out of your 
face. 


is for Nut. They have written your name 

On the Yeggs’ and the Bootleggers’ Tablet 
of Fame; 

The Prominent Sucker of Weisenheim 
Square 

Who'll buy sewer water—if handled with 
care. 


is for Ouch At this point I awoke 
And handed that Goblin a heluva poke 

For using my pen in that scandalous way 
And trying to startle the Bootlegger’s prey 


O course there was truth in his drivel, but then, 

The bootlegger’s prey are respectable men, 

Obeying the law of their country—except 

When —like yeggs and robbers—they find it 
inept. 


Besides, who'd offe nd the Bootlegger? Not I! 
The Bootlegger he is a popular guy. 
Lowell Otlus Reese 


PERSHING’S LAST JOB 


last summer. ‘Students, laborers, business 
men, rich and poor, are all put on an even 
plane, under the same rules and regulations. 
From this contact each one emerges with a 
better understanding of the other fe llow, 
his life, his viewpoints and his aims.’ 

“In every camp is a course in citizen- 
ship. Under trained instructors the rights 
and liberties granted by our republic, and 


| the means by which they were secured, are 


simply taught. The great aim is to teach 
self-discipline and respect for constituted 
authority, yet to encourage initiative and 
give young men confidence in their abilities.”’ 

In this nation-wide effort to improve our 
minds and bodies, President Harding set up 


| the Federal Council of Citizenship Training 


by executive order in January, 1923. Ten of 
its twelve members are drawn from the De- 
partments of State, War, Navy, Com- 
merce, and so on. Its job is to study the 
lessons of the war, the selective-service act, 


| everyday social trends here in America, and 
| to make suggestions as to how Uncle Sam 


may work with all the agencies, public and 
private, that are trying to train up better 
men and women. It has no politics, no reli- 
gion. Its only aim is to he ‘Ip that 50 per cent 


| of bodily unsound, that 25 per cent who 


can't read and write English. 

One of its tools is a community score 
card. This is so framed as to draw the at- 
tention of a town or community to its own 
moral, mental, physical, sanitary and in- 
dustrial conditions. By use of this card 
the council not only rouses interest in citi- 
zenship training; it also gets a graphic pic- 
ture of how people live, think and act at 


| different map spots in America. If it finds 
| patriotism at a low ebb, too many children 
| missing school, or signs of low morals, bad 


health, or other backward conditions in cer- 


| tain regions, it promotes action to repair 
| such evils. 


In one Middle Western town only 37 per 


| cent of the legal voters actually cast their 
| baHots at local elections. Those who failed, 


it was found, were the lawyers, bankers, 
preachers, teachers—-the more intelligent 
residents. To cure this, a plan was set afoot 
to teach boys and girls in the town schools 
the duty and importance of voting. These 
children were relied on to carry the message 
home to their parents. Then a competition 
was arranged between the school districts 
in that town. By this means the percent- 


| age of voters rose from 37 to 83 per cent, a 


new municipal government was put in, and 


| the town has taken on new life. Now in- 
| stead of the voters being hauled to the polls 


in motors hired by politicians, it is the chil- 
dren who urge their parents to vote. 

Fifty per cent of all American men physi- 
cally unsound—that was a shock when the 
draft boards announced it. To help correct 


Continued from Page 34) 


this is one of General Pershing’s constant 
efforts. In every summer training camp 
athletic coaching holds a high place in the 
day’s work 

‘In one of our camps,” General Pershing 
says, ‘ those applicants who were not totally 
disabled—and yet who were believed unfit 
for the intensive work given normal young 
men— were put in a company alone for ex- 
perimental training. Results were amaz- 
ing. They showed marked improvement 
in posture, mental alertness, smartness of 
appearance and general physical condition. 
“These results surely point to a great 
field of useful endeavor that can be ex- 
ploited as a by-product of a sane system of 
training for national defense. One young 
man made the statement, ‘I Gwe the Gov- 
ernment a debt that I intend to repay for 
the great good this camp has done me.’ It 
would be appropriate to say that this is a 
debt that Americans owe themselves and 
their descendants, to institute a national- 
defense training that will protect them 
from the danger of war and also strengthen 
the national physique.” 

In the card records of millions of our 
men, as filed in the War Department, there 
is yet another lesson of vital interest to 
every farmer, banker, manufacturer and 
merchant. These records show, to a star- 
tling degree, how short we are on skilled 
labor, and how unevenly it is distributed 
over our map. On Armistice Day — though 
the Army had trained 1,250,000 techni- 
cians — it had requisitions for 500,000 more 
technical specialists which it couldn't fill. 
It found, too, that probably half those who, 
when registering with draft boards, had 
claimed skill in certain kinds of work were 
really hardly skilled enough to be called 
apprentices. 

This caused the Army to develop a sys- 
tem of job analysis such as many industrial 
firms now use. So scarce is skilled labor, 
and so hard does it hit both the Army and 
industry, that a sort of codperative agency 
has been worked out, with the help of the 
National Research Council at Washington. 
A National Board of Personnel Classifica- 
tion is set up, composed of seven delegates 
from the seven major industrial groups in 
the United States. It is not unlikely that 
eventually, through community score cards, 
or even through some agency set up in the 
summer camps, a census of technicians can 
be taken and plans worked out to aid in 
fitting the man to the job. 

So much for hopes and good intentions. 
The other side of the picture —the cutting 
down and reorganizing of the Regular 
Army, and our positive achievements under 
the National Defense Act aren’t so rosy. 

In brief, we have about 25,000,000 men 
of military age. There are about 1,000,000 


boys in each yearly group, from eighteen to 
thirty; that is, this procession of growing 
young men is steadily passing each age- 
group limit at the rate of 1,000,000 a year. 

If the rate of recruiting and discharge in 
the regulars is 50,000 a year, then on the 
average the Army will enlist and train some 
50,000 out of every possible 1,000,000, or 
about 5 per cent. In like manner, if 75,000 
men should pass through the National 
Guard each year, then 75,000 men, or 7.5 
per cent, out of that 1,000,000 would also 
receive training. With luck and more 
funds, another 75,000, or another 7.5 per 
cent of that same 1,000,000 might find 
training in the summer camps each year, 
and enroll in the reserves. The total of all 
these would then reach 200,000 men, with 
at least one month’s training. At this 
rate-—and it’s a very hopeful hypothesis 
20 per cent of all our male citizens would 
eventually pass through the hands of mili- 
tary instructors. In plain English, we still 
face the future struggle for existence with a 
national man power 80 per cent of which is 
unclassified, without even the simplest 
training for the first duty of citizenship 
the duty to bear arms in national defense. 

But we haven’t the funds to attain even 
the minimum of military training contem- 
plated by the defense act. Today we can 
train only one reserve officer in ten. 

“We are in danger of discrediting the 
very defense act which they are endeavor- 
ing so earnestly to support,’ says General 
Pershing. 

September thirteenth next, General Per- 
shing will be sixty-four years old. By law, 
he is due then to take off his sword and call 
it a day. Curiously enough, the anniver- 
sary of our victory at St.-Mihiel falls on the 
general’s birthday. In honor of the day, 
then, it is being planned to stage a nation- 
wide test, to see how ably we might mobilize 
our peacetime forces to defend the country 
should a foreign foe suddenly smite us. With 
no selective-service act now in force, and 
with no funds for travel, food or e —*, 
this mimic call to arms will be, indeed, 
unique test of peacetime patriotism. 

Every reservist, every guardsman will 
join his own outfit, at his own home town, 
at his own expense. In the General Staff 
they tell you the War Plans Division stud- 
ies how to get men, munitions and material 
and mobilize them in case of sudden need. 
It can plan this big mimic mobilization and 
issue orders; but if—when the war cry 
sounds—-Horatio of the Third Kansas, for 
example, is supposed to hold a certain 
bridge, he’ll simply have to furnish his own 
bridge, because Uncle Sam has none in 
stock. It is so with the jawbones of asses. 
All Samsons must alee their own jaw- 
bones. 
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silky ones. These strands soon soften with use and Klearflax, 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


round-eyed indignation and his richest lisp, 
‘*My good Waller, you may run away with 
my-dear wife, but you may not act in my 
bee-utiful theater.” 

Although he was never a great actor, and 
was, indeed, often unconsciously comic in 
his most serious rdles, he manufactured a 
rather striking personality and a perfection 
of make-up which enabled him to get into 
the skin of the character that he was repre- 
senting, though never into its bones and 
soul. He found it difficult to memorize the 
lines of his always leading parts, and with 
the most fertile invention posted prompters 


| under tables, behind rocks, jutting walls or 


ancient oaks so that the elusive word might 
be whispered to him as he moved in well- 
disguised anguish from cache to cache. He 
had a keen and most artistic eye, reveled in 
color and pageantry, did everything in the 
grand manner, was a brilliant though not 
too patient stage direc tor and had so genu- 
ine a love for the stage — ‘‘ my beloved craft,” 

as he always called his profession —that, in 
spite of his enunciatory handicap and curi- 
not unlike those of 
ectoplasm, he did much to raise the level of 


| the theater and create His Majesty’s into 


the Mecca of Suburbia. He spent a fortune 
in building himself into an atmosphere of 
greatness, and, with his first and second 
secretaries, vale ts, lords of the bedchamber, 
cabinet ministers, secret service, major- 
domos, ambassadors and favorites, was like 
nothing so much in private life as a Ruri- 
tanian monarch clinging often by the skin 
of his teeth to a country which existed only 
in his own imagination. 


Supper in the Dome 


The most exact illustration of his pecul 
iar gift of self-deception and freakish sense 
of distorted humor can only be drawn by 


| describing a disconcerting episode in which 


I was the willing victim. He had invited 
me to see him in a revival of Oscar Wilde's 
Lady Windermere’s Fan —a feeble, fatuous 
play, I always thought, which, like Hamlet, 
is full of quotations, though they are not, as 
Shakspere’s are, quite original —in which, 
resembling a very handsome but rather 
leggy pouter pigeon, he appeared as the 
epigrammatic and unscrupulous peer, wear- 
ing corsets, a beautiful wavy brown wig and 
a mustache of long soft hairs. Twice during 
the course of the play he sent one of his 
diplomats to my box to inquire as to my 
comfort, in his characteristically hospitable 
and finally issued 


a royal command for my presence in his 


| disrobing room at the fall of the curtain 


During the intricate process of unpeering, 
the peeling of the mustache and eyebrows, 
the lifting of the wig, the disentanglement 
of the stays, which let down the noble chest 
to its normal place beneath his lower waist- 


| coat, he invited me to supper in the Viking 


Hall in the dome of the theater. Under the 
impression that my inner man was to be 


| refreshed in company perhaps with Comyns 


Carr, Sir Alfred Fripp, Max Beerbohm, 
Lily Hanbury, Maxine Elliott, or Arthur 
Ponsonby, Hugh Spottiswoode, Lord Esher, 
Rufus Isaacs, now Lord Reading, Marshall 
Hall, one or two officers of the Guards, and a 


sprinkling of beautiful women of elastic 


society, in the usual way, I accepted. 
Those suppers in the dome were unique. 
Arm in arm, we ascended to the room be- 
neath the roof, discussing my idea that he 
should put on an adaptation of Tartufe in 
the costumes of the period, though not 
in the traditional Molére manner— and I 
found at once that we were to be alone in 
Ruritania. The disconcerting part of it 
came in when Tree, placing on the table a 
large notebook bound in red leather, said, 
‘For our impromptus.”” It goes without 
saying that the constant sight of this deadly 
volume had the effect of putting us both 
into a state of mental impotence from 
which we never even partially recovered 
An impromptu is the only thing that can 
not be manufactured by machinery, and 
the self-conscious pages would have re 
mained entirely virginal but for Tree’s sol- 
emn entries of all the Wilde epigrams which 
had just been delivered on the stage below 
as though they were the spontaneous sparks 
of his flashing supper wit. But that he had 
a way of saying very neat things on the 
spur of the moment was never better shown 
than when, after Arthur Bourchier had de- 
serted his company to put on a rival Shak- 
spere production at the Garrick Theatre, a 


Continued from Page 17 


loud report shook London just at the mo- 
ment when he stood in the wings in the 
gorgeous red robes of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
in answer to the “‘Good heavens, what's 
what?” of someone at his side, said, 
“Bourchier’s head.” 

George Alexander was the complete an- 
tithesis of Beerbohm Tree. Very real and 
sincere, he did everything with cold, busi- 
nesslike calculation, greatly assisted by his 
devoted wife. He chose his plays and his 
companies with the most meticulous care, 
regarding his extremely good-looking, well- 
groomed self as the divinely appointed 
representative of English aristocracy in 
plays which generally reflected the moods 
and temperament of high society. The 
theater in which he reigned so long and so 
well was conducted with the prim precision 
and regularity of a smart boarding house or 
a school for the daughters of gentlemen. He 
was the chief, aloof, unemotional, irre- 
proachable as 
well as unap- 
proachable, at- 
tending to the 
business of his 
theater with the 
punctuality and 
‘alm routine of a 
bank president, 
urbaneand placid 
except during the 
inevitable peri- 
ods of failure, 
which affect the 
stage as well as 
every other con- 
cern depending 
upon the fickle 
fancy of the pub- 
lic, when his care- 
ful stucco broke 
and he became 
the artist, the 
very human man. 

If he never 
touched the 
heights of great 
acting, he man 
aged often, by 
dint of much 
earnestness and 
on the strength 
of his charming 
personality and 
frequent fat 
parts, to arrive 
at the halfway house. He was the matinée 
idol of London for very many years. I was, 
I believe, the only writer who was able in 
those days to persuade him to hide his 
beauty under the white wig and beard of an 
old man, and that was when, some little 
time after the South African squabble, he 
put on a one-act play of mine called The 
Fortune of War by accident--I had in- 
tended to send him another, but put this 
one into the envelope in a woolgathering 
moment —in which he amazed his admirers 
by appearing as a Chelsea pensioner wait- 
ing in the cottage of his daughter-in-law at 
Aldershot for the return of his son, who 
never came back. 


Chartes Frohman 


The Scrub Woman's Criticism 

The so-called big moment of the little 
piece was when his son’s regiment marched 
into the barracks near by, and—the news 
of his death on the transport having been 
withheld from him—the old ex-sergeant 
major, decorating the parlor with colored 
papers, tottered under the bad news, but 
pulled himself together to fling up a feeble 
and gallant hand in salute as the band 
played the national anthem. 

At the dress rehearsal, which was watched 
only by Mrs. Alexander, myself, the man- 
ager and the scrub women, he was greatly 
elated to be told that one of the latter, a 
soldier’s wife, had fainted as the curtain 
fell. A good criticism, indeed! The piece, 
delicately and finely acted and produced, 
went very well to a crowded house on the 
first performance. There were cries of 
‘Author! Author!” and to my horror and 
amazement I was dragged from the stalls 
by the stalwart manager, pushed through 
the iron door to the stage, gripped by the 
hand by George Alexander and led trem- 
bling to the footlights to take my first call 

“Bow,” said Alexander, and I bowed 
The applause made my hair stand on end 
and my collar wilt. ‘“ Bow again,” he said, 
and I bowed, seeing only a blur of faces. 


Se 


by the Author 


February 2,1924 


“Now what do I do?” I asked hoarsely. 
Get off,”’ he said; “‘get off.” 
But how I got off I never really knew 
If the actor-manager system which pre- 
vailed in those smooth though unappre- 

ciated days was not good for plays, it was a 
thousand times better than the appalling 
chaos into which the theater has fallen now 
Then, with Tree, Alexander, Charles Haw- 
trey, Lewis Waller, Cyril Maude, Granville 
Barker, Frederick Harrison, Fred Terry, 
Charles Wyndham, H. B. Irving, Martin 
Harvey, and the rest, each in possession of 
his own theater and all of them men of re- 
sponsibility and high standing, which was a 
very excellent thing for the stage, there was 
none of the commercialism which has 
brought about the present system of profit 
rentals under which it is almost impossible 
for the independent manager to live. 

Syndicates for the most part control the 
theaters today, and the members of them 
treat plays as 
they ought to be 
treating pota- 
toes. It is very 
sad and bad and 
mad. Audiences, 
too, in London 
are not the same 
as they were be- 
fore the war. 


An Idea 
The 


whom 
wrote 


people for 

Pinero 
Iris and 
The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbstaith; 
Marshall, The 
Duke of Killi- 
crankie; Hubert 
Henry Davies, 
Cousin Kate; 
Somerset 
Maugham, 
Smith, cannot 
afford any longer 
to pay the high 
price for stalls; 
and the people 
who can are —to 
put it mildly 
intelligent 
though notsolam- 
entably lacking 
in that rather use 
ful commodity as the present theater mag 
nates are inclined to believe 

The reason why the actor-manager sys 
tem was not good for plays can be explained 
better perhaps by the relation of the follow 
ing incident than by a lengthy technical 
dissertation: One of the men whose name 
is mentioned in the list above needed a play 
for the following season. He was adven- 
turous enough to wish to give the young 
writers a chance, and so he sent for five or 
six of us to see whether we had anything 
written, or anything in the back of our 
heads that was worthy of his gracious con- 
sideration. I am unable to say what hap- 
pened to the others, but what happened to 
me was this: 

Having let it be known that I had a great 
idea which only he among living actors 
could possibly bring to life, I was invited to 
supper at his most appropriate house, one 
which would have been described in the 
elephantine language of the house agent as 
“an elegant family mansion situate in the 
most desirable and advantageous portion 
of the West End.” I was brought up to his 
study by a flunky who played his part ex- 
tremely well, I thought. In fact the whole 
scene was deftly and charmingly produced 
and directed, and the tired genius went 
through the process of recuperation with a 
thoroughness that was refreshingly and 
recognizably human 

We talked unkindly and almost wholly 
about the other actor-managers and their 
obvious mistakes, and it was not until the 
first small hours of the morning, by which 
time my host had got his second wind and 
fourth whisky and soda, that we came 
finally to the point. Like the blossom of the 
tobacco plant, the actor-manager opened 
up most completely in the middle of the 
night. With my back to a very perfect 
Adam mantelpiece, I then told my plot as 
dramatically as I was able, leading up to 
each of the three curtains with the pride of 
a fond parent. 
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Bathrooms Gleaming White 


Quickly and easily the bathroom is made spotlessly 
clean by the Fuller Bowl Brush. A duty once thought 





unpleasant is now simply and speedily done. 


Designed, as are all Fuller Brushes, for purposes of 
Cleanliness and Sanitation, the Fuller Bowl Brush 
aves time and exertion. The long handle saves 
tooping. The brush is correctly shaped. Its Chungking 
bristles will not scratch or mar the finest porcelain or 
namel. It mav be washed, scalded and shaken out, 
ind it never mats. Strong disinfectants or bothng 


water do not harm tt. 
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Across even the dingiest rug The Hoover beats, sweeps and cleans an 
immaculate pathway. It gets all the dirt. It cleans things clean! 
Won’t you let The Hoover help you do your work, and keep your 
home as it should be kept? It pays for itself over and over again 
in the added life it gives to rugs and carpetings, not to mention 
the time and energy it saves. You canaftord The Hoover. Any one 
of our Authorized Dealers will sell you the new model with its ten 
added features on such easy terms that its an sisig isno burdenatall. 
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which this lucky song was based; and al- 
though all Paris suddenly developed hidden 
musical genius and applied for royalties 

1e came forward who could prove his 
claim, 

What ppened to the 
whose brain that catchy melody tloated 
while he sat outside the restaurant listen 
ing to the cantata of the streets remains 

most intriguing mystery. Was it jotted 

a man beyond the tyranny of 
» skeptical for the brief joys of 
one who found hi nberona 
ind was carried to the morgue’? 
a fascinating riddle for a story- 
ho can make whatever use of it he 


man throug! 


nu! 


Out of the gold harvest that the 
yrought in Fragson eventually sent a hand- 
ome check to a charitable fund for indigent 
musicians nlike several composers who 

contd be mentioned without an effort, this 
one possessed a conscience Then he re- 
turned to his native land to star in a Drury 
pantomime, at repeated his 

success and was engaged by Gaston 


once 


Mayer 

On the strength of the various musical 
plays that I had written, | was asked to 
meet Fragson and write the book of the 
Royalty Theatre venture. I accepted the 
commission, and the result of my efforts, 
for the first act of which Fragson himself 
wrote the music, the second act being — 
with the lilting melodie: s of La Gran Via, be- 
‘ame Castles in Spain. Eustace Ponsonby, 
prin and inoffensively called Scrobby, 
was responsible for the lyrics. 1 need 
hardly say that Fragson’s piano was the 
principal prop whenever it 
use it 

The three of us 
and ext 
quickly 
remained 
although | 
his inglish —" 


Vas possibie to 


had avery 
iting time. 


amusing, stren- 
Fragson very 
became ‘Arri to me, and I steadily 
‘Amilton to Fragson, because, 
e spoke Fren h hke an Apache, 
i 1 being that of the 
loaded belohe upon a hod 
say that I wrote him into a 
whom I gave the wine -red 
name of Beaujolais in order that he might 
be able to continue to drop his aitches un- 
noticed 

1 remember that when we endeavored 
to choose an adequate singing chorus from 
the usual crowd of unsuitable applicants 
who always appear on these pathetic occa- 
sions, 90 per cent of the girls demonstrated 
their lack of voice by singing ‘‘Come h’out, 
come h’out, ther spring is ‘ere,’’ though 
not, as it happened, as a sympathetic com- 
pliment to the star. 


uous 


man who had 
I need ee 
enaracter to 


Panic-Stricken Backers 


All went well and happily until about a 
week before production, when, with that 
passion for interference which belongs to 
managers and their backers, Gaston Mayer 
and his monied friend sat through a rather 
chaotic rehearsal and fell into a panic 
They were, of course, quite entitled to do 
that, because one was presenting the play 
and the other was paying for it. Not con- 
tent, however, with their crise dé 
they waited until the weary company had 
been dismissed, called Fragson, Ponsonby 
and myself into the office and told us in so 
ill-chosen a set of phrases that our united 
efforts pleased them not that we all took 
umbrage. 

In his most fluent French, which Mayer 
fortunately understood, Fragson allotted 
both manager and backer to the only place 
in which it seemed to him they completely 
deserved to be. Ponsonby was Etonian in 
his most incisive way, and I, finding my 
vocabulary not sufficiently rich, gave orders 
that these two nervous and unappreciative 
were not to be permitted to enter their 
theater again until they came in with the 
first-night audience. In this way, high- 
handed and unprecedented was, I 
started a fashion which ought to have been 
but wasn’t followed by every author ever 
since. If it had been it would be impossible 
how many admirable plays would 
have found their way to the footlights 
without the preposterous doctoring to which 
almost every play is subjected in America, 
where it is not considered good form to 
permit the work of any author, even Shaks- 
pere, to through the tribulations of 
rehearsals without putting the second act 
first, the third act second and the first act 
ast, how after the quite useless tryout to 
hand it over to a series of play architects 
who shall inject into it as much as they can 
remember of a series of recent successes and 
musical-comedy The most popular 
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had brought his fi 
to end his days 
but the 


in the 
apartment 
inable to conform to hi 
dom 
good as 
are not twins -of doing 
Romans do or leay r Rome 
and let live has never really 
golden motto that it deserves to be. If | 
ago it had been instilled into the 
tional codes of all the races 
history would now be 
wars of greed and religion, fror 
and prohibition and from all! the expens 
failures of fanatics and faddist 
world has suffered from 

Suffice it to say that Fragsor 
greatly disliked the Parisian w: 
that he found his son pursuing 
and domestically, that one night « 
return from the theater he shot him 
the heart—that most kind anc 
heart. With the bricks of his own making 
however, Harry Fragson had built himself 
an everlasting niche in the memory of Paris 


r understand the w 


ense one 18 as 
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become 
eau 
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In Quest of Lady Godiva 


In the period during which I was wor 
with Charles Frohman it 
invariable habit to spend 
months in London every 
mainly of 
theaters and creating } 
wont on these flamboyant occasions to tal 
me with him to Paris to see w} the City 
of Bridges had to offer and to buy option 
on the ebullient output of the well-know: 
French dramatists, who, of course, waited 
for his coming with that apparently inex 
haustible check book with all the eagerne 
of their British confréres. Usually he would 
stay with his valet-secretary, a capable and 
shrewd little man who was sup 
posed to have been a prize fighter earlier 
in his career, at the Grand Hote ome- 
where under the eaves, while he engaged a 
room less loftily placed for me and other 
friends 

I remember landing in Paris with hin 
once on the night when the electricians had 
gone out on a strike and the city, as though 
time had suddenly played a mischievous 
and fantastic trick and put back the hands 
of the clock, was lighted only by gas jet 
oil lamps and candles stuck into empty 
bottles. It was very wonderful, and to me 
most fascinating ar nd picture sque. The vast 
foye r of the Grand Hotel, instead of blaz 
beneath a hundred thousand electric light t 
bulbs, loomed in shadows made by dozens 
of candles and one spurting shoot of raw 
gas. We dressed by candlelight and found 
the numbers of our rooms with the aid of 
matches. We dined round a candle and 
eventually made our way into the dari 
streets between sudden recrudescences of 
tallow 

All the theaters were but, 
determined to spend a busman’s holiday, 
we felt our way round to the Circus, which 
was determined to hold its performance by 
hook or by crook. Here, in a box over the 
doors which let the performers into tae ring, 
Frohman slept like a tired cherub; while I, in 
the semidarkness of that bland and child- 
like building, watched the inevitable lady 
on the fat white horse with pink nostrils, 
the clowns with their probably sad faces 
soated with paint and the 
their teetering feet and the con 
tricks of asking for applause 

The tune that was played by the strong 
winded band took me back on a wave of 
emotion to a tragic afternoon when—aged 
eight-—I was taken to a country circus at 
home and fell prostrate before the ravishing 
beauty of a lady in pink tights who rode a 
horse just as fat and white, with the same 
pink nostrils and streaming tail. The grand 
passion of eight led me at the end of the 
performance into dodging my brothers and 
nursery governess to hunt about the backs 
of the dirty tents for the sweet Godiva who 
had played the first swift havoe with my 
heart. Undaunted by ropes, tent pegs, 
swarthy men, cages of blasé lions, insalu- 
brious camels and pessimistic monkeys, | 
came at last to an open space in the middk 

Continued on Page 76 
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Neither 


us who made the first pair of stock- 


romance nor history tells 
ings. But certain it is that human 
progress is indicated by the remark- 
able 


made in hosiery. Never before this 


refinements that have been 
very day have men, women and 
children been able to own such 


beautiful and substantial foot- 


, coverings at so low a cost. Phoenix 
leadership in this advancement has 
made it the standard 
the world. But neither romance 
nor history can record the down- 
right satisfaction that has come 
from the long miles of strenuous 
and refined travel which this sple: 


did product economically supplies. 
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what it was all about. Imagination 

i too familiar knowledge of plots com 
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His courage, energy and power to go from 
one effort to the next in his eager search for 
better shown than by 
incident: We had 
love with a most 

farce in which 
masterly per 
I took it home 


were neve! 
the following expensive 
both and fallen in 
ingenious and delightful 
Gallipaux gave one of his 
formances of tragic comedy 
to adapt, leaving the scene in its native 
atmosphere, and was mutually decided 
that the late James Welch should be en 
gaged to bring to life the leading part. His 
small, trusting and rather pathetic figure 
was exactly what was wanted. But on the 
night that the play was delivered a certain 
actor-manager who had been having a run 
of failures told his sad story at supper ) 
Frohman, who, believing that the play was 
a certainty, and being keen to have the 
opportunity to be connected with an actor 
of great achievements and the highest repu 
tation, him the play to change his 
luck 

This man, brilliant as he was in the cre 
ation of character parts, was totally un- 
uited to this one. He was utterly lacking 
in the tragic and looked too well fed 
and prosperous to gain the belief of the 
audience in the temptation to which he had 
succumbed. His methods were hard, too, 
and unresilient, and he was as unwhimsical 
as a retired major of the Indian Army with 
a bad liver and recurring gout Money 
was lavished on the production and cast, 
and everybody was excellent except the 
leading man 


ucce 


een 


gave 


ense, 


Arsene Lupin in English 


Frohman attended several of the final 
rehearsals, and without giving an inkling 
of his disappointment and realization of the 
mistake that he had made, worked hard 
and well 

When we left the theater after the dress 
rehearsal and dodged through all his fa 
vorite alleys to the Savoy Hotel, I, who 
had made no comments either, asked him if 
he were going to be present at the opening 
performance. 

“No,” he said, with the well-known twin- 
kle; ‘nor are you. We can’t afford to waste 
the time. Spend the evening with me and 
we'll get to work on something else.” 

The play died of rapid consumption. 

I was not at all keen about adapting 
plays from the French. It seemed to me 
then, and I hold the same opinion now, that 
it was something in the nature of a literary 
crime to take a play peculiar to its birth 
place, whose characters thought and spoke 
in the idiom of their language, and regarded 
life from a point of view altogether different 
from that of English-speaking people, and 
attempt to make it plausible by a process 
of elimination and alteration. Just as well 
attempt to reproduce the lightness and 
rhythm of a typical French melody by play- 
ing it with a fife-and-drum band. Then, 
too, the sticking of a French beard on an 
english face never makes an English actor 
into a Frenchman. The whole proceeding 
is rather dreadful. Under my unwritten 
agreement with Charles Frohman, it was 
understood, however, that I was to adapt a 
certain number of foreign plays for him; 
and even if it went against the grain, there 
was nothing to be said about it It is true 
that I was able to make my choice of the 
innumerable plays by French authors of 
which he bought an option, and among 
those upon which I laid a somewhat reluc- 
tant hand was Arséne Lupin, a dramatiza 
tion of one of the famous stories by Maurice 
Leblane by the fertile collaborators De 
Croisset and De Flers 

There was an outburst of plays 
about this time, and it seemed to Frohman 
that the part so charmingly played by 
Seymour Hicks of Paris in the original 
version would be a good one for Gerald du 
Maurier, who had just come under his 
management (sa matter of fact, any part 
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became a good one then, as now, in the hands 
of Du Maurier, an actor who has no equal 
for the most delightful naturalness, humor, 
sincerity and strength, and whose acting is 
so true and delicate and spontaneous that 
he never seems to act. He is by all odds 
the finest actor on the English stage, and if 
he elected to play Hamlet or Iago, David 
Garrick or Charles Surface, instead of the 
modern parts that he prefers to appear in, 
he would attract just as many eager ad- 
mirers to his theater as he does now, in 
spite of the apparent desire of present-day 
theatergoers for what he calls thick-ear 
plays 

I took the bulky French script to Henley- 
on-Thames, commandeered my young 
brother, who was a member of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and was rowing in his boat, 
hired a punt which was tied to the boom 
in the middle of the river and dictated my 
adaptation to him under a large umbrella, 
with on the practicing crews. An 
ideal way, but for the typical absence of 
the sun, under which to work. I enjoyed 
that particular job very much, indeed, as it 
turned out, tho ath it was by no means an 
easy one; worked about eight hours a day 
for a fortnight and dined every night, with 
the necessary frugality of men in training, 
with my brother’s undergraduate friends. 

The play completed, I was not able to 
attend any of the rehearsals under the bril- 
liant direction of Dion Boucicault because 
I was busily at work on something else. But 
I was present at the final dress rehear- 
sal, when it was decided, at the last mo- 
ment, that the bomb with which Arséne 
held up the police and his bitter enemy the 
detective —so well - iyed by Dennis Eadie 
should be a large black India-rubber ball. 
The effect of this bouncing thing, which 
was supposed to be a deadly instrument of 
destruction upon both the police and the 
audience as Arséne escaped in a convenient 
lift, was electrical, and brought down a 
thrilling curtain to Homeric laughter. 

The play was a great success in England 
and America, but I remember feeling ex 
tremely uncomfortable when I met the 
great dandy De Croisset and his partner 
De Flers on the stage and expected to be re- 
ceived with a shower of abuse at the many 
liberties I had been obliged to take with 
their play. They were, on the contrary, ex 
tremely felicitous, and took back with them 
to Paris a scene which I had interpolated 
between Lupin and the detective. My 
name was not on the program as adapter on 
the first performance, and I sat with Tubby 
Turner, Cyril Maude’s capable and faith- 
ful manager, who hadn’t the remotest idea 
that the hand of his companion was all over 
~ piece. It was most amusing to listen 
to his comments as act succeeded act, as 
well as those of the critics who were equally 
in the dark. And when at the end Turner 
turned to me and said, ‘ By Jove, we must 
get hold of the man who did this. I wish I 
knew his name,”’ and I gave it to him, mine 
was the final laugh that night 
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A Play Sold Short 


only author, I think, who ever 
American play into an English 
atmosphere. This curious experiment was 
made, by the desire of Charles Frohman, 
upon Thompson Buchanan’s A Woman’s 
Way for the exploitation of the young - 
tress who had made a great success in W. 
Locke's dramatic version of The Morals ai 
Marcus. Containing a delightful idea, and 
being admirably constructed, it was only 
necessary to transfer the scene from New 
York to London, to translate the collo- 
quialisms of the former city to those of the 
latter, to give the characters English names 
and English natures and the thing was 
done. With a wonderful company sup- 
porting Miss Carlisle, who very bravely 
went through a rather drastic form of bant- 
ing during the course of 
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again under the magic direction of Dion 
Boucicault, the result was a fair success 
Somewhat recently I adopted this ~_ 
again with a play of my own called Scandal 

the original version of which was laid in an 
American atmosphere and played by, amon 

others, Charles Cherry and Francine Larri 
more, and produced by an unbusinesslike 
enthusiast who believed so little in its 
money-making chances before production 
that he sold 150 per cent of it to his more 
optimistic friends. Afterwards he enjoyed 
the Gilbertian satisfaction of paying a dol 
lar and fifty cents to them for every dollar 
that he received—and he received a good 
many. its long run landed him not into a: 
ill-deserved prosperity but into the bank 

ruptey court. 

The English version of this play was pro 
duced and acted in by Arthur Bourchie1 
soon after the Armistice. I was unable t 
be in London at the time to assist at tlt 
rehearsals; and when, with great kindnes 
ind a gesture of triumph, he sent the manu 
script to me across the unnecessary Atlantic 
it Was so amazingly unrecognizable that it 
took my breath away. I was especially 
thrilled, if that is the word, to find that he 
had placed the fourth act on board a yacht 
instead of leaving it in the house of the 
heroine’s father, in order, presumably, that 
her dignified aunt might give an unedifying 
exhibition of mal de mer in order to brighten 
things up alittle. Miss Kyrle Bellew played 
the headstrong heroine in London and, ac 
cording to the pictures that I saw of her in 
the ever-merry Tatler, wore fewer clothes 
in the daytime than she did at night 
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version was tried out at 
Washington, with Estelle Winwood and 
Warburton Gamble in the leading part 
and was under the stage direction of Guthrie 
McClintic. It was then leased to the Sel- 
wyns. It went off like a damp squib. | 
watched the first three performances with 
a growing dislike, and after the Wednesday 
matinée, before which there had been a 
melancholy gathering of the company and 
an abortive attempt to pull the play to 
gether, I disappeared with a script, went 
home, cut out one act and half a dozen 
quite superfluous characters and wrote an 
entirely new third act. The Selwyns had 
lost faith in the play, and so presently it 
was recast and reproduced and rehearsed 
in the little Belmont Theater before being 
taken to an outlying city to be tried again 
on another dog. 

It did not seem to me that Francine Lar- 
rimore was suited to the part of the young 
autocrat, and I had the temerity to say so 
on three separate and rather painful occa- 
sions, during the third of which I ventured 
to suggest that little Miss Larrimore was 
suffering from adenoids. 

There was a great explosion. The mana 
ger and all the members of his loving family 
argued with me at once, and while I sent 
people to scour New York to find another 
Miss Larrimore clung to the part 
with so fine a courage and so clamlike a 
determination that the atmosphere of the 
empty theater became charged with emo 
tion And when—the word “adenoids” 
having been reluctantly mentioned--she 
went at once to a throat specialist, was op 
erated upon there and then and returned 
the next morning to rehearsal, I threw up 
my hands, flung my hat at her feet and did 
everything in the world to make her happy 
in the part. 

I never expect to see again such bravery, 
such loyalty or such a splendid effort as 
hers, and it was she, with a cloth tied round 
her Titian head, w ho dressed the scenes and 
arranged the draperies on the Sunday of 
the opening performance in a great barrack 
of a theater in Chicago until she had almost 
to be carried to her hotel for dinner and a 
little rest before going on the stage. Her 
belief in herself as the exponent of Beatrix 
Vanderdyke was more than justified by the 
extraordinary that she achieved, 
and always when I heard her fighting for 
her life and the resuscitation of her pride in 
the third act of the play my spine crinkled 
and my mind went back to the distressing 
morning in the Belmont Theater when she 
fought me inch by inch for the retention of 
the part. With a rare combination of com- 
edy and tragedy, Miss Larrimore is a young 
actress of genius who will, in a better part 
than that of the girl in Scandal, jump to the 
very top of the dramatic tree 
~~ Editor's Note 
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Saving $126-and 
building a better home 


An advertisement based * *« *« «* «x 
* * »* on the personal experience of 
WE. E. BRINK, Contractor, KANKAKEE, ILL. 


is reported to the H. P. Gould Company, Engineers 























» The hope of every “Lam firmly sold on Long-Bell lum- 


home-builder is to have — ber, as it is and does everything that 





maximum comfort and — a contractor requires of good lumber. 


A durability in the new home at mini ‘6 y ' 
It effects a positive saving, both in 
t mum cost. To spend too much is 
the elimination of waste and in re 
extravagance To cheapen construc . ; . 
ae duced carpenters’ time. This is duc 


tion and tessen investment value 1s 

to its uniform quality, as it all comes 

false economy ‘ . 
cut full length, with ends squarely 


The vital need—a sturdy structure ‘ttimmed, and uniformly graded, so 
built wii if ste in exbenditur is that a minimum of sorting and finish 
usually the result of three factors ing on the job is required 





A reputable irchitect and contractor, 
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‘ “On twelve recent jobs, the average 
dependable material and skilled 


value was $8,000. I figure that I saved 





workmanship. 






















140 hours of carpenter labor on the 
average’’—or, at Mr. Brink's figures, 


A page from 
* Mr.Brink’s experience 


No one knows better than the 







| a Si ! $126 arpenter labo 
reputable contractor the necessity “ gp $126 in carpenter labor 
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and economy of dependable lumber. ©" § h house 





The experience of E. E. Brink, a “The saving to the home owner Savings due to Long-Bell lumber: 
contractor for nearly a quarter of a through the use of Lone-Bell lumber 
century at Kankakee, IIl., is a valu is readily apparent, as greater perma 


able guide. nence is assured. 















“The chief 


home is lumber,” Mr. Brink says. “To lumber has proved its superiority 


material used in any “My experience with Long-Bell 


a contractor, the difference between not only to me, but also to my clients 


























i good, high grade lumber and an in ind to other local contractors | 
| ferior grade means the difference prefer it and specify it on all jobs 
between a good and bad reputation It is standard wii 
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Proud of his Wife 


February 2,1924 








From across the room you’see them. 
She, poised—confident; warm cheeks and 
slim shoulders; the woman clever enough 
to stay young with her husband. He, with 
pride of possession in every UNCONSCIOUS 
ction; the husband who is proud of 
his wife. 


Yet how few women realize this simple 
subtlety of life! Too many of us believe 
the need of beauty caution ceases at the 


altar 


Youth! 


of s« hoolgirl days. 


Enchantment! The radiance 
We need no longer 


lose them 


The means are simple, as millions will 
tell you—just soap and water; the balmy 
lather of palm and olive oils as embodied 
in Palmolive. 


The correct method 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They 


must be washed away. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. 


Then massage it softly into 


Then repeat 


both washing and rinsing. Apply a touch 
of cold cream—that is all. Do this regu- 
larly, and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple beauty 
treatment 


Thus in 


since the days of (¢ leopatra have found 


a simple manner, millions 


beauty, charm and Youth Prolonged. 


No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt and 
oil and perspiration, c leanse the pores, and 
Nature will be kind to you. Your skin 
will be of fine texture. Your color will 
be good. Wrinkles will not be the prob 
lem as the years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, represented as made of palm 
and olive oils, is the same as Palmolive 


Palmolive is a skin emollient in soap form. 


And 
little chat millions let it do for their bodies 
Obtain a 
Then note what an amazing 
difference one week makes. 


it costs but 10c the cake!—so 


what it does for their faces. 
( ike today. 
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Palm and olive oils 

nothing else— give 
nature's ereen color 
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to Palmolive Soap. 


Vole carefully the 
Nannie and wra p pe } 


Palmolive Soap 
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The superlatively rare “beauty of ‘woodwork finished 
with Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, accentuates the 
charm of perfect interiors. Vitralite is economical 
because it spreads so far and lasts longer than paint, 
in white or tints, on pestenneni as well as woodwork. 


Prarr & Lamperr-In ; lonawanda N.Y In Canada, 25 Courtwright St., Bridg 
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theory. His idea was so to familiarize his 
hands with the weight and feel of a golf 
ib that, in the end, the handling of it 
vould become perfectly automati: He 
had been carrying it half a dozen years, but 
the automatic feature was not yet fully 
leveloped His foursome date was for 
30 and he was whiling away the interim 
y strolling about the neighborhood, and 
! what the poets call vagrant feet led 
him past the Watsons’. Mr. Watson was 
the yard, alone, occupied in scrutinizing 
meticulously the row of spinach M« 
Whinney paused and leaned over the hedge 
‘Afternoon, Watson,” he said 
The young man straightened up and 
xdded in none too cordial a manner, for 
McWhinney’s reputation as a golfer was a 
well known as his legs 
How are you?” he grunted 
Gardening?’’ asked Mr. McWhinney 
Just a spectator,”’ said Mr. Watson 
I’ve got me a seat on the forty-yard 


Uh.” MeWhinney was 1 








npluse 
Chen you don’t—garden 
I don’t do anything,” said Watson 
I m not or the team. Like gomg to the 
heater,’ he explained. ‘“I’d rather sit u 
he eighth row than act the piece, if you 
et what I mean.” 

Don’t you care for sports?” 

‘Love ’em-— when the other fellow doe 
the work 3orn spectator, that’s me 
Never saw a game I wouldn’t rather watcl 
than play.” 

‘I see,”’ said McWhinney a trifle dis 


jainfully; “‘but don’t you find you need 


ome diversion some interest in life out 
de your business?” 

My wife says so,’”” Watson answered 
‘I think I'll take up making paper flows 
You can do it sitting down.” 


TT 


Ever try golf 

I’ve heard it talked,”’ said Mr. Watsor 
“Don’t care for the sound of it.’ 

Not toting around the notion that it’ 
an old man’s game?” 

‘In this family,’”’ said Watson, “‘it isn’t 
aman’sgameatall. It’s feminine. Strict] 
My wife puts it on with her stockings in the 
morning, and generally forgets to take it off 
with ‘em at night. Do men play it?”’ 

“Mrs. Watson,"’ said MeWhinney, “‘‘is 

ne of our best women players.” 

‘Practice,”’ said Watson, “makes pe 
fect." His tone was grim. ‘“‘Since she 
started playing it the only way I can com 
municate with her is by telegraph. SI 
hasn't heard anything I’ve said to her in a 
year. Not my wife. If I was to say to her 
“My dear, are these pants getting sl! 
behind?’ she’d look at me kind of vacant 
and say, ‘You should have seen my griblet 
hot out of a sand bank on the fifth tee.’”’ 

“Niblick,” corrected MeWhinney, ‘‘not 
griblet. And we say sand traps, not banks; 
and there are no hazards on the tees.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Watson And 
then politely, ‘‘Is there anything you would 
like to know about spinach? I’m up on the 
erminology of that.” 

“Golf,” said Mr. MecWhinney, begin 


stle at what was no less thar 








ning to b 
acrilege, 
veloped on earth.” 

‘I knew a man once,” said Mr. Watson 
reflectively, ‘““‘who thought he was a tea 
ettle. He used to sit out under a tree and 
whistle through his teeth, and when he 
vegan to boil he’d wabble his hat up and 
down. I think he had it on you. He was 
ilways that way, and you golfers, I unde 
stand, are normal three or four hours a day 
in the office Is that a golf bat you're 
lugging?’ 

“A driver,” said MeWhinney with dig- 


the greatest game ever de 





nity 

“Ah A driver 
uses?’ 

“Tt is to drive the ball off the tee 

“You have to drive the ball off, eh? 
Must be a nuisance. I remember how we 
used to have to drive chickens out of our 
garden when I was a kid. Wouldn’t it be 
easier to coax it off, or to build a low fence 
around the tees so the balls couldn’t stray 
an)? 

“You are not,” said McWhinney, “the 
first man who has come to scoff and re- 
mained to re 

“Play,” interrupted Watson. ‘Not me! 
Not me! I’m immune. It can’t be done 
Let’s see you swat one. I’m keeping to my 





ts 


And what may be 


line as a spectator. 
McWhinney, thus challenged, teed up an 
old ball on a bunch of clover, took his 


stance, waggled, came back slowly and hit 

ough. It wasa drive. It lifted ina low 
arc and traveled beautifully for two hun 
dred yards before it came to the ground in 
the vacant distance. Mac regarded it with 
esteem. 

“There,” he said, f you ever 
ock one like that nothing will ever tear 
you away from the game.” 

Huh,” grunted Mr. Watsor 
I'll bet you,”’ said McWhinney, “you 
can't even hit it.’’ 

‘Hit it? You mean I can't larrup that 
whitewashed walnut with that shinny 

> Me? Not hit it at all?” 

Just that,”’ said Mac 

‘For how much?” 

“One hour’s recompense for a carpenter’ 
sistant,” said Mac. 

To wit, one dollar ig 

‘Check,”” said Mac 
“Hand me the mallet and produce the 

tim.”’ 

McWhinney prepared to sacrifice a se 
nd weatherbeaten ball. He teed it fairly 


and honestly and passed the driver to 
Watsor “Now let me show you he 


pDepal 
Not so I've heard my wife. There’ 

nothing a golfer loves so much as telling 
mebody else how to do it-— not ever 
laying Lay off. You liked that one of 
yours, eh? Well, attach the eye to thi 

Mr. Watson grabbed the club in a couple 
f tists, stood over the ball with a venomous 
expression on his face, jerked the club back 
with lightning speed and swatted. There 
as a clean clear click, and the ball arose 
n a low, beautiful, carrying are. It con 
nued on and on and dropped to the ground 
juite twenty-five yards farther than M« 
Whinney’s exhibition drive. Watson peered 
after it, then he peered down at where it 
i been, then he peered at the driver, and 
ist of all he peered at McWhinney 

**One bone,” he said, ‘‘ was the price of a 
ticket to see that!’’ Nevertheless his face 
wore a curious expression which was not 
ympounded altogether of astonishment 

‘And,”’ said Mac, ‘“‘you won’t hit an- 


her one like that for ten years.” 








) 


or another iron man 
or five, if you say so.” 

Another ball was teed Mr. Watsor 
whaled at it, but there was no sweet cleat 
lick. He regarded the empty air and ther 
he regarded the ball at his feet where it lay 
undisturbed, and Mr. McWhinney noted 
wit itisfaction how the red mounted to 


‘RP 


} ears. He swung again with identical 
result A third attempt buried the head 
of the driver in the soft lawn a foot behind 


t 

the ball A fourth barely grazed the top so 
that it rolled a matter of inche 

‘A-whoo-hem!"" This was Mr. Me 
Whinney clearing his throat with signif 
ance 

Ir ilence Mr Watsor tendered the 
driver to Mr. MeWhinne , then he stooped, 


picked up the ball and handed that witl 











elaborate courtesy to his visitor Only 
ilter these acts were perf rmed did he 
peak, and then in a voice which could not 
truthfully be described as debonair or ever 
unt 

And my wife,” he said, ‘has left me 
batt? 

; mi 

TO LESS than three days after Mr. M 

4 Whinney’s casual visit Mrs. Wa 
came home a half hour after the dinner 
hour—as usual-—-but found her husband 
absent from his post at the vegetable bed 
ide. It was to be remarked, because he had 
vather made a ritual of it. He was not 
the library, nor was he in the dining room 
one proceeded to the kitcher 


“Where is Mr. Watson, Aggie? he 
a ked 

‘Attic,”’ said the disgruntled cook; ‘‘and 
this roast dryer’n clover hat.” 

““What’s he doing in the attic? 

‘Been there since he come home. Made 
Mary sweep it out, and that’s the last I see 
of him. Them vegetables ov boiled to 


Mrs. Watson mounted a flight of stairs 
and called. There was no answer. She 
climbed to the attic door and called agair 
Still there was no answer, but from within 
she could hear movement and sounds which 
came intermittently —sounds not to be rec 
ognized. 

“Honey,” she called, ‘“dinner’s ready 

“I'll be down in a little while,”’ said Mr 
Watson. 
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She tried the door. It was locked 

“What in the world are you doing 
locked in there?” she asked 

‘Taking your advice,”’ snapped Mr 
Watson 

‘My advice! Have you gone craz) 

“I’ve found an interest ir fe,’ said Mr 
Watson. “Go away.” 

*Dinner'll be ruined.”’ 

‘Huh! New idea to you, isn’t it? How 
late did you get home yourself? 

‘What in the world,’’ demanded 
wife, “‘are you doing?’ 

‘Now look here,”’ he said, ‘“‘do I come 
banging on your golf course a 
you're doing? No. I--I stay at home and 
keep house and raise spinacl 1 dor 
bother you so you go away and qu 
bothe ring me “y 

‘But dinner’s on.” 

‘Eat it, then,” said Mr. Watsor lhat 
what you tell me to do,”’ 

She withdrew and went to the dining 
room, determined to eat and have the mea 
removed -and he could see how he liked 
that. But in five minutes he appeared 

‘What ” she begar 

‘The widower,” he said, “is consoling 
himself,’’ 

“You're not funny 

‘Funny! Anybody who could laugh at 
me would split his sides at an epidemic of 
ery ipela 

From that point the meal progres sed i 
ilence Mrs. Watson’ ilence was of the 
feminine sort, which i to say the most sig 
nificant, irritating, skillful silence in the 
world, She exuded opprobrium. No word 
could have expressed so eloquently her mat 
tyrdom She was not angry no, no he 
was wounded. It was the kind of silence 
that makes a man yearn to grab a corner 
of the tablecloth and with one grand soul 
satisfying jerk spray dishes and food to 
the four corners of the room. All men know 
this silence, but none can accomplish it 
Mr. Watson must content himself with 
being merely morose 

Next evening Mr. Watson came home 
with a padlock and hasp, which he fixed os 
tentatiously to the attic door. Mrs. Wat 
son had investigated the place early that 
morning, but found it bare of evidence 
When she came home from the club her 
husband was again pursuing his new ir 
terest in life The cook reported that he 
pent all of Saturday afternoon in the attic 
and most of Sunday——though on that day 
he came down for air now and then, One 
good effect it seemed to have: He very s¢ 
dom upbraided his wife for absence or late 
ness; and when the month of June passed 
and July was well spent the thing evolved 
from a mystery to merely an eccentricit) 
Any wife can endure an eccentricity so long 
as it affects neither her social status nor her 
drawing account, but the woman who can 

e with aman who affects mysteries would 





enjoy going toa ball with a boil on her nose 
July passed, and it game to be the a 
epted thing in that Pou ehold that Mr 
Watson was in the attic He wa thought of 
is an occupant of attics, and it was diffi 
1 a8 anywhere except up 


So quickly may custon 





cuit to visualize 
beneath the eave 


be established! The ménage adjusted itseif 





to his third-floor proclivities and went 
ilong much the ame a bel ore Mr 
Watsor play ed golf exhaustively and talked 
t and putted on the rug and swung a 
driver on the lawn. It did not seem t 
noy Mr. Watson. He didn't lister 
‘I'm talking to you Mr Wat 
vould sa harply 
Yes, yes,”"’ Mr Watso would ref 
ind gaze off into space 
‘Am I to sit here evening after eve ng 
with never a word sp to me 
Eh? Oh, when did you first notice | 
was here to talk to?’ 
It wa this evening that he a munced 
his two weeks’ vacation—by himself. He 
was going away alone. The usual vacatior 


procedure had been for the Watsons to g 
to some resort hotel where there was fir 
class golf. Then for two weeks Mrs. Wat 
son would play and Mr. Watson’s name 
would be on the register. That was what 
he got out of it—-that and a complete re 
He claimed to hold the vacation sitting 
record for all time Sut this year he ar 
nounced placidly, but inflexibly, tha 
was going alone and he didn’t know ju 
where but would wire when he got there 

‘Going to take the attic?’’ Mrs, Watson 
asked with sarcasm 












‘They have ie ] believe Or One 
thing ; od | gr to accept a 
ibstitute 
So Mr Watson went to Manchester 
where he won a silver tra and a pair of 
alt and pepper shaker Mr. Watson di 
appeared into hi ibstitute for ar itt 
On the first of September he returned 
iv 
. YO! know,’ 1id MeWhinne to 
| Wee there omething jett out 
f that man Wat He 1 buttor 
} r 
What e done 
Nothing. That's the trouble L tool 
ipt ase back in Ma toppea in there 
w he he Was watching his garae on 
mence to grow, and let him get off | tull 
il it golf Then | enticed him t it a 
Dall ind, of course, he whaled it Bet him 
rie ouldn’t do it wain and he ti hea 
p enough air to run a blowtore! Right 
there I went away.” 
Ve - 
And haven't seen him ‘ ircel 
I thought I'd infected hir Never knew it 
fail But he hasn't come dow wit! 
the first symptom. He must be immune 


Weevil marveled ‘Anyhow,” he said 
“Mr Watson's got enough of it for two 


famille Going to win the championship 
th ir if long hours and patienee’ll d 

I'm afraid she’s ruined Watson, iid 
Ma he got him to hate the pyame 
Rotte hame too,’ 


rhis happened early of a Sunday n 
ing when they were waiting for Wiils and 
Parkes to show up, and the conversation 
was going on under a tree beside the first 
green on account of Old Man Arkwright 
who had possession of the men’s lounge 
He had seized upon a new member and wa 
recounting the details of the time a dozer 
years back when he made a hole in one. It 
also happened on a Sunday morning just 
following Mr. Watson's return from his 
vacation, a Sunday morning when, instead 
of going to his attic, he went out and got u 
the little car 
‘L’li drive u to the club,” he said, and 
he said it in such a manner that Mrs, Wat 
on deemed it inexpedient to interfere wit! 
‘ 


his projec She wanted the car at the 


club, where she could get it when she 
wanted it—but if her husband insisted « 
taking it for one Sunday of the fifty-two 
he was too experienced a warrior to pro 
test. The tactics of Joffre before the Marne, 
as it were 

At the club she got out and ran into the 
wome! locker room Mr. Watson, in 
stead of turning and speeding home, parked 
the car and strolled up to the first tee 
where he encountered McWhinney and 
Wee vil 


*What!"’ exclaimed Mac “Not falling 
at last?”’ 

‘Still in the grand stand,” said Watson 

Just thought I'd wait and see my wife 
arive It’s a pe tacle that ['ve 1 ed 
far 


Here she ymes with Mr Ilyde,”’ sa 
Weevil as Mrs. Watson came up the wall 


iring a he unusual phenomenon of a 








1 swung It wasn't | be but va 

Te | indred and filt ards a the 
niddk e glanced er hushar 
vitl it itislactior 

] that a there » it? 1M 
Wat 

I'd ( om uu do it napped My 


Make him try,”’ urged Mrs. Hyde, who 
i both a kind heart and a sense of humor 
McWhinney and Weevil edged nearer 
Ye Watson, give it a ride,” said Wee, 
Hul Gimme one of those mallet 

Watson said, whereupon Mr. McWhinne 

handed over 


Mr Watson, with such a smile on her 


lips as would have maddened a sponge 
watched her husband tee up He took hi 
tance, slightly open, waggled and swung 


There was a sharp clean click Mr. Wat 
on’s arms swept through to finish in a pose 
which Vardon might have envied; the ball 
flic } ed out al d or and oI and on i sale 


two hundred and twenty yards, and came 
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The Buyer KNOWS! 


You can’t fool the Pur 
chasing Agent on lead 
He knows real 
alues. That’s why he 
‘Wallace Pencils 
goodbuy. They’re 
made, the wood’s 
to sharpen, the 
s like satin, and the 
is right. What’s 
more, everybody in the 
place likes them!”’ 


Made in numerous grades 
ind tyle and sold by 


live dealer everywhere 
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price 
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to rest in the geometrical middle of the 
fairway 

‘Huh,” said Mr 
think there was much to it. 

Weevil nudged McWhinney. “Notice 
that finish?’’ he asked in a whisper. ‘“‘ Let’ 

tie around,” 

Mrs. Watson came back from the bor 
derland of apoplexy. “‘ You —you can’t do 
| again,” she said in a strangled voice: 

‘ d you got to try. You don’t get 

1 here with that — to nag me wit! 

i ie rest of my life. You stand right up 

there and hit another one and be show: 
u're not so smart.” 

‘Willingly, honey,” said Watson; and 
he repeated; another two-hundred-and- 
odd-yard wallop. ‘‘Anybody,” he said, 
“eguld stand here and bat ’em out all day 
like that. There’s nothing to it. I tell you 
what, Mrs. W., after all the noise 
been making about this game of long 
distance marbles, and all the time you’ve 
pent, and all the hard money you've laid 
out learning it, I'll just lay you a sweet little 
bet [ can trim you at it as I stand. Name 
your bet.’ 

“Don't be abstrd,’ said Mrs. 
in a choked voice. 

‘Take him on,”’ whispered Mrs. Hyde. 
‘“* Husbands have to be dropped down a well 
now and then for the good of their souls. 
He won’t stick it but a hole or two.” 

“He—he—you don’t think you can play 
this game just because you were lucky 
enough to hit the first two balls you ever 
teed up?’’ she demanded. 

“Any body can play it 
shinny. Name your bet.’ 

“A fur coat,” snapped his wife. “I 
might as well get something out of your 
making an exhibition of yourself.” 
“Against what? A bet has two sides to 
.”’ 

“Whatever you say. 

“Um. Make it a ten-dollar hat 
tand a chance of getting it if I win.” 

McWhinney poked Weevil. ‘“‘ Man,” he 
said, ‘somethin’ comin’ off here.” 

“T’ll go borrow a bag of mallets,” said 
Watson, and rushed off to the professional's 
room, whence he returned with a well- 
stocked caddie bag. ‘‘Now shoot,” he 
challenged. 

Mrs. Hyde shot, Mrs. Watson shot, and 
Mr. Watson laced out another two 
hundred-and-twenty-yard screamer. Wee 
vil and MeWhinney abandoned their tardy 
partners and became gallery. Mrs. Hyde 
took her brassy and did well. Mrs. Watson 
was fifty yards short of the green with her 
brassy. Mr. Watson fumbled with his 
clubs. 

**Guess I'll use this manipulator,” he said, 
dragging out the iron. 

The ladies smiled. Mr. Watson shot. 
The ball arose, followed by the merest flick 
of turf. It arched over the hundred and 
eighty yards to the green, struck the sward 
with backspin and stopped ten feet from 
the pin. 

Watson holed out a four to his wife’s 
six and Mrs. Hyde's seven. Mrs. Watson 
was strangely silent, but Mr. Watson was 
in good spirits. 

On the second hole Mr. Watson gave 
another sample of his unschooled, child-of- 
nature drive, and dropped a mashie onto 
the green—for another four. On the third 
he took a five. On the fourth a five. Shot 
after shot he played nonchalantly, naturally, 
easily 

“Can't see what there is about this game 
to get you all het up,” he said gayly. 

Mrs. Watson made no reply. She was 
dizzy. She was thinking of the years before 
her through which she must live with thi 
man — whose conversation would date from 
thisday. From the day when he had shown 
up his wife! She lost her grip and went 


Watson. ‘Did 


” 


you've 


Watson 


who ever played 
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into a series of sixes and sevens. Mr. Wat- 
son finished the nine with a forty-two 
MecWhinney and Weevil stuck Kither 
they were witnessing a miracle or somethir 
else equally good. 

can’t understand,” said Mr. Watson, 
“‘why this game should make you late to 
All you got to do is hit the ball.” 

“Shut up!” said Mrs. Watson, forgetting 
the amenities and the audience; and there 
after was heard to speak no word during 
the round 

Mr.Watson did the secon ine in forty 
one; for an eighty-three Watson wa 
sixteen down! 

Phatne % he said with a sigh, ‘thank 
heaven that’s over. Now I hope we'll hear 
less golf around our house.” 

‘Jack Watson,” said his wife, 
mention this to 
throw it up to me I'll leave you. It 
you. why Jack Watson,”’ she 
“it —it isn’t possible!” 

**What isn’t, honey sige 

“For a man to come out and-- shoot an 
eighty-three when he- never touched a 
golf club before.” 

“TI did it, didn’t I?” He shrugged hi 
shoulders. ‘Maybe it’s hard for women 
Anyhow, old dear, mealtimes are as follows 
Luncheon, 12:30; dinner, 6:30. And I 
want to hear something talked besides 
mashers and middle irons and bumpers and 
things—or I'll come out and play with you 
every day. That’s a promise.” 

Mrs. Watson, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hyde, and wearing an expression ‘of sucl 
agony and bewilderment and fright and 
rage as cannot adequately be described ir 
language such as the censors admire, walked 
unsteadily to the locker room. MecWhinney 
and Weevil seized upon Watson. 

“You come with us,” they said, and 
produced liquids. 

**Now tell,”’ said McWhinney- ‘“ Nature 
never gave you that follow through. Don’t 
think you can put backspin over on us a 
a birthmark. Come through, young man, 
come through.” 

“Drop over to the house this evening,” 
said Mr. Watson as he climbed into the car 
be side his waiting wife. 

‘And visit my husband in the attic,” 
said Mrs. Watson tartly. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. W. 

Through the evening meal Mrs. Watsor 
scrutinized her partner with the eye of 
gloomy suspicion. “If,” she said, “I hadn’t 
known where you've been every minute of 
your time I’d know you've been taking 
golf lessons for a year.” 

“But you can see for yourself ” said 
Mr. Watson. 

“But — Jack Watson, it isn’t possible!” 

He made a gesture with hands and shoul- 
ders as much as to say, “For one like me it 
is nothing,’’ and then did say a more trritat 
ing thing. ‘‘Just because you find it diffi 
cult, honey, is no reason at all why I should 
have any trouble.” 

“Eighty-three!’’ Mrs. Watson expelled 
the words on a sigh. 

“Is that very good?” 
w ithout interest. 

“Jack Watson —I 


meals 


ever ever once 


repeated, 


her husband asked 


] despise you! I 
| 

“Somebody at the door Ah, McWhin- 
ney and Weevil and Wills. A trifle impa- 
tient, aren’t they?”’ He left his dessert to 
go into the lib are. “Come up to the 
attic,”” Mrs. Watson heard himsay. “‘ That’s 
where I live since I became a widowe er. 
After which they mounted the stairs. 

At the padlocked attic door Watson 
halted them. ‘‘Word of honor,” he said, 
“never, at no time, nowhere, a word to my 
wife.” 

‘*Never,” promised the trio. 

He unlocked the door, showed them in, 
closed and locked it behind them. 
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McWhinney and Weevil and Wills stare 
then they gawped at Wats 
‘Is that the answer?” ML: u( demanded. 

“T have spent,” said Watson, “‘close to 
three months in this oven.” 

‘And I,” said McWhinney, * 
bug hadn’t bitten you. . 

“Next day,’”” Watson grinned, “I bought 
the whole bag of tricks. Had this installed 
by the United Sporting Goods peopl 
after the first day, when I used a mattre 
Got the idea in thelr nop : 
chool, you know. Pretty 

There, in that att 
was the complete thing 
known to man. Net 
with pockets to catch the driven ball 
coconut mats to represent turf, 
of sand —and at the other end a putt 
greer There wasn’t a shot in golf tl 
couldn't be practiced n tnat att 

“Three months,” said Watson. “ Witt 
lesson in town every day at noon. Ninet 
lessons at five a throw! Never played 
ball outdoors till my vacation three weel 
ago. Sneaked off then and played thirty 
six holes a day for two weeks just to get 
the feel of the outside. Talk about inter 
sive! Say, I’ve about given up my 
to op this over. Dog-gone it, I’ve wor 
at t eight hours a day.” 

‘Um.” It was unorthodox, to say the 
least. 

“T read in Vardon’s book,” said Watson, 
“that a man shouldn’t attempt to play 
golf for months after he starts— just prac 
tice and lessons. It’s a good system.” 

“Vardon!”’ 

“My library,”’ said Watsor Way f 
hand to well-filled shelves. There 
Vardon, Braid, Jim Barnes, every auth: 
since the game began, in type and 
structive picture. “~ ne more 
golf,’ said Watson, “‘than any other 
in the world. "ve read | \ 
got charts that you stand 
dotted lines. Gentlemen, L's 
game.” 

“Til say you have,” 
now what?” 

“Now,”’ said Wat on, “l’mina positior 
to outplay, and Lord knows, with the stuff 
I’ve read, to outtalk any bird in the locker 
house. And I get an even break with my 
wife. I clean this stuff out of the house to 
morrow. If a word ever leaks out, have a 
card in your pocket telling where to send 
the remains.” 

‘And I thought,’’ Will 
“that I was a nut.” 

‘“Watson,”’ said Weevil, “‘you’re elected 
a permanent member of the foursome. To- 
morrow afternoon?” 

“You bet—d bas home ties 
mealtimes. I’m going to show you boy 
what a golf wi dow looks like. From now on,” 


thought the 


a Canvas DacCKs 


a great box 


iid Weevil 


said to Weevil, 


, down wit! 


In Florida that winter—-for Mr. Watson 
found himself able to separate himself from 
his business for three months of golf —just 
after he won the January tournament Mrs. 
Watson was heard to say repeatedly, ‘“*‘ My 
husband is a remarkable golfer, I assure 
you. Never took and will you be 
lieve me, my dear, the first time he ever 
played a course he shot it in eighty-thre« 
Of course I see little of him— but we're reall) 
tremendously happy. So much in common, 
you know. l 


a lesson, 


A great natural golfer, my 
dears, if I do say it—born with pe rfec* 
form. Never had to labor a m me - to ge 
it. Oh, yes, I’m quite reconcil .d to being a 
golf widow. A bit hard to keep a cook or 
account of his irregularity at meals, but we 
hardly need one. Ro, we almost live at the 
club,” 

The question remaining to be solved, like 
the one in Mr. Stockton’s The Lat y or the 
Tiger, is, did Mr. Watson or Mrs. Watson 


come out ahead? 
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Among builders - 





They are serving you well 
when they use Stanley hard- 
ware and tools. This is one 
reason why Stanley continues 
to be a notable name among 
carpenters and builders. 
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, 400 available 


true ¢ Sa have some 
hips. Let's say it is true we have 
able ships, some of them fine, all 

t good to Still, you haven't a 
You have a very large 

marine. It’s an un 
ental, lopsided, Washington 
and nothing to 
slow cargo boats; 
ships conceived 
A proper mer 
symmetrical 
parts must 
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they build a 
itralian trade, If they need 
North Atlantic trade they 
Atlantic ship, and so on.” 
sbottom said when he was oper 
nited States Lines. He had been 
couldn’t make any 
a horse, a mule 
was before the 
might say now 
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“that we 


fair 
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elling Congre why he 
money, and he said he had 
ind a jackass team. That 
Leviathan was added Ile 
that he had 


irate 
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Nortn 


“um ile ,» a jacka 
tallion , 
omew hs ut Ww " says the chai 
‘Moreover, it isn’t a matter of 
might almost say a ship 
i things pertaining to a 
killin trade, knowledge 
of the world, experience offshore, continuity 
of effort, name, prestige, organization, ship 
mindedness —allthat. Lacking those req- 
ites, you might have half the ships in 
the world and still no merchant marine; 
ind if you have them, it is easy enough to 
get ships. You can buy ships.” 


mean 
hips only. You 
as the last of al 

merchant marine 


When Ships are Liabilities 


We take it provisionally,” we say, 
that there is no American merchant ma- 
rine; nothing whatever of that name that 
we can sell. Now let's go back—all the way 
back to the nucleus. We can’t sell a 
nucleus, either, Such a thing never was 
heard of. Yet somewhere there must be 
the complete idea of a proper merchant 
marine. That could be sold. Let's get at it 
For example, what would you do with the 
nucleus?” 

‘Build on it,’ 

‘Build what?” 

Mog D build thes hips v 
out fleet and enable it te compete for 
mile "Ms ‘id a would be to build two sister 
hips for the Leviathan, speed twenty-two 
knots or better, in order to have a weekly 
ailing from each side. Then, say, fourteen 
fast passenger ships of twenty knots or bet 
ter, and 200 cargo liners of fourteen to six 
teen knots’ speed,” 

‘What would all that cost 

“Oh, say, $350,000,000,"" he ans 

‘That will be dificult,” I said 

‘What will be difficult?” 

‘To sell the revelation that after having 
500,000,000 in the name 
of ships, that after having built since the 
Armistice nearly 800 shin from the keel 

pressly to create a merchant ma 
1at with nearly 1000 ships tied up in 
salt-water creeks now beginning now we 
to build 200-odd new ships in 
a merchant marine.” 
o other way,” says the chair 
man ‘You have, as I Say, the nucleus, 
only the nucleus —and that is wearing out.’ 

‘And this now is the Shipping Board's 
program?” 

‘No, it is my idea,”’ says the chairman 
‘i mean to sell it to the Shipping Board.’ 

Chere the sation ends, not because 
it cannot zo o but for another 
Che idea somehow incomplete. Is 
not the chairma this chairman — think 
ing of a merchant marine as a business in 
itself? He has that kind of mind. What he 
eems to see is a shipping machine designed 
to capture a ki arge: share of the world’s earry- 
ing trade, and to see this as an end, whereas 
there must be that other view which con 
templates a merchant marine as a means, a 


ays the chairman, 


» need to round 


apent $ b, 


hall have 
order to have 
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Continued from Page 4 


forethought, a writ of security, a sword 
vith destiny 

Suppose the chairman could get all those 
new boats by wishing and already had 
them. There would still be the problem of 
what to do with them. The Government 
does not know what to do with the boats it 
has. It cannot sell them to private per 
ons, a8 was and is intended, for the reason 
that private persons will not buy them; 
and private persons will not buy them be 
first, certain conditions are attached 
as a matter of public policy, and because, 
econdly, the shipping business is in a 
lough of ¢ jespond. 

A ship is a liability 

nder the conditions, one of which is th: 

hips hall be operate od in spec ified neh 
under the American flag for a number of 
years, whether they pay or not under the 
conditions, it is not certain that the Goy 
ernment could give its ships away. And on 
the other horn, the Government itself can 
not operate them profitably for two rea 
on One is a reason that belongs to the 
The other is 


Cause 


nature of government area 


on inherent in the case 


For Business or Policy? 


It is the intent of the Government, the 
intent of every law on the subject, that the 
American merchant marine shall ultimately 
rest wholly upon private capital. Therefore 
everything the Government does with ships 
must be temporary and tentative, having 
always in view that time to come when pri 
vate enterprise may be ready and able to 
buy it out, Fancy trying to organize and 
conduct the largest shipping business in the 
world on a temporary footing, when, as 
everyone knows, stability of purpose and 
continuity of service are as the two pillars 
—. 

The United States Shipping Board han 
dles its boats through the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation-—a war name for a war thing 
that survives like a curse. On the lintel of 
every Shipping Board office, in Washing 
ton, in Europe, in Asia, Africa and South 
America~—in the telephone books for people 
to see who mean to do business with Amer- 
ican boats, on the stationery for those to 
read who are doing business with them 
there it is, the word “‘emergency’’—the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Returning to where we left the chairman: 
Suppose he had his two twenty-two-knot 
sisters to the Leviathan, his fourteen new 
twenty-knot passenger ships of the second 
line and his 200 sixteen-knot cargo liners. 
Would he have anything else? And is the 
American merchant marine to be treated as 
a business in itself? You may push that 
question further. Is a merchant marine 
primarily a business at all? You are bound 
to ask when you see, even now, with one 
ship in five through the whole world laid up 
for want of cargo, that all the principal 
countries of the world—notably Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Japan, Australia, Canada, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Brazil—continue for reasons of 
national policy to foster shipping and ship- 
building. They do it by every imaginable 
means, such as construction, and naviga 
tion bounties, grants of ai i to ship lines and 
shipbuilders, postal and admiralty sub- 
idies and subventions, guaranties, prefer 
ential treatment and direct government 
operation 

ividently there is much more in a ship 
than her cargo. Shipping perhaps is an 
activity in the guise of business that has 
other and deeper bearings, both economic 
and political. Surely all this has been con 
sidered in relation to an American merchant 
marine. We have been thinking and talking 
of ships for a long time. There must be 
a large literature on the subject. Before 
we start any more conversations let us 
search it 

First, what is the law? 

Until June 5, 1920, all this affair of ships 
was conducted under emergency wartime 
laws. Then Congress enacted the great 
Merchant Marine Act, called the Jones Bill. 
This now is the radical law of the American 
merchant marine, It begins with a declara- 
tion of policy, thus: 


That it is necessary for the national defense 
and for the proper growth of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine . . to carry 
the greater portion of its commerce and serve as 


a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency, ultimately to be owned 
and operated privately by citizens of the 
United States. 


It is a law with organs, plenty of red 
blood corpuscles and teeth. Two sections 
have become notorious. One is Section 28, 
which provides for preferential railroad 
rates to and from se PP tee on goods trans 
ported in American ships. The other is 
Section 34, which asserts the principle that 
the United States Government has the 
right to discriminate in favor of American 
hipping just as it has the right to discrimi- 
nate in favor of American steel, American 
wheat, American textiles or any other 
American commodity, against all foreign 
things of the same kind, by tariff rebates, 
port charges or in any way it sees fit. Fur- 
thermore, it directs the President to cancel 
or reconstruct any and all treaties with for 
eign governments in the letter of which we 

ave hitherto surrendered that right as to 
our own ships. 

These sections are meant to provide ir 

direct aid for American shipping. Section 
28 means that goods transported in Amer 
ican ships would move over American rail 
ways at lower rates than goods imported or 
exported in foreign ships; and the tendency 
of this would be to fill American 
ships with cargo. Section 34 means, among 
other things, that an importer bringing 
dutiable goods from abroad in American 
hips would pay less duty at the cu 
house tha e who imported his goods in a 
foreign ship; and the tendency again is to 
fill American ships with cargo 

Neither of these aids to American 
ping invoked One re 
they have been invoked is that the 
Government is afraid of trouble. Foreign 
nations with which we have treaties saying 
that nobody’s ships shall be discriminated 
against in the ports of another country 
have protested. Great Britain has most 
vehemently protested. She holds that pref- 
erential railroad rates or tariff rebates, one 
or both, would constitute flag discrimina- 
tion and threatens us with retaliation. 

There is another indirect aid in Section 
21. It provides that the coastwise shipping 
laws of the United States shall be extended 
to the Philippines, as they were long since 
extended to Porto Rico. This means that 
foreign vessels would be excluded from the 
trade between the United States and the 
Philippines as they are now excluded from 
the trade between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, or between any two American ports, 
unless one of them is a port in the Philip- 
pines. This aid iikewise is in limbo. It has 
never been invoked. And again it is Great 
Britain that most loudly protests, threat- 
ening that if we exclude British ships from 
the trade between the United States and 
the Philippines she will exclude American 
vessels from British intercolonial trade, as, 
of course, she has a perfect right to do and 
has done before. By intercolonial trade is 
meant trade between any “ British Em 
pire ports; as, for example, between a port 
of Canada and a port of Australia. 
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The Big Idea 


Nevertheless, the re is the law. It con- 
tains a mandate, “That it is necessary for 
the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic com- 
merce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine . . to carry the 
greater portion of its commerce and serve 
as a naval or military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency. . . “And 
that ‘‘the United States Shipping Board 
shall keep always in view this pur- 
pose and object as the primary end to be 
attained.” 

Three and a half years have elapsed. 
Almost for certain, you would think, there 
had crystallized by this time the complete 
idea of an American merchant marine. It 
will be an idea, when we come to it, that 
looks beyond ships, beyond shipping as a 
business in itself, to the naval and military 
needs of a people whose line of defense runs 
from Maine, around Porto Rico, through 
the Panama Canal, to the Philippines and 
back to Alaska; an idea that comprehends 
the unique uses and special intentions of 
our trade; one that shapes itself to some 
pattern of economic projection; briefly, an 
idea that we can sell to the imagination of 
the American people. 

Where is that idea? 
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It must exist in the literature of the sub 
ject, which is enormous. We have 
touched it really. We have 
the law. There is, for example, the 
of Joint Hearings Before the Committee or 
Commerce, U. 8. Senate, and Committee 
on the Merchant Marine, House of Repre 
sentatives, Sixty-seventh Congress, Second 
Session, on the Bills S. 3217 and H. R 
10644 2500 pages of text in two large 
volumes. It takes all that clumsy title to 
mean, Hearings on the Ship Subsidy Bil 
ear 1922 
The United State: 
that time was try 
The 
could never operate 
ships profitably without direct 
from the United States Treasury. 
vate persons could not operate them prof 
itably they +y would not operate them at all 
Therefore, unless the Government gave 
direct cash subsidy at a variable figure of 
so much a mile, according speed of 
the ship, private enterprise could neve 
persuaded to take over the mer 
rine. Ergo, either the subsidy 
ernment itself would have to st 
hipping business for the rest of 
loss running to $50,000,000 a year 
Mark here the di 
direct aids such as are 
Merchant Marine Act 
or subsidy, proposed three ar 
later by the Shipping 
such as low railroad rates 
transported ir 
run not to the ship wher 
per, who has therein an in¢ 
American 
shipowner is benefite 
with cargo, and that 
direct aid, such as a 
straight to the shipowner 
lieu of paying cargo 
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Puzzling Evidence in Scraps 


The British, who know all there is to be 
known about shipping, make this difference 
clear. They would hate us give direct 
subsidies, but they would much 
about it if we did. They concede our right 
to subsidize shipowners in order that the 
may run American ships around the world 
in ballast. A cash subsidy may keep ships 
running with or without cargo; it does not 
touch the traffic to deflect its course. But 
with indirect aids, meaning preferential 
railroad rates and tariff rebates, it is dif 
ferent--very different. They do affect 
traffic. ' y cause it to Americar 
ships in preference to foreign ships 
that, the British say, would be flag dis 
crimination, which is a very serious mat 
ter—a diplomatic matter, in fact. 

Well, the Shipping Board did not sell its 
subsidy notion to the Congress. it failed 
to do so notwithstanding the Congress had 
already declared it to be ‘the poli ‘y of the 
United States to do whatever may be 
sary to develop and encourage the main 
tenance of a merchant marine.” It said 
this in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
and had never unsaid it; nor to th is day 
has it unsaid it. Nevertheless, after hear 
ings that ran through many weeks and ex 
hausted nearly all the expert opinion there 
was, it put aside the Subsidy Bill, which th 
Shipping Board said was vital to the mer 
chant marine—put it aside in wearines 
and disgust and took up the Oleomargarine 
Bill instead. 

Why? 

Because there was no 
nothing that anybody coul J on ! 
or surround with his mind, saying 
it is. 

To understand what happened to Con 
gress, imagine that you were at that time 
a senator. You were anxiously interested 
in the merchant marine. You understood 
how important those hearings were and 
would have sat through them from end to 
end if that had been possible; only it was 
not possible. You had many other things 
to do besides. You were a member of three 
or four other committees. The best you 
could do was to come in for an hour each 
day. Now take before you these two enor- 
mous volumes that contain the hearings 
and begin to open them at random, just as 
the leaves fall. As you read, now here, now 
there-——that is, as you would have heard 
the matter in the person of the senator 

Continued on Page 89 
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Is there a preater 


war story than this? 


What is the great story of the War? Is it the story of Joffre at the first Marne 
or of Foch at the second? Or the story of “ They shall not pass” at Verdun? Is it 
the story of the first gas attack at Ypres? Or of Belleau Wood? Or of the Lost 
Battalion? These are all great stories of super-achievements on the field of battle. 





O tell the story properly it is 

necessary to go back more than 

half acentury to that wizard of 
the microscope and test tube, Louis 
Pasteur. In 1852 Pasteur discovered 
germs and subsequently proved that 
contagious diseases and the infection 
of wounds are caused by malignant 
bacteria. 


From then on medical science did 
its utmost to guard mankind from 
germ attack. During the next sixty 
years the new school of preventive 
medicine was born. Sanitation was 
developed. Hospitals were kept 
spotlessly clean. Instruments were 
sterilized. Rubber gloves were worn 
during operations. All known mi- 
crobes were studied and classified. 
By 1914 the medical profession felt 
that modern surgical methods could 
cope with and prevent infection of 
wounds. 


A Grim Disillusionment 


Then war engulfed the world, and 
oh, what a grim disillusionment 
followed! Early in that war —the 
yreatest warin history—it became ap 
pallingly clear that the goal pointed 
out by Pasteur had not yet been 
reached ; that man was still helpless 
before the savage, invisible, all-con 
quering germ. 

The wounded poured into the 
Allied hospitals in overwhelming 
streams. Never in the history of 
wartare had there been so many or 
such wounds. The hospitels were 
thoroughly aseptic, no microbes 
could get in—the surgeons had seen 
to that—but the soldiers were cov- 
ered with the indescribable dirt of 
the trenches. A bullet, a shell frag- 
ment, a bayonet thrust would gather 
bacteria as it passed through the 
clothing and deposit them deep 
within the vital parts of the body, 
there to breed galloping putrefac- 
tion while the wounded man lay on 
the field or in a shell hole waiting 
to be picked up. A simple scratch 
from a barbed wire barricade in the 
morning developed into a pus 
pocket by evening and amputation 
or death frequently followed with- 
in the week 








But a different sort of story 
parison with these. It concerns a side of the 


stands com- wounded from 


torture and death during 


the period of the war alone. Since the end 


war the public knows little about. It is the of the war it has saved uncounted thousands 


story of a fight by the soldiers that the science 
of medicine called to the colors against a 
countless and implacable foe. 
of that fight saved hundreds of thousands of 


The Surgeons’ Problem 


The surgeons turned to antisep- 
tics. They found little or no help 
from what they had or knew about. 
In the years since Pasteur’s discov 
ery, only two types of antiseptics 
had been developed. One was the 
mild non-poisonous type. All it did 
was to make the surface of a wound 
an unpleasant resting place for the 
wandering microbe. If the microbe 
had already started raising his myr- 
iad family, it could do no more to 
prevent it than so much rainwater. 
The other type was the poisonous 
burning disinfectant. Though it 
would kill germs, it would also de- 
stroy flesh and tissue. If introduced 
into gaping wounds at sufficient 
strength to destroy germs, it would 
eat through cells and membranes 
and create conditions as bad as the 
infection itself. In mild permissible 
dilutions these poisons were not 
powerful enough to check infection. 

The army surgeons were in despair. 
If it was a wounded limb, all they 
could do to stop the infection was 
to amputate. If it was an abdominal 
wound, death provided the only re 
lief from the terrible agony of pus 
poisoning. Seventy per cent of all 
wounded were dying—not from the 
wounds themselves, but from inte 
tion produced by the billions of 
germs that a wound contained. 


A Fearful Crisis 


In this crisis the Allied surgeons 
appealed to the scientific world. Back 
from the war hospitals through all 
branches of the medical profession 
came the cry: ‘ Find, oh find us 
something that will check this tear 
ful horror! We are helpless befor: 
such infection ; we must have some 
thing to check it!” 


Among those who heard the call 
was the Franco-American surgeon, 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, who in 1912 had 
received the Nobel Prize for medi 
cine. Dr. Carrel, who was then sers 
ing with the French armies, secured 
the assistance of the famous English 
chemist, H. K. Dakin. Backed with 
money and equipment provided by 
a great American philanthropic in 
stitution, the two scientists went to 
work in an effort to find a new an 
tiseptic. They experimented day and 
night, for every hour was precious 
at first at Beaujon Hospital, Paris 
and later at Military Hospital 21 
Compiégne. They applied every 
available chemical to every known 





in addition. Its total saving of lives in homes, 
factories, hospitals throughout the civilized 


The winning world will, as the years go on, amount to 


microbe that had shown itself in the 
war hospitals. They tried thousands 
and thousands of combinations. In 
an incredibly short time, when the 
magnitude ot their task is considered, 
the two scientists made an announce 
ment: ‘We think we have what you 
want”"’, they said, “ Try it and see”’ 
Che Turning Point 

The surgeons of the Allied armi« 
tried it and saw. They saw the ful 
fillment of the teachings of Pasteur 
Here was the ideal antiseptic. It was 
non-poisonous and non-irritating. lt 
could be used constantly in the deep 
est wounds without harm, yet it 
would destroy bacteria with an etfe« 
tiveness undreamed of heretotor: 
Man had beaten the germ at last! 


They named the new antise ptt 
the Carrel-Dakin Solution, in honor 
of its co-discoverers and put it to 
work in all the Allied hospitals. It 
triumph was complete. It drove the 
horror and agony of suppurating 
wounds from those hospitals as sun 
light dispels shadows. W here seventy 
per cent of the wounded had been 
dying from infection, now less than 
one per cent died from that cause. 
Hundreds of thousands of men 
alive ind whol today would he 
hopeless cripples or under the soil 
of France if the Carrel-Dakin Solu 
tion had not been found 


Is there tureater war story than 

this? 
SEQUEL 

After the extraordinary success of 
the Carrel-Dakin Solution in the 
war zone, it was quickly adapted for 
hospital use throughout the civilized 
world. It has performed the same 
miraclesforsurgical and civil wounds 
that 


t accomplished in the wounds 
ot war. But it is limited to hospital 
and professional use for the follow 
ing reason: The Carrel-Dakin Solu 
tion is unstable, it will not “keep”. 
It has tc be freshly made by experts 
every day and the mass of humanity 
has been denied its protection, 


Ever since its discovery, however, 
chemists in all parts of the world 
have been trying to stabilize the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution, and Ameri 
can chemists finally succeeded in 
doing so. This meant that Zonite, as 
the improved Carrel-Dakin Solution 
is called, would keep indefinitel 
and could be put up in container 
ready for household us¢ 

Zonite has been distributed { 
druggists throughout the United 





millions more. 


Me 


States as rapidly as possible, It has 
already supplanted the old-fash 
ioned disintectants or ineftective 
antiseptics in more than two million 
homes. It is also supplanting the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution in the great 
est hospitals and industrial first-aid 
stations of the country. 

Placed on the market little more 
than a year ago, Zonite is now guard 
ing close to ten million people from 
infection and disease. 


Facts About Zonite 


Zonite is a colorless liquid that 
leaves no permanent odor. It is ab 
solutely non-poisonous and non-ir 
ritating. At dilutions of great ger 
micidal strength it may be used on 
the most delicate membranes and 
tissues of the human body without 
harm. 

By scientific laboratory tests Zonite 
has far greater germ-killing powe: 
than pure carbolic acid! It has more 
than 700 times the germ-killing 
power of Dobell’s Solution, which 
is the standard strength at which 
carbolic acid is used on the mem- 
branes of the body. Zonite may be 
used in a scratch or cut absolutely 
pure 

By scientific laboratory tests, one 
bottle of Zonite has more germ-kill- 
ing power than ten gallons of 
peroxide! 


Leading surgeons unqualifiedly 
approve of the use of Zonite tor 
wounds and burns as the most 
modern and effective preventive of 
infection and first aid measure 

Physicians and health authorities 
are urging the use of Zonite as a 
mouth wash, throat and nasal spray 
asa preventive of colds and more 
serious contagious diseases. 

Dental authorities say that the use 
of Zonite as a mouth wash is the 
most effective home preventive of 
gum diseases, trench mouth and 
other oral infections known to 
dental science 


[he protection which this great 
war discovery brings to humanity, 
together with the latest approved 
methods of preventive medicins 
made possible by this new torm of 
antiseptic, is described in “The 
Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home’. A copy 
of this book will be mailed free ot 
charge upon request. Address Di 
vision “D"’, Zonite Products Com 
pany, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Buy From A Fry 


Now—wherever you find motor cars—you find successful 
gasoline stations equipped with the famous Fry Visible 
Pump. 


































The exclusive Fry “overflow” measuring feature, plus 
public demand, has brought about this new condition. 


Today the Fry Visible Pump has overwhelming public 
preference. 


People seldom used to bother about how or where they 
bought gasoline. 


et 


A pump was a pump—that is all there was to it. 


But the introduction of the Fry Visible Pump swiftly 
changed all this. 


For the public soon discovered there was a vast differ- 
ence in both the manner and methods of pump operations. 


a — 


And as a result millions of motorists now buy their 
gasoline only from a Fry Visible. 


Fry pioneered the Visible Pump. Fry was the first to 
advocate visibility—the first to make and market visibility. 
Now all other makers are preparing to follow suit. 





The Fry Visible Pump measures accurately each gallon 
of gasoline delivered. 


oo Se cee 


| Furthermore, it measures accurately regardless of the 
grade of fuel, climatic conditions, or length of lift. 


The Fry patented “overflow” principle is the reason. 
} 


Large buyers of pumps realize the practical advantages 
hi of Fry features. They are aware of the fact that the Fry 
Pump makes money for the operator and saves money for 
the motorist. 


Buy from a Fry—millions do! 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 
PHILIP GIES FOUNDRY 


Canadian Manufacturers and Distributor 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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Drive a “Show Car’ all the time! 


At every Show since automobiles were invented 


most of the beautiful gleaming models shown were 
finished with Valentine’s Automobile Varnishes. 


‘’That’s all very well,’’ you observe, ‘‘but how 
can I get a finish like that on my shabby old car?”’ 


The answer is simple—any good Automobile 


Painter in your town can do a ‘‘show job”’ too 
and his choice of varnishes is probably the same 
as that of the great majority of famous Automo- 


bile builders. 


A coat of Valentine’s Varnish now on the car 


VALENTINE 


Largest Ma f High Grade } 


& CC 


you bought /zs¢ summer will protect the many 
coats of paint underneath and prevent vex/ sum- 
mer’s sun and wear from destroying the whole fin- 
ish and making a complete repaint job necessary. 


A couple of days in the paint shop now will 
save a couple of weeks later on. Every dollar spent 
in re-varnishing now will save at least five spent 
on repainting later on. 


Go to the professional automobile painter near 
you and ask him about refinishing your car. Once 
it’sdone, you will again enjoy the thrillof pride you 
experienced the first day you drove the car home. 


IMPANY 
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New York Chicago Boston “Toronto London’ Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. Futrer & Co., 
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Continued from Page 84 
whom you imagine yourself to be, stopping 
in each day for an hour at the committee 
room. And what do you hear? 

The subject today is cost comparison 
how much more it costs to operate an 
American ship than a foreign vessel. There 
is first the Seamen’s Act, called the La Fol- 
lette Law, which causes American wages to 
be higher and requires also a much higher 
standard of sustenance and comfort for 
sailors on shipboard. Then, besides the 
cost of manning a ship, there is the cost of 
building her in the first place, and the cost 
of mending her, and the cost of keeping 
her. Everything that touches an American 
ship i var. Take it in any way you like, 
with or without the details, it will be five 
dollars a ton more to operate an American 
ship than a British ship. The figures are 
produced, They are very impressive. 
Moreover, lest you distrust figures, these 
are supported by the opinions of experts 
and the testimony of experience. The case 
is made. You are convinced, and it is a very 
strong argument for subsidies--that we 
have on the sea, as we have on the land, a 
high standard of living and must be willing 
to pay for it. You put a significant fact 
away in your mind. . . . But several 
days later you are there again when a state- 
ment by P. A. S. Franklin is read into the 
record. Mr. Franklin is head of the great 
International Mercantile Marine. He is the 
highest practical authority in the country 
on North Atlantic shipping. Everyone 
concedes it. He is the only man who op- 
erated American passenger ships across the 
Atlantic before the war. He says: 

‘Simply as an example I would like to 
ay that we have for some years past op- 
erated one of our most important passenger 
services the Red Star Line between New 
York and Antwerp— with a fleet in which 
there are steamers of American, British and 
Belgian registry. These ships have run side 
by side year in and year out, without dis 
crimination of any kind. We have done it 
sfully for years and can do it even 
more successfully on a larger scale.” 








ucce 





A Man Who Ought to Know 


Here isa 
man saying he can do and does do what 
yesterday was proved to be impossible. 
The explanation may be that this man is 
T 


There goes the significant fact 


alking about passenger ships, whereas they 


had been talking about cargo ships. No, 
that doesn’t stand, since it is admitted that 
passenger ships will get much more of the 
subsidy than cargo ships. Well, then it must 
be that they talk of one thing and think of 
another, or think of one thing and talk of 
another. Thus, passenger liners, cargo 
liners, combination ships and tramps get 
all mixed up. You cannot hear any more. 
You have to go. Besides, the more you 
hear the less you know 
Again you open the pages at random 

that is to say, as a senator you stop in for 
an hour the next day. The subject is ships 
as sucl The fleet is under analysis Au- 
thoritative opinion on this type of ship and 
that one is at no point unanimous until it 
comes to the wooden ships. At the mention 
of them everybody groans. All minds run 
together. The wooden ships are worthless 
long-legged ,short-legged, bow-legged things 
The sooner they ean be sold for junk the 
better. That is settled No voice to the 
On one point, at least, there is 








contrary. 
full agreement, and it seems very reason 
able. You put wooden ships aside as war 
tuff that ought to be scrapped 

Then several days later there appears a 
eafaring man with a strong briny smell. 
He speaks of wooden ships. He believes in 
them. What? Yes, he believes in them, 
He thinks them better than steel ships for 
tramping about north of the equator 
I verybody is astonished, even a little scan- 
dalized. Is he talking of wooden ships in 
general or these Shipping Board things? He 
answers that he likes even the Shipping 
Board’s wooden boats. But who is he to 
like them? What does he know about 
ships? He answers: 

“T live on an old place down in Maine 
that has been in our family 160 years, and 
five generations of shipmasters are buried 
there, and they have never—they used to 
be in the whaling and fishery business, and 
since Betsy Ross first hoisted the American 
flag —they never owned, managed, operated 
or controlled a dollar in anything that was 
not under the American flag.” 

Very good. But who is he to speak of 
present matters? He answers that he op- 
erates vessels—now. Where? In all trades, 
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wherever wind and water go. How many 
boats? As many, he says, as 100— perhaps 
more; he would have to count them. And 
does he really believe these wooden boats, 
numbered among the defunct assets of the 
Shipping Board, have some value? He 
does. Some of them are the best wooden 
boats that were ever built, all diagonally 
steel-strapped. He has just bought five of 
them. He has it on his mind to buy more 
of them, finding he can operate them at a 
profit. In his opinion it would be a criminal 
act to scrap them. 

You have to do with this what you may. 
Nobody answers the man. He goes silently 
away and the Shipping Board is of the 
same opinion still. Possibly he’is just mad 
enough to do what no one else can. Whim 
sical survivor of a New England whaling 
line with a fancy for wooden ships—a 
ghost, perhaps. However, you cannot for- 
get him and you are never quite sure again 
about the wooden ships. 

The hearings go on. You are still opening 
the book at random. The subject of sub 
sidies is at last attacked directly. Do sub 
sidies make or assist a merchant marine 
There is much history on this point—Old 
World and New World history. We have 
had some experience with subsidies our 
selves, and subsidies in foreign countries 


are almost as old as ships. First, it appears 
to be proved by sound historical deduction 
that never was a great merchant marine 
evolved except by government aid in the 
form of subsidies; and you are satisfied. 
Second, it is deduced from historical evi- 
dence, in a report sponsored by the Shipping 
Board itself before it brought the subsidy 
notion to Congress, that subsidies are of no 
use at all to a merchant marine; and you 
are mad. 

You wonder if anybody knows for sure 
what he is talking about. You begin to see 
that a generalization about ships is haz 
ardous in principle. A ship has no fixed 
character; neither has trade; and the way 
of nations with one another is continually 
modified by fluid necessity 

Almost, one might have lived to see a 
ship change her character twice. Roman 
tically, she was the symbol of lustful war, 
adventure, piracy and conquest. Then she 
became a trading outpost—a floating com- 
mercial enterprise. She made her trade as 
she went along. The captain combined in 
himself the functions of shipmaster, owner 
trader, speculator, capitalist, exporter, im 
porter and exchange operator. And now a 
ship is in her third character —namely, that 
of common carrier, defenseless, requiring 
the protection of navies. And in this gen 
eral character of common carrier she ha 
various characteristics. As you pass her or 
the sea you cannot tell whether she is a 
tramp or a cargo liner; yet these two rdle: 
are very different. She may be in one today 
and in another tomorrow. 


A Self-Contained Nation 


The tramp goes where the trade is and 
keeps no orbit. The cargo liner goes be 
tween certain ports on regular schedule 
taking what cargo there happens to be. The 
tramp still carries above 60 per cent of the 
ocean-going commerce of the world, but her 
share now is falling and that of the cargo 
liner is rising, because the needs of business 
increasingly demand swifter and more reg 
ular transportation. Above the cargo liner 
is the combination cargo and passenger 
ship, which is faster still; and above all in 
theatrical value is the passenger liner, 
which, besides mail, carrie 
freight at all. The great Leviathan made a 
successful voyage last autumn, westbound, 
with a manifest as follow Item, private 
household effects; item, one case of com 
mercial papers; item, one case of cat ski 
item, one case of fox skins; item, one box 
of live puppy. What she earned in freight 
would not have washed her linen The 
money was in the passenger 

And you have not only these different 
kinds of ships in different kinds of wor} 
there are great geographical divisions of 
trade. You have the North Atlantic trade, 
the Pacific trade, the South American 
trade, the Australian trade, the Mediter 
ranean trade, and so on, each one governed 
by conditions peculiar to itself 

Now certain reflections rise. If you are 
thinking of a merchant marine as a busi 
ness in itself—that is to say, of a shipping 
machine that shall capture a large share of 
the world’s carrying trade for what that 
may be worth then, of course, you need 
every kind of ship for every kind of trade 
But that is not what we are thinking of, 


almost no 
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really. Or if it is, there is much sound 
argument against it; one can think of 
many ways more profitable in which to 
employ our national capital. No; what we 
are trying to think of is a merchant marine 
that shall be responsive to our national 
needs in all circumstances. These needs lie 
under two heads—namely, defense and 
trade 





inking now only of our trade’s need, 
itis a living changing need, never stati 
Therefore it must be considered de¢« ply ir 
its present terms, facing the future. In the 


space of one century our trade ha had 
} 





iree ly different 
For a long time it was a country that ex 
ported only food and raw materials and im 
ported manutactures So long as it wa 
that kind of country it had ships and the 
ships were of the right kind, evolved by 
nece sity 

That phase ended and we became in a 
unique sense the most nearly self-contained 
great nation on earth. We had learned to 
work our own raw materials, build our owr 
machines, produce our own manu 
and the domestic trade was so enormous 
that we cared very little ab 
trade. We still exported a surplus ol food 
and occasionally spilled an excess of manu 
factures into other people ’s markets, but 


ee phases, eact one radical 





our whole foreign trade was only 4 or 5 per 
cent of our internal trade and we could be 
indifferent about it In this phase of de 

velopment we let go of ship Those who 
sold goods to us brought them here; foreign- 
ers who bought our goods came and got 
them, cash and carry. 





Some Questions Answered 


Now that phase is passing; it has almost 
passed. The time is not far off when we 
shall eat all our own food. Already we are 
importing raw mate rials to upply our ma 
chines, many of which otherwise could not 
be upplied at all, notably the rubber 
working machines And having in our ir 
dustries carried the principle of progressive 
mass production further than any other 
people in the world, either we shall have to 
stop it at the point of domestic saturation, 
which is already visible—stop it with cor 
or widen the 

dimensior 

It is patent to average common sense 
that if we are thinking of a merchant ma 
rine as a national instrument, not as a 


in itself, then it must be cor | 





sequences no one can Toreset 


base of demand by the world 


business 
ered in relation to our true economic tet 
dencies 

What are those tendencies? 

What classes of goods shall we need to 
increase the sales abroad in order to sustain 
our ma produc 4 

Where do our best markets lic 

What raw material 
for our own use instead of forcing them 
merely to fill the ship 


order that ships may pay 


tior 
tio 


hould we conserve 
away in ship 


Having got an answer to these questior 
we shall know what trade routes to foster 


and why we are doing it and what types of 
hip to develop. Almost nothing of this na 
ture is found in the hearings. People there 
are talking only of hip rade is met 
tioned incidentally, by large assumptior 

with no analysis, no scientific projection, 


no imagination 
Suddenly you remember that we have a 
Department of Commerce Why i t not 


represented in hearings on a propo to 
subsidize ships for the sake of trade? The 
more you think of this discrepan: the 
more astonishing it seem You w vo 
yourself and find out. Therefore 1 come 


to the Department of Commerce and ask 


why the point of view of commerce has not 
beer represented at the hip ipsid he 
ings 

Answer: Commerce has not bee isked 
to present its point of view 

You ask if it ha nything t i the 
ubject 


Answer: Not publ 
tain things may be said pr 
Why privately? 


Because it is not seemly fo ne det 
ment of the Government to me 
hill in opposition to a not that : 
other department of the Government 
ing to sell to Congr not 
asked 

Then is the Department of Cor eres 
opposed to ship subsidies? 

No; not to subsidies a I It DD 
posed to the pending il iy } 

Why? 

For the reason that in the n of the 
Department of ( mmerce the ubsidie 





proposed to be given would net promote 
commerce If the purpose is to promot 
commerce, then the money would be 
thr away It would go mainly to a 
few large passenget 
not the kind of boat that would promote 





steamers, and that i 


the kind of trade in which the country is 
increasingly concerned 


Has the Department of Commerce, pet 





hap a view of the ade's future and an 
idea of the kind of merchant marine that 
Ww be nece irv t ealize it? 

Che Department of Commerce has, That 
is where it live lhe productive power of 
the country has been analyzed The ter 
denci of trad have beer plotted in 
curves. The potential markets of the worid 
have beer urveyed in relation to those 
curve ind the kind of merchant marine 

iitable to promote the kind of foreign com 
merce that will be most profitable to the 
( intry ha een Visualized 

You asl Has the Shipping Board got 
that picture?’ 

Probably not. There is no re i of the 
hipping Board ha ever wanted it or 
isked | { 

Here matter outside the teri ot 
the subject. This is stuff that has not been 
writter Chuck the literature if the sen 
ator you imagine yourself to be is a bellig 
erent pe " is he ought to be, now what 
do you do’? You go over to the Shipping 
Board, again beat your fist on the chair 
mal desk in the well-known senatorial 
manner and say, “‘ The merchant marine you 
are asking us to vote a subsidy for is to pro 
mote commerce, is it?” 

Ye ays the chairman 


Then why don't you collaborate with 
the Department of Commerce? Why don’t 
you get its picture of what our trade is and 
will be and ought to be, of how and where 
it will most easily expand, of the kind of 
marine it needs?’ 

Phe nairman ar wer heavily, wearnuy, 
‘That's Hoover Is he trying to grab 


hips? Does he want everything there 


Seven Men, Seven Minds 


Hoover does not want the ship job if 
you wished him to take it you would have 
to hand it to him inh leep The difficulty 
is that as Secretary of Commerce he cannot 
contribute essential matter to the thought 

f ships without jamming the wort The 
Shipping Board undertakes to have all the 
wisdom there is about ships. So it went to 
the Congres with a ship-subsidy bill for a 
merchant marine that was to serve the na 
tion’s trade without having consulted that 

ernment which 


department of the Gov 


would be supposed to know what manner of 
ervice the trade need The Department 
of Commerce had to read the bill after it 


was published and form its opinion in pri 








dy to Congre ’ Why it has been ur 
ible t ‘ the le famerchant marine to 
the imaginati f the publie? 
it} tried to se t on the ground of our 
trade essit thout knowing what the 
le req | is t {to sell it on the 
4 i il i t za mer 
i ! ‘ e left arm of the Na 
wt ! } > ink hat tha 
elta 
Me ‘ brane erate 
‘ ‘ ere eated t United 
‘ } | limerger Fleet 
( p | te il 1 pl its 
porat I} hipping Bo \ ill 
| pirit. It has no 
we the board has resolved, except 
i the ! i it ‘ if ‘ tk ! 1 the 
ird is most particulas to | 
I it wn t Nt iwa It t ta 
| 1 that operate hip 
eve ! dow to the pe nel The 
I erg Fleet Corporation merely goe 


the errand. With an organizatior Vvering 


the whole world t car t hire a man at 
’ e thar xt dollars a week without a 
majority vote of the board 

Consider it. The Shipping Board is com 
posed 1 even men even men of even 
mind representing the great geographical 
d y if the country One was formerly 
president f the longshoremer one a re 
tired admiral, one 1 Southern newspaper 
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| publisher, one is a very good ship trader, 
three are lawyers, one of whom also is 
literary, author of Tercentennial of City of 
Bath, sea stories and poems. Seven men of 
equal power. 

The board is responsible only to Con- 
gress; it has no necessary relation to any 
other department of the Government. It is 
torn by suspicion and self-incapacitated by 
a ceaseless struggle between those on one 
hand who disbelieve in government owner- 
ship and are therefore resolved to get the 
Government out of ships, and those on the 
other hand who believe in government 
ownership and are determined to keep the 
Government in ships. Every question from 
fuel oil to policy is considered, consciously 
or otherwise, in relation to this funda- 
mental bias. So you are never sure when 
the vote is aye ona — course of action 
that the majority really believes such ac- 
tion will facilitate resting the merchant 
marine on private capital. It is always 
possible that the majority consists of those 
who honestly believe it will, plus those who 
secretly believe it will work the other way. 
Merely a difference of opinion as to whether 
a given thing will work or fail. 

If it works, so much toward private op- 
eration; if it fails, so much toward govern- 
ment ownership. 


A Preposterous Set-Up 


This bitter confusion runs through every- 
thing. A majority of the board votes for a 
new plan of operation, One of the minority, 
evidently thinking it might work and that 
if it worked it would tend to keep the Gov- 
ernment in the business, thereupon attacks 
the legality of the plan and moves it to the 
attorney general for an opinion. The at- 
torney general holds it to be illegal on the 
ground, among others, that the United 
States is not a citizen of the United States 
within the meaning of the Merchant 
Marine Act. Yes, literally. There is a spec- 
tacle. One member of the board gratui- 
tously attacking the legality of a thing 
which a majority has voted f for the good of 
the merchant marine; one department of 
the Government ruling that an act pro- 
posed to be committed by another depart- 
ment of the Government is illegal. 

Then the board votes to adopt a modi- 
fied change of policy. It is announced. The 
chairman goes abroad to survey the ground 
for the change. He is gone six weeks. On 
returning he is confronted by the fact that 
the board has changed its mind. 

This is likely to happen at any time, 
without notice. Chairman Lasker sat for 
two years in Washington, afraid to leave 
his chair for a day. What was he afraid of? 
That if he left it, with four or more com- 
missioners in town, the board would change 
its mind 

The situation is fantastically impossible. 

At the instant of being seized with this 
conviction we happen to be passing one of 
the seven doors and bolt in. The commis- 
sioner is there We state the thought 
bluntly: 

‘Don’t you see it can’t be done? The 
whole set-up of this thing is preposterous. 
Seven men, seven minds, all coequal, trying 
to run ships from Washington—trying to 
run ships at all. Seven men couldn't run a 
peanut stand. There is no head. A board 

cannot have a head. A business must have 
This is a business. The Shipping 
Board ought to bea judicial body. It ought 
not to touch ships physically, any more 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission 
touches railroads physically. When the 
Government took over the railroads to op- 
erate them, did it give them ‘to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? No; it gave 
the job to a separate body and gave that 
body a dictatorial head. Isn’t that a clear 
Why shouldn't the Shipping Board 
confine itself to judicial functions? W hy 
shouldn’t it be content to lay down the 
principles and delegate the method to one 
free and powerful head. If the head doesn’t 
suit, cut it off and try another. Otherwise 
let it alone. You never will do anything 
with ships in the way you are going. 

He has been ms iking notes—A, B, C—on 
a pencil pad. Now he looks up. 

“The trouble is you don’t know,” he 
says. “I will answer your questions in 
order. First, as to what a board is and 
what a board can do. It is the natural in- 
strument through which the Government 
acts. There is no other way in our system. 
And there is no business a board cannot 
transact. Second, as to a board delegating 
its executive power—I take it that is what 
you mean. There is a law which controls 


one, 


lesson? 
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that. We cannot delegate our responsi- 
bility, can we 

“Senator who wrote the law, says 
you can delegate executive power. He says 
the board could and should delegate the 
power to operate ships.” 

“Well,” says the commissioner, “that 
may be a matter of interpretation. I might 
myself be willing to go somewhat further 
than we have gone in that direction, pro- 
vided we could find the right head. But we 
should have to watch him, no matter who 
he was. If you only knew some of our ex- 
periences you would understand.” 

His mind moves to point C on the pencil 
pad, and suddenly from there it moves to 
its true region. His zeal for a merchant 
marine is religious. He would fight the 
world for it. And he knows how powerful, 
how insidious, how subtle are the influences 
working against it. 

‘Here is something,” he says—‘‘a resolu- 
tion—and I’m going to put it through the 
board.” 

“What is it?” 

“A resolution to invoke Section 28.” 

“You mean that section of the Merchant 
Marine Act which provides for preferential 
railroad rates on goods transported in 
American vessels?’ 

“That’s it. The law is clear. It is man- 
datory. Section 28 was to come into effect 
so soon as we had adequate tonnage to 
move our own trade. All this time it has 
been suspended on the ground that we 
hadn’t adequate tonnage. How anybody 

can say, With all the ships this Government 
has idle, that our own tonnage is inade- 
quate I can’t imagine. Well, we shall see. 
i'm going to see.”’ 
‘That's very interesting,”’ 
thesis is proved by you.” 

‘How is that?” he asks. 

‘You undertake to make the board in- 
voke Section 28, because you think that 
will help the merchant marine.” 

‘More than any other one thing,’’ he 
says. “It will fill eur own ships with our 
own freight.” 

“Yes. Only this, that down the hall is 
another commissioner, coequal, who under- 
takes to prove that Section 28, if invoked, 
will involve our trade in magnificent dis- 
aster. You are for government owne rship; 
he is against it. There you are 


we say. “Our 


But Something Happened 


‘Yes,”” he says, “I 
mean Pooh!” 

So! But we like this commissioner. He 
may not be practically ship-minded. Few 
of us are. It comes gradually, if ever. He 
is ship-hearted and for that we love him. 
We leave him pleasantly, though with an 
absent manner that he cannot understand; 
for we are trying to remember something. 
What is it? After a long time we get it 
back. It is what we set out in the begin- 
ning to do. That was to sell the American 
merchant marine to the imagination of its 
owner 

We cannot find it. There is nosuch thing. 
There is only $3,500,000,000 nucleus of one, 
and that we cannot sell. 

Then was the thought of selling the idea 
of a merchant marine. We cannot find that, 
either, and we cannot sell what cannot be 
found. Nevertheless, there is a vague per- 
vading sense that something of great im- 
portance has happened. 

A few minutes ago we said the situation 
was fantastically impossible. That may be 
on The situation is not the thing. It is 
but the immediate aspect of the thing. Put 
the situation aside. What is the thing that 
has happened? 

In 1900 an officer of the United States 
Treasury reported: 

“In the trade between the United States 
and Europe this year not one American 
vessel went or came from Germany, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Hungary, Greece or Turkey. 
Two small American vessels came to the 
United States from France, one in ballast. 
One American sailing vessel came from 
Belgium in ballast, and one vessel cleared 
for Spain. The American flag was 
never such a rarity on the North Atlantic.” 

Today the American flag is no rarity on 
the North Atlantic, nor on any sea there is. 
From the foreign shipowners’ point of view 
it is a very common nuisance wherever 
ships can go. 

Addressing the Pan-American Congress 
on May 24, 1914—that was before the 
war—President Wilson said: “If other 
nations go to war and seek to hamper 
each other’s commerce, our merchants will 
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be at their mercy, for we have no ships of 
our own and cannot control our own com- 
merce,” 

Only a few weeks later other nations did 
go to war and did seek to hamper wne 
another’s commerce and our merchants 
were at their mercy. We remember it well. 

But if other nations should go to war 
tomorrow our merchants would not be at 
their mercy. There would not be that di- 
lemma. Why? Because we have our own 
ships; because we have ships enough to 
carry our own commerce; because in that 
emergency we did what was thought im- 
possible—we fabricated ships. We turned 
them out of our one-piece molds so fast 
that in three years we had more ships than 
any other nation in the world, Great Brit- 
ain alone excepted. Seeing this the for- 
eigners said, “‘ Yes, but you cannot operate 
ships. You have no sailors.” They watched 
us lead them down to sea, watched us sail 
them up and down the world, saw our flag 
break out in every trade route there was. 
Then they said, ‘‘But they are not good 
boats. Those Hog Island things—they have 
no shape. They will pound themselves to 
pieces.” But those same Hog Island ships 
have steamed more than 9,000,000 miles and 
nothing has befallen them yet. They are fine 
ships; the figure is a matter of taste. 


A Tree Without Roots 


All of that has momentarily occurred, 
We willed it. Effort brought it to pass. 
And yet so little do people in general seem 
to concern themselves about it that one 
might suppose it had happened to them in 
a miraculous manner. 

There is more in this 
cleus than may be set down in tables of 
figures. Let us look at it again. 

Ten years ago we were off the sea, except 
in the coastwise trade, which is closed to 
foreign ships. 

Today, under the American flag, for use 
in foreign trade, we have two great fleets 
One is privately owned, the other is 
government-owned. In the privately 
owned fleet are sixty-three passenger ships, 
nearly all of them bought from the Gov- 
ernment; 230 general cargo and 
128 tankers running in the oil trade, meas- 
uring in one lot, 1,726,000 gross tons To 
this extent the merchant marine has begun 
to rest on private capital. 

The government-owned fleet is three 
times as large. It contains forty-five 
passenger ships of 620,000 gross tons and 

238 cargo vessels of 5,722,000 gross tons. 

Of the cargo vessels, two in every three 
are idle—that is to say, tied up for want of 
cargo, with much more than half the goods 
we buy and sell abroad still moving in 
foreign ships. 

Of the Government's idle 
other one bears a red indication, meaning 
economically unfit to compete, a 
voyage presently to the ship breaker. If we 
were at war again, or if other nations were 
at war, or if ship tonnage for any reason 
became suddenly scarce, if only it should 
happen that the whole world were minded 
to go hard at work once more, those marks 
would change. However, expert opinion 
must be right about something. Give se 
lection its merciless way. Let all those 
ships go. We have still above 800 good, and 
that is the second largest merchant fleet on 
the sea, with the superb Leviathan at the 
top of it, six other ships in the North At- 
lantic ferry where ten years ago the Amer- 
ican flag was a rarity, an express line to 
South America five days faster than any 
service that was there before, two transpa- 
cific ferries of five ships each, and cargo 
liners in every direct trade route 

This is not a merchant marine. It runs 
at a terrible loss. It is a tree that grew 
suddenly to enormous size from one tap- 
root, which was war. That root was lopped 
off. Now the tree is potted—temporarily 
potted—in the United States Treasury. 
The intention is to transplant it limb by 
limb to the soil of private enterprise. But 
the paying limbs have already been sold 
off. What remains is a liability. The tree 

cannot live in this condition. It is already 
dying, imperceptibly. The ships are wear- 
ing out. Meanwhile our competitors, es- 
pecially the British, are evolving a new 
type of ship which can be made to pay 
even in this weather—the big motor ship 
which may supplant the steamship as the 
iron ship supplanted the wooden ship, and 
sweep us off the sea again. 


$3,500,000,000 nu- 
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Editor’ s Note—This is the first of a series of arti 
cles by Mr. Garrett. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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each other in painful silence for a while, 
Izzy's face pale and David's waxen. 

Then said the older man with trembling 
~ e t he Intercoast Trust Com- 
pany on the phor e please, Izzy.” 

And so the M. P. C. became the Amal- 

id*Bainbridge sat at the desk 
ut Izzy's best friend in the 
} and presently there began a 
light vibration in the tight rope under the 
feet of a certain adroit young performer. 


gamated, : 


au 
Kare a dan brightly were the hollows in 
the cheeks of Clare Evans, and blackened 
well were the arches of her eyebrows, as she 
put things to rights in the gingerbread little 
ticket booth of the Bijou Theater — matinées 
ven cent uid evenings seventeen, war 
neluded. Fluffed and shiny was Clare’s 
a new blue silk blouse hung on her 
vy shoulders, and there was a string of 
; it erystal beads around her neck, 
gift of her boss, Louis Betzker. But her 

t dark eye were somber, for over 

onder beyond the bricks and mortar of this 
prawling hick town, and beyond the miles 
and miles of sandy hummocks, and beyond 
th ple ils, lay Hollywood 

Wel ll, she had wanted to leave the ac ting 
profession, which had given her an aver- 
gfe f only c weel work out of twenty- 
two and had otherwise mistreated and 
floutes and humiliated her, and put those 
hollows in her cheeks and lines in her face 
and bitterness in her soul, and she had left 
call of it was in 
her , the longing which had taken her 
into the business in the first place and had 
held her in it against all discouragements 
and hardship Common sense had told 
her it would be better to have a regular job 
and a settled income every week, and she 

yet still her somber eyes were far 
away across the bricks and mortar, the 
indy hummocks and the purple hills. Be- 
ides, there are drawbacks to everything. 
he frowned as she recognized the fender 
rattle of a car which stopped in front of the 
place; but her red, red lips were curved 
pleasantly as she ied. “‘Always meet 
‘om miling, ar smile when you say 
goo rd-bs 

‘Say,. you're some doll this morning,’ 
was the greeting of Louis Betzker as he put 
his hand through the little window. It was 
i large, knotted, hairy hand, with the finger 
nails short and jagged and blackened, a 
hand she hated and feared; but she took it, 
and there was a sparkle in her eye and jaun- 
tiness in the set of her head as she looked 
up at him with “ Think so, Louie?” 

Not much to smile upon was Louie Betz- 
ker; a scowling-browed, wide-jawed, wide- 

houldered man with little eyes, at the mere 
ight of which stray dogs slunk around cor- 
ners, their ears drooping and their tails be- 
tween their leg sul there was no malevo- 
lence in the yaze he cast on Clare, and his 
wide lips were grinning; so she at least need 
link around no corner, 
“You said it! Why, say, Abe Gissman 
ume past here yesterday and took an eye- 
ful of you, and went back to the Star and 

1 that frumpy Jane he had in his ticket 

: Whadda you want, boy?” 

tone in which he had spoken to 

had turned to a sudden guttural 

hars! grating, jangling to the 

and the unfortunate boy looked up 

ke the stray dogs as he 

Louis stuffed it in his 

pocket ou go back and tell that stiff 

that | pay my bills on the first. This is the 
fourth. Next month for his. Beat it!” 

already on his way, almost 

aggressive-looking man 

with a narrow-brimmed slouch hat, who 

ime striding from the curb, carrying a 

heavy tin case. He dropped the case with 

a thump in front of Louis, 

‘Heilo, you!” he boomed in a voice 
which was a habitual yell, and he thrust out 
his chest and smiled expansively; a breezy 
man he was, and a hustler. The handclasp 
he gave the exhibitor smacked loudly. 

“Oh, well, hello,” rejoined Louis with 
extreme uncordiality, for Sig Kopf was a 

alesman and had to be kept discouraged, 

W hat you got in the can-—another piece 
of the Pinnacle’s Limburger or is it plain 
brick?” 

‘Say, you must have slept late this 
morning, Betzker,”’ bellowed Sig. “‘ Didn’t 
you know I ain’t with the Pinnacle no 
more? IL walked into the old M. P. C. office 


if j yet and yet the 


rhe boy was 
bumping into an 
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last night with credentials from the Amal- 
gamated, gave old Hennessy the quick 
exit, and today I’m ashamed of myself for 
handling a proposition that a child could sell. 
Believe me, Lou, the Amalgamated’s going 
to turn ’em over.” 

‘What with? You don’t make the out- 
put of old Schusshel’s sausage factory any 
better by calling it the Amalgamated, do 
you? Hennessy couldn’t hand me those 
lemons, and you can’t. I’m busy this 
morning.” 

‘Yes, you are!’’ The laugh of Sig was 
big and broad and hearty. He sold more 
with his voice than he did with his brains. 
‘I'll give you fifty-two half weeks of Amal- 
gamated pictures for exactly half the price 
you can show me on your books that you 
ever paid for five-reelers. Well, say some- 
thing!”’ 

“I'll show you something,” growled 
Betzker in a tone like a threat, though he 
was impressed. ‘‘ When you see some of the 
prices I've paid you'll drop dead. You 
won "t make har on that half-price thing.” 

“T said it, didn’t I? I’m talking ys 
tacks to ak Lou. The Amalgamated i 
going to capture the cheap-picture cakoen 
of the industry; it’s going to play for quan- 
tity sales and it’s going to do business with 
Louis Betzker, see? You're running Isko- 
vitch specials for your first half weeks, and 
you're paying a big price for them—more’n 
they’re worth, you poor simp. You’ll buy 
ours for next to nothing for the other half 
weeks and clean up. Besides that, Lou, 
you'll throw a fit when you see what all else 
we're going to do for you. Come in and 
have a look at this baby I got in the box, 
Why, egg, I’m going to stuff money right 
into your pocket!” 

Under the circumstances Betzker wasn’t 
so busy. The Bijou didn’t open until twelve 
o'clock, when the piano pounder came on to 
play for the fans who'd rather see a picture 
than eat lunch, and it was now only 10:30. 

He stepped out to the middle of the side- 
walk and, looking straight up, yelled, * ‘Hey, 
Gus! Hey, Gus! Gus! Gus!” A mop of 
colorless hair poked itself out of a slit of 
a window up over the lobby, beneath the 
hair a freckled face that looked as hard as a 
curbstone. ‘‘Come down and get a can, 
Hop! Come in, Sig.” 

Clare waited until Gus came down for the 
can, then locking her ticket booth she went 
inside. The only thing she liked about her 
job was the pictures, particularly those 
offered for sale and run without audience or 
music. It was like a projection room run at 
a studio. As she slipped into the darkness 
Sig was telling Louis prices that made even 
him wonder. Intensive quantity produc- 
tion was the Amalgamated’s new angle, 
Sig explained, and the new company was 
backed by all the money in the world. It 
was, moreover, going to give the biggest 
quality for the money ever shown. For in- 
stance, just look at this! 

The title flashed on the screen, The 
Dawn of Liberty, its romance and its action 
centering around that great historical mo- 
ment when the patriots of Boston, disguise ad 
as Indians, boarded the British ship in the 
harbor and threw over its cargo of tea as 
their immortal protest against taxation 
without representation, 

But the run was not halfway into the 
first reel when Betzker growled, “Say, 
there’s no use to show this thing to me! 
It’s exactly the same as Iskovitch’s The 
Boston Tea Party that I’ve got for release 
on the twenty-first.” 

“IT know it!” boomed Sig. ‘“So’s this 
one released for the twenty-first. Look at 
the picture, Lou, look at the picture!” 

“Oh, cheese!"’ returned Betzker, rising. 
“IT got the Iskovitch film under contract 
and I got to pay for it.” 

‘Look at the picture, you!”’ insisted Sig. 
“When we're through I'll tell you some- 
thing. I came here to do business with 
you, I said, and this is the picture you'll 
run,” 

‘Huh!” grunted the exhibitor, and sub- 
sided into puzzled speculation. What was 
the great idea? Suddenly he made a dis- 
covery. “Say, this is no M. P. C. film; 
it’s a Pinnacle. It’s got Pinnacle actors. 
It’s dolled up like a Pinnacle film.” 

“Smart boy,” laughed Sig. ‘Just to 
keep you from guessing any more I'll tell 
you that it was made on the Pinnacle lot, 
but the Amalgamated bought it. It’s a 
sample of the class you'll get. Look at the 
picture, Lou, look at the picture!” 


A reel further on, Betzker rose and leaned 
against a chair with his back to the screen. 

““Come on, slip me the works. I don’t 
have to see the rest of this to talk business. 
It’s all right, but so’s my Iskovitch film, 
and I got to pay for that. Don’t forget it.” 

“All right, pay for it; but run this one. 
We'll give it to you, free, gratis, for nothing, 
with your Amalgamated contract, together 
with three other big pictures we bought 
from the Pinnacle, if you'll run them on the 
dates I tell you to.’ 

“You'll have totalk louder,” said Betzker. 
“T don’t see any advantage in shelving one 
good film that I have to pay for to run 
another one, even if it don’t cost me any- 
thing.’ 

Clare’s voice came out of the darkness, 
with a touch of passion in it: 

Say, Louie, this thing isn’t as good as 
the Iskovitch production anyhow. It’s a 
cheap steal, just like the Pinnacle.” 

“Shut up!” roared Betzker in savage 
exasperation. ‘‘Don’t butt into my busi- 
ness, do you hear? Get out!” 

Dead silence over there in the blackness, 
then the stealthy rustle of skirts, then a 
crack of daylight, and against it silhouetted 
a slender figure slinking out like a stray dog 
around a corner. 

“That's right, keep ’em tamed,” laughed 
Sig. ‘‘Listen, Lou, you can’t see any ad- 
vantage in running this picture on the date 
I set, so I'll tell it to you. A hundred bucks! 
Does that listen like an advantage?” 

“Not so much. The film’s the bunk. 
You just heard the skirt say the Iskovitch 
film’s better, and she’s right. She’s a smart 
kid.” 

“You can’t get me into an argument on 
that, either way. I’m here to sell pictures. 
Also, I’m here to tell you, Lou, that there’s 
another hundred on eac h of the other three 
specials if you run ’em on the dates I say.’’ 

“Tgetyou.”” Betzker was now thoroughly 
at ease about that great idea and knew 
what to do. “That four hundred comes off 
the contract price for your fifty-two Amal- 
gamated’s, I guess. 

“No, that isn’t business. I can’t have 
that contract show any lower than half 
your best rate.”’ 

“Then you slip me the four hundred re- 
bate in cash, I guess, when we sign up.” 

‘I should say not! We'll slip you the 
hundred as you run each picture. You 
understand, Lou, we don’t mis strust you, 
but you might double-cross us. 

That being a flat insult, it was resented 
as follows: 

“Well, I trust you as far as you do me, 
and what do you think of that? You slip 
me a hundred and fifty on this film when 
we sign up, and your notes for a hundred 
and fifty each payable on the dates I’m to 
run those other films, with a proviso in 
the note that they’re due when the films 
have been run, and have the notes indorsed 
by your home office, and I'll sign your 
Amalgamated contract —for twenty-six pic- 
tures. Otherwise I blab.” 

“Good night!” yelled Sig, jumping out 
of his chair. ‘You blab an’ I'll make you 
out a liar; an’ I'll dig up something else 
you done an’ hound you out o’ the busi- 
ness. Say, you, I come to make you a pres- 
ent of a ripe peach and you want to knock 
me down and grab my stick pin. I wouldn’t 
do business with you, Louie, on a bet. I like 
to give a man a bargain, but I don’t like to 
be robbed.” 

“Then get out!” yelled Betzker. “Beat 
it! Hey, Gus! Hey, Gus! Gus! Stop that 
cheese film and save the light!” 

“Louie, make it a hundred and twenty- 
five and ferty pictures and I'll go you. 

“T said a hundred and fifty and twenty- 
mt.” 

“It’s off!” 

“All right then, it’s off. Good-by.” 

“A hundred and twenty-five and thirty- 
six.” 

“No! Say, you'll have to excuse me, 
Sig. I got to see a man.’ 

He bustled out, leaving Sig in the dark- 
ness; but he was leaning against the box 
office when the ex-Pinnacle salesman came 
out with his heavy can in his hand. Sig 
passed him without a word, went to his car 
and set his can in. He was just about to 
climb into the car when Betzker was at his 
elbow. 

“‘A hundred and fifty and thirty.” 

“A hundred and twenty-five and thirty- 
six, that’s my last word.”” Then, studying 
the little eyes of Betzker keenly, he added 
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in haste, “‘A hundred and twe nty-five and 
thirty, or do I go home?’ 

Betzker looked down on Sig, snarling, 
but the snarl had no effect. Sig was ready 
to go home. 

“Come upstairs.” 

They shook hands, and, smiling broadly, 
they started for Betzker’s office the best of 
friends; and as Clarice Evans watched 
them go there was a curl on her red, red lip 
and a slumbering fire in her eye. The Pin- 
nacle picture had put it there, and roused 
in her the obsession that had come on her 
in her cheap little bedroom in Hollywood in 
the jaundiced dawn. Klekoff! 

mi 

EARLY everybody eats. Next to 

death, this is your great leveler of hu- 
manity; but nowhere can there be found a 
more motley assemblage engaged in the 
democratic function of feeding the counte- 
nance than in the cafeteria of a big motion- 
picture concern; and the wide, low-ceilinged 
lunch room attached to the main plant of 
Iskovitch Incorporated was a particularly 
motley place in these hustling days. Here 
famous stars and obscure extras in every 
hue of painted face and color of gaudy 
garment, great directors and lumber shov- 
ers, painters, electricians, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, bosses and officials mingle od at 
noontime to discuss the zestful Chili bean, 
the succulent apple pie and the gossip of 
the only industry, all in a commonalty de- 
lightful to behold; and here, at the end of a 
long plank table known flippantly as the 
Executive Board sat President Izzy with 
his bony fingers folded above his untasted 
sandwich and his five creases deeply in- 
dented in his brow, for he had become 
aware of that vibration in his tight rope. 

“Overnight, just like that,’’ Hillary 
Wells was saying, his elbow resting slouch- 
ily on the table next to Izzy's neglected 
coffee. Hillary was a dramatist by nature, 
but Izzy’s editor in chief by virtue of his 
need for a steady income and the long habit 
of being associated with the youngest mag- 
nate in the business. He went on with the 
absurd solemnity in which he always 
kidded: ‘“‘Observe the broad dramatic 
scope of life in the movies. As if by the long 
arm of coincidence, every branch manager 
of the M. P. C. is tossed into the tumbrel 
at the same hour and replaced by an Amal- 
gamated man, who—mark me well—was 
recruited from the ranks of the Pinnacle. 
What you might call a truly stupendous 
mob scene, eh, Harry? Think of it! Simul- 
taneously, in twenty-eight ¢ cit ies scattered 
over this broad Union 

“T can use my own imagination,” ob- 
jected flat-faced Harry Simmons, the pro- 
duction manager of the five Iskovitch 
plants. “I’m nota motion-picture audience 
that I should have all the trivial details 
crammed down my throat. I even supply 
a plot thread of my own. I wonder how the 
Amalgamated put it over on Klekoff to the 
extent of twenty-eight of the Pinnacle’s 
best hustlers. Bainbridge must have used 
powerful inducements.” 

“Or been helped from the inside,” said 
Izzy, suddenly raising his head as they hit 
closely on his own worry, and they both 
regarded him thoughtfully. “I can tell you 
somethin’ else funny. The reports from my 
branch managers are comin’ in about the 
Amalgamated, an’ the first customers 
they’re gettin’ are two lines o’ theaters 
those handlin’ the Iskovitch pictures an’ 
those handlin’ the Pinnac ‘le pictures. We 
two companies are bein’ singled out ‘for a 
special drive. Why?” 

“Oh-oh, little man!” called plump and 
hearty Dixie Day from the foot of the cabi- 
net table, she in the striped flannel night- 
robe covered with a chinchilla coat, and an 
eight-inch Psyche knot jerking and bobbing 
out behind her constant animation. ‘‘ Now 
that you’re awake, drink your coffee. You 
look like you need it.” 

“And eat your sandwich, Izzy,”’ cooed 
cuddly Doreas Sinclair, she in the filmy 
gauze and the jeweled bangles of the queen 
of a seraglio, with a macaroon between her 
fingers. But Prudence Joy, in the becom- 
ing widow’s weeds of this day’s work, took 
her own cup of steaming coffee, carried it 
up to Izzy’s side and traded it for his cold 
cup with a solicitude which was almost 
maternal, for it was the concern of Izzy's 
whole company, particularly those of the 
old guard who had come with him from the 

(Centinued on Page 97) 
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The Doctor, 
good old soul, 
will tell you 
Maxwell House 
Coffee tastes best in the wee 
small hours when anxiety 
has given way to rejoic 
ing; when refreshment is 


u elcome. 


Good 
to the last 









SOLD ONLY 
IN SEALED 
TIN CANS- 
CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN 
AND USE 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


OMANCE lies within the circle of your cup of Maxwell House 





That fragrant 


aroma breathes of distant sun-wrapped highlands where the finest coffee is grown 
There are visions of the great ships breasting foamy miles to bring the treasure 
home 
There’s the long, long juest Ior the exact blendu g of th ne coi to creat 
the flavor that is “Good to the Last Droy 
Then the ceaseless vigilant guard set over that priceless accomplishment t ’ 
that it reaches you with all its flavor and goodness unimpaired — the sealed tin which 
brings Maxwell House Coffee to you, crisp and fresh from the roastu lindet 


untouched by hand. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, H Jacksonville, Richmond, N 
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OleBeans 


NE of the never-forgotten memories of those 
4 





who have visited camps in the Maine Woods 
is the delicious goodness of Bean Hole Beans, 
baked under the ground. 
The process is a heritage handed down from earliest 
a New England days. 


| A hole is dug some three feet deep, and a half cord of wood is 
\ burned in it to make a bed of red hot embers. A giant pot, 
| filled with beans to which just the right amount of pork, molas- 
ses, spices and other seasonings have been added, is sealed with 
| clay and lowered into this hole. The pot is covered with hot 
earth and ashes and the beans left to bake slowly for twelve hours. 


The result is a dish so truly irresistible that even Bostonians will 
tell you Bean Hole Beans surpass all others. 


Up to this time this much desired delicacy has been obtainable 

only in the Maine Woods, but now Van Camp’s bring to your 

table (from your regular dealer) Bean-’Ole Beans ready to serve 
: in a few minutes. 


Van Camp Products Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Continued from Page 92) 
Schusshel lot and up the long hard road to 
success, that he seldom ate and never slept; 
and they wanted him to last until he should 
achieve his lifelong ambition to stand the 
tallest in the center of the motion-picture 
industry, with no Klekoff in all his horizon. 

‘Thanks, Prue,” said Izzy, with a smile 
up into the clear depths of her blue eyes and 
an ever-recurrent pleasure in that glint of 
spun-gold hair which peeped from beneath 
the bewitching bonnet, for of all his people 
Prue was the closest; then, taking a sip of 
the coffee and forgetting her, he turned 
back to Wells and Simmons with again 
those deep creases springing in his brow 
‘An’ say, fellas, here’s somethin’ else I 
don’t like: The Amalgamated has been 
offerin’ pictures to my customers at the 
lowest rate for five-reelers ever known in 
the history o’ the business, year contracts 
at prices that wouldn’t pay the cost o’ dis- 
tribution if they got the films for nothin’ 
Say, looky, if they’re doin’ that all over, the 
Amalgamate d has gotta go broke; but 7 
they're doin’ that just to me it looks like 
yotta go broke, because when I come to mi ts 
my new contracts next year with my cus 
tomers, outside o’ the theaters in which I 
gotta controlling interest, I gotta cut my 
prices to below profit enough to pay off my 
bonds; or else, if I wantta keep my busi 
ness, I gotta put out a line o’ cheap ple 
tures to meet that competition; an’ I don’t 
see how I could swing that. What is 
it, Izzy?” 

A small boy as lively as a cricket, and as 
nappy, and bearing the unmistakable Is- 
KOVitch stamp, had come bounding in at 
the door and now stood at Izzy's side, 
panting and in the terrible repression, whic! 
had been forced on him, of not interrupting 
a conference until permitted 

“Say, Cousin Izzy; here’s a batch of re- 
ports that Cousin Joseph says you're wait- 
ng for and have to see right away And 
ay, Cousin Izzy, when Cousin Joseph read 
em he reached right in his drawer and took 
a dose of his tonic.” 

Hillary laughed, but Izzy glanced over 
the reports with deepening concern 

‘Well, fellas,’ said he as leafed down 
to the last one, “here’s the answer The 
Iskovitch customers are gettin’ Amalga- 
mated pictures at one-half the lowest price 
they ever paid for five-reelers, an’ the 
Pinnacle houses are payin’ full prices 
payin’ enough to equalize all the losses it 
costs the Amalgamated to nudge in on my 
trade. I hate to think what I’m guessin’.” 

Silence for a moment while the three 
time-tried coworkers looked at one another 
in sober speculation. 

Then observed Hillary, “Is it possible 
that the Amalgamated is only the green 
wig disguising the scarlet head of our arch- 
enemy Klekoff?”’ 

“I’m gonna find out.”” And Izzy rose 
abruptly. ‘“‘Harry, you'll have to take 
over my job. Hillary, you'll have to help 
Harry out with his production work. Hey, 
Sapp! ” Long and lanky Ernest Sapp, 
Izzy’ s first boss in the picture business and 
his present star director, now in the pleasant 
embarrassment of choosing among three 
lighted matches for his after-luncheon cig- 
arette, hastily accepted Dixie’s and turned 
to Izzy a grinning face. ‘Ernest, you'll 
have to take enough time from your di- 
rectin’ to help out Hillary an’ Harry. 

‘All right, chief, I can lunch on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, and sleep on alternate 
Wednesday nights. May I ask how you 
propose to amuse yourself while we slave 
our lives away?” 

‘I’m goin’ on the road,” returned lazy 
grimly. “I’m gonna find out somethin’.” 

So it was that Isidor Iskovitch, a tourist 
who never traveled for pleasure, struck out 
on an extensive itinerary; and on the 
twenty-first day of that month he stood in 
front of one of his own theaters, Adolph 
Aaronsohn’s impressively ornate Ghezirch 
Palace, a house financed by Izzy, one of 
those for which he was carrying eight mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of particularly weighty 
bonds, one of those for which he had mort 
gaged everything he had in the world, all 
his past and all his future; and he saw over 
the marquee not his pet picture, The Boston 
Tea Party, which was scheduled for its first 
showing on this date, but saw instead, 
blazoned broadly in the electric lights and 
set forth with catchy water-color sketches 
of Indians throwing tea overboard, and a 
huge lobby display of a British ship on a 
canvas ocean, The Dawn of Liberty—an 
Amalgamated Superspecial Production! 

The breeze suddenly blew chill around 
y Iskovitch, and three passers-by bumped 
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him unnoted as he stared numbly at Adolph 
Aaronsohn’s Ghezirch Palace lobby display; 

then his blood began to trickle through his 
veins again, and taking a good grip of him- 
self, he stepped in line and paid sixty-five 
cents to learn the worst. The Dawn of 
Liberty was a direct steal of The Boston 
Te a Party, but differing from Izzy’s care 

ful and expensive production in that it was 
historically misleading and its plot wa 

false and conventional ehaptonne but it was 
gaudy and showy, with the unmistakable 
gaudiness and showiness of the Pinnacle 
There in the darkness Izzy could allow 
himself to feel withered and wizened for a 
moment, in the realization that Klekoff had 
put one over on him with the Amalgamated; 
and he knew that expert well enough to be 
certain that this picture would show on the 
Pinnacle books as a straight purchase at a 
good round sum, and the Pinnacle auditor 
could show the entry of the payment by 
the Amalgamated, and the auditor of the 
Amalgamated could show his returned 
check. 

Aaronsohn, a florid and a well-fed man, 
sat smoking at his desk when Izzy came up 
from the theater, and at the sight of tl 
stern young man he caught his cigar be 
tween his teeth with a sudden spasmodi 
grip. 

“Hello, Izzy,” he said cordially wee 
guess I’m in for a crow-pick ing. ; 

‘What shout’ 2?” inquired Iz , sitting at 
the end of Aaronsohn’s desk an a regarding 
the exhibitor with a steady eye 

“Oh, come on! I know you're going to 
raise the devil because I shelved your pic 
ture for the one I’m runnin’ this week, and 
you know I’m going to tell you that I know 
how to run a house or you and me would 
never have been doing business together.” 

“Yes, | make a few mistakes,”” admitted 
is xy. “I did think you knew how to run 

1ouse, but I see now you got no more sens« 
than to give a burglar a blue print of your 
house with an X where the safe is. Tell me 
Aaronsohn, an’ without any lyin’, because 
my whole business is at stake—tell me why 
you ran this Pinnacle picture instead of 
mine.” 

‘It’s an Amalgamated.” Aaronsohn 
was perfectly at ease, sitting big in his wide 
irmed desk chair, but the cigar which he 
shifted to the corner of his mouth wabbled 
a bit 
“You contracted for the entire Iskovitch 
output, an’ you laid me on the shelf to run 
this! 

‘I contracted to pay for the Iskovitch 
productions, not to runthem. I’ve paid for 
The Boston Tea Party. I’ve already sent 
the check. Here’s the record of it’?—and 
he threw open his day blotter, pointing to 
the entry with calm triumph —‘‘and here 
what I paid for The Dawn of Liberty.” He 
pointed to another entry, a price slightly 
below The Boston Tea Party. ‘‘ Look here 
Mr. Iskovitch, if I thought this film was 
better than yours, and I was willing to pay 
double to give my patrons the best I could 
get in the market, that’s my business.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me that you think 
this picture’s better’n The Boston Tea 
Party! nd 

‘Well, yes, if you must have it.””. And 
Aaronsohn removed his cigar from his 
mouth and laid it on the corner of the desk 
He had become aware of its wabbling 

‘All right, I got your number,” said 
Izzy, holding his self-possession with ar 
effort. ‘‘You’re tellin’ me what ain’t true 
when you say you think this product 
better’n mine, an’ you got another set 
books hid some place that’d show a different 
story about what you didn’t pay for thi 
Amalgamated production, which you kno w 
sa Pinnacle. You know that the Pinnacle 
is tryin’ to cut my thrvat, an’ you're | dole 
‘em do it. You're a dirty traitor, Aaron- 
sohn. You had a little cheap ten-cent 
theater when I came into this town, an’ you 
was tryin’ to float a sixty-thousand-dollar 
house, hopin’ that maybe in twenty year 
you could get a place like this. I put up : 
hundred an’ fifty thousand dollars o’ my 
own money; I got a hundred thousand from 
your branch manager, Pulotski, an’ ther 
t went to your local banks that wouldn’t ’a’ 
backed you for that much in a million year 
an’ got enough more to put you up thi 
seven - hundred -an’ - fifty - thousand - dollar 
theater. An’ now what have you done, you 
dirty bum? You gyp ped me for maybe a 
coupla thousand dollars!’ 

Fortified as Aaronsohn was against any 
charges which might be made, he could not 
repress a wince at this shot, for Izzy, with 
his acute knowledge of probabilities, had 
hit on the exact figure which Aaronsohn 
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had received for his perfidy. He had beer 
given The Seen of L iberty for nothing, and 
a two-thousand-d f he would 


and run this 





one tead tho . were 
furthe advantage to ce ymsohr 
was not quite so florid, | chest 


protruded 
“Calling names don’t help the situation 

al for either one of u Iskovitel I go 

right back to what I said I 

that if I wanted to pay double to give my 

patrons what I thought was the best in the 








market, that’s my bu so far as 
Our nancing transactior are concerned, 
that’s all set. It’s finished. Your money’ 
n and so’s mine, and so Pulotski’s and 

the bank’s, $j Ah can’t anything 
be done about it as long as the interest and 


notes are paid, and I’m paying ‘em 

‘You better look at your contract that 
you signed when we formed the company 
to build this house,”’ observed lazy dry! 
as he rose. “If you can’t understand it 
take to your lawyer; an’ if he can’t u 
derstand I'll send you my lawyer 
Flackman, that’s the smartest lawyer in 
the motion-picture business.”’ 

With th e went away, leaving Aar 


on omething vastly interesting to tl 
ibout ; 

Outside the ornate Ghezirch Palace the 
breeze blew still more chill, and whipping 
through Isidor’s pant eemed to congeal 
he marrow in his bony legs, while the 
hurrying crowds bent supperward jostled 
and buffeted him about as if he were a bit 
of flotsam on this sea of important hu 


manity. He was, in fact, half sick, for the 
tab of an enemy strikes at the heart, 
the stab of a-traitor hurts to the soul. As 
he was leaving his hotel for the train he was 
handed a fresh thrust in a telegraph report 
from his office Eleven more of his contract 
istomers had run the Amalgamated’ 
Dawn of Liberty in place of The Boston 
Tea Party, and three of them, like Aaron 
ohn, were his own Iskovitch theaters 

On the train he locked himself in his 
om with the most critical prob 
lem of h career All over the United 
States the Amalgamated was closing con 
tracts with exhibitors, at any sacrifice, for 
fifty-two half-week runs in houses where the 
Iskovitch pictures had the other half-week 


runs, and was making especial efforts to 
put such contracts into lzzy’s own half 
week-run theate of which there were 
fort 


Keach one f these inroads was iweage i 
the Iskovitech business which Klekoff would 
such tricks as the Dawn of 
I berty, and the Iskovitch commercia 

icture, bonded for all it would carry, 
could be toppled into the mightiest fall in 
the picture industry encept on the great 
day when the Pinnacle should fall —unless 
there should be a man strong ¢ vugh to hold 
up that structure with his own muscle and 
stout heart. There could be only one h 
man, and that man must be Sader Isko 
vitch, who weighed little more than a 
hundred and twenty pounds as he sat 
hrunk small in his lonely drawing-room, 
with his bony elbows on his table and his 


drive home by 





temple between hi bony hands He 
wasn't a squirrel in a cage, nor yet a man on 
a tight rope He was a man on a burning 


roof who could remain where he was until 
he burned to a crisp or jump off and breal 


The let dusk 


blended int > tne ilvers i 
night, and that into the rosy dawn, and 
till the huddled figure sat, his | elbow 

his table and bis temples between hi 
bony hand He shivered as he opened i 
eyes to the morning and he v stiff as he 
etched his arm He did not know wher 
he had fallen asleep with |} desperate 
problem unsolved; but w as he shook 
himself awake there came a sudden sparkle 
I eyes, for with the morning had come 
hope. The sky was bright and clear and the 
ng hills out there were filled wit 
dant foliage, as fresh and cheery a f the 
world had been newborn overnight t 
nothing but peace and happine \ 
tal brook rippled its limpid way alongside 
the railroad track ,andata me 
horses had come down to d the | 





ones looking up mildly as the train thu: 
dered by and the young ( 





ne impering 
across the meadow and Kicking up them 
hee It was good to be alive, after all 
And say, if what he wa ire of ild be 
proved, why he could get a fine case or 
Klekoff for violation of the antitrust law 

for unfair competition, for ever rime it 


the commercial! calendar! If it ld or 
be proved! 





Ah, indeed, if could only be proved! 
But no fox approaches his prey from the 
windward, and a muskrat travels in the 
water so hi footsteps leave no scent In all 
his trip of investigation lazy found not one 
man weak enough to betray the facts in the 
Nor was he able to discover anyone 
among his other exhibitor custemers to 
whom the proposition had been made 
who had turned it down. The best ps) 
chologists in the industry had been on this 
job, and only those exhibitors had been 
approached who had in their records some 
incident, either great or small, which re 
vealed their susceptibility to and their 
knack for concealing a bribe. No mistakes 
and Klekoff, if Kiekoff it 
was, had buried his traces much deeper 








matter 





had been made, 
than the bottom of truth’s well 


Vv 
N When Midnight Tolls we secured 
the papers by setting fire to the place,” 
remembered the cuddly little Spanish dat 





cer itting flounced like a -* maker 

imidst her billows of skirt. “‘ But there 
were a couple of murder i the scene, so Ll 
gue that’s out.” 

h, well, you could work a fire without 
it ler,”’ considered the Indian prince 
W er Psyche knot full of rooster feat) 
‘ o Barred Sunlight the at dyna 

factory on fire to get the evidence, and 
ey il ¢ caped a ve nl 1} l to be 
locked up in the safe and, darn ‘em, the 


forgot me. It’s like I got stuck in the trap 
ao I in Hounded pay, a trapdoor is vet 
effictitious, but 1 don’t remember any under 
Mr. Schusshel’s desk; and, of course, Bain- 
bridge wouldn't put one in since he's taken 
it over. He wouldn't have any use for it; 
but we might machinate with some old 
timer in the technical department to build 
us ( He could say it was to fix the 
plumbing. Then they could dig a tunnel 
lor u and some night we three 
his is after the trial, you mean, Dixie 





miled the golder haired daughter of 

idle rich Prue. She and Dorcas had hur 
ried straight over from their sets ) Dixie’s 
bungalow for this important whee nator 
and the Indian prince was serying tea 
without oolong or hot water. Prue sparkled 
with a sudden happy memory ‘Why, all 


we need do is take a skeleton ke and 
pen that drawer when Bainbridge isn’t 
looking. In Lady Aggie’s Hand Bag we did 
Lady Aggie and a girl who had 
lured the heavy for the purpose worked in 
ollusior Lady Aggie visited him on 
ostensible errand 


it that way 





When he came out wi - 
her the girl lured him again; then 4. 
Aggie said that she had forgotten he r har wf 
bag, went back in for it and got away with 
the papers right under his nose. It was a 
plendid situation and perfe ctly practi al.’ 

*That’s peachy,”” approved Dorca 
‘What I like about it, Prue, is that it isn’t 
at all moviesque. I'll do the burgling and 
you do the vamping.”’ 

‘No, Dorc, I played Lady Aggie, and 
I’m up on all the business of the part. Be 


sides, I have an ostensible errand. I'll want 
an old M. P., ¢ photograph of mys og) es 
hung in Mr. Schusshel's office, so I'l asi 


Bainbridge for that, and when we come out 





without my hand bag you play that cute 
little camp scene you're using in your new 
picture, while I go back and do the wor} 
Charming! They were unanimously 
delighted with the plan, and it had not o¢ 
rred toa f them that this was a law 
le inderta} y or that there could be ar 
eriousne onnected with it, except that 
of getting « lence for lzzy It wa oO OF 
| i with ther i mere matter of plot 
ind they were discussing it as they discussed 
eve da as, for instar v, ther 
t were better first to see the assassin « 
ing through the window or peering from be 
} i the portieres; and whether the ould 
yet past the censors with a gun pla 
1) e Da t had i pra i ‘ 
bral with 
ppose Bainbridge don’t get 
i ight ippose he comes hack whe 
e's supposed not to. Suppose he cat 
Prue open hi x ippose he 
Mi her and calis the police, the ita 
ve do? It a penitentiary offense 
know It seems to me the ( 
perfect.” 


: 
The three girls looked at one anothe: 
uddenly sobered silence until I 
eyes wide aid, “Oh, I—I’m 
can't go through with it It’ 
that, but we'd get Izzy into more tr 
we failed.” 
‘We have to go through with it.” de 
clared Prue, compressing her lips. “If there 
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| bridge’s office is on the ground floor. 
| window'’s closed you say it’s stuffy in there, 
| Prue, and have him open it. 
| outside. 





| brief time in perfecting their parts 


| mated, 





| on that glistening tonsure. 
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is evidence in Bainbridge’s desk it would 
mean everything to Izzy. Just because we 
foresee danger in a thing we should do is no 
reason for turning back. We don’t do it 
when there’s a stunt on the set. We say 
‘Come on, let’s go!’”’ 

‘All right, let’s go,”’ echoed Dore, 
ting more siphon in her tea; “but 
really ought to have a man with us.” 

“What, with me here?” Dixie indig- 
nantly put more tea in her fizz water. ‘‘Oh, 
no, I'll finish the plot for you. You two 
carry through just as planned. Bain- 
If his 


put- 
we 


I'll be right 
If you get the papers and walk 
out, K. O., I don’t work, except that I'll 
hop in my car with the documents and beat 
it away tosafety. If Bainbridge comes back 
and gums it up, I'll pile through the win- 
dow and I'll have a blackjack with me; 

and believe I, if I land on that bird’s bald 
bean with my good right arm, Izzy’ll have 
them papers before Bainbridge knows he’s 


| suffered a loss!”’ 


Neither of the girls laughed as they 
looked at the husky Indian princess, for 
there was that in her eye which boded ill 
for Bainbridge if he should interfere with 
the plot. There came an awed, half- 
whispered question from Dorcas: 

‘*When—when do we do it, Prue?” 

“Well, the sooner the better. They say 
he stays at his office every evening until 
seven or half past.”’ Prue paused for two 
short breaths. ‘Girls, | say we do it to- 
night!”’ 

‘Tildy!”’ yelled Dixie, and a plump, 
good-natured colored woman appeared in 
her habitual state of bewilderment, for she 
never knew what Dixie Day would do next. 

*Yes'’m.”’ 
“Eats! 45 

““Yes’m.”’ She peered around the room. 
“Any more’n three? No’m. Cocktails? I 
thinks not.’’ This with a glance at the 
tea, and out she bustled. Quick service 
always at Dixie’s, by a very simple scheme 
which Tildy had evolved. She prepared a 
stew every afternoon and laid in supplies 
for an elaborate meal. if Dixie had time for 
the elaborate meal Tildy took home the 
stew; and if Dixie had time only for the 
stew Tildy took home the elaborate meal. 
Satisfactory all around and Tildy’s family 
was fat. 

The amateur burglars had stew tonight. 
It might as well have been terrapin for all 
they knew, for they spent most of their 
and 
Bainbridge’s. It was thrilling; but when 
in Dixie’s “se ear they trundled out to 
the old M. . plant, now the Amalga- 
and it was dark, and most of the 
cars had gone away, and the lights were 
out of most of the windows, and far back in 
the lot among the trees of the dry river bed 
there was the eerie glow from a location, a 
sense of weirdness crept on all three and 
they hesitated. Anyhow there was some- 
thing wrong about this. It was a good 
scene, full of situation and thrill and with 
fine parts for each of them, also sympathy; 
but there was something wrong, something 
lacking. There was no director and they 
had no camera. They climbed out and 
stood huddled in the shadows for a shivery 
moment; then Dixie husked, “K. O., 
mates? Do we go through with it?” 

“Yes,” answered Prue in a curiously 
strained voice. ‘‘Come on, let’s go.’”’ And 
she started firmly for the front entrance. 

“Oh!” feebly murmured Dore, and fol- 
lowed, while Dixiesauntered around through 
the side gate and tipped the old-time gate- 
man a cheery greeting as of yore. Watching 
her chance, she slipped into the dimness 
beneath Bainbridge’s window, which was 
open wide. 

He sat at his desk working over some 
papers; and take him by and large, from his 
- ndulous nose and his drooping mustache 

to the fiower in his buttonhole, he was a 
natural-born heavy, if ever there was one; 
a man to distrust, a man to fear; and the 
Indian princess, as her copper-hued counte- 
nance peered over the window ledge, gripped 
her little piece of lead pipe wrapped well irr 
a woolen stocking and stared with dismay 
Many a man 
she had bludgeoned as a part of her profes- 
sional duty, and many a man she had seen 
drop limp and close his eyes, gasp thrice 
and die from her piece of thin rubber hose 
disguised as a lead pipe or a blackjack. But 
then he’d get up and do it over, perhaps 
breathing two gasps or none as the director 
might decide. There’d be no rehearsal here, 
however, and no check for the descending 
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arm with the real-life lead pipe in the fist; 
no getting up for a second take, and if she 
hit him too hard he might not get up at all. 
Then Dixie would have her name in the 
papers and play the lead in a big court- 
room scene, with no salary, and would be 
given a number and filed away for a few 
years. Oh, joy! Her movie mind tried to 
whisper gaudy variations to the lead-pipe 
scene, but she was deaf to it. There in the 
darkness Dixie found her soul, and it was 
the color of stewed squash. 

Ah, the accomplices were at work! En- 
tirely unprotected and unguarded, the vic- 
tim sat in his deserted office. The door 
opened. The golden-haired daughter of the 
idle rich came through with a lying smile on 
her lips, which were inclined to quiver, and 
a lying friendiiness in her deep blue eyes, a 
hand bag lumpy with seven pounds of as- 
sorted keys swinging from her wrist and 
Dixie’s silk sewing bag folded under her 
arm for the loot. The victim looked up; he 
smiled, he rose, he bowed, he came forward 
eagerly with outstretched hand to help the 
golden-haired visitor to a seat near his 
chair at his desk; he sat. They chatted 
amiably, his amiability increasing every 
minute. He became more friendly, more 
than friendly; he patted his visitor on the 
hand, he patted her on the arm, he patted 
her on the shoulder, grinning and mowing 
and leering the while like the hard-boiled 
villain that he was. Perfect as a movie 
situation, but the Indian pri: out in 
the darkness, gripped her lead pipe and 
felt her courage oozing back, for the bald 
headed victim was what is known, in the 
parlance of every calling which employ 
women, as a pawer, and of all the genus 
man a pawer is the most detested. 

Ah! Now Prue, evading these playful 
nesses without giving offense, as an expert 
in her profession may easily do, », still 
smiling pleasantly, though without her 
photograph, and started for the door; and 
the victim rose to stroll out with her. Oh, 
gosh! Prue was forgetting to forget her 
hand bag! No, she wasn’t. She slipped it 
deftly onto the corner of the desk as the 
victim joined her. Oh, gosh! Halfway to 
the door Bainbridge, ever thoughtful of the 
ladies, looked back to see if she had forgot 
ten anything, noted the hand bag and 
brought it to Prue with great politeness. 
She took it with great politeness, and Dixie 
saw her hefting it in her hand as if debating 
whether to crack him with it; but if that 
was her thought she weakened. The two 
went out. Time passed. Now what? Why, 
this: The Indian princess climbed through 
the window, and without keys or jimmy or 
anything proceeded to the victim’s desk. 
Whoops! His bunch of keys was hanging 
in the book compartment. It was but the 
work of a moment to slip them out softly 
and insert one of them into the keyhole of 
the left-hand upper drawer. Not the right 
key. The next one wouldn’t go in. The 
next one went in, but turned round and 
round to no purpose. The next one went in, 
turned halfway and stuck, and no force or 
coaxing would get the darn thing in or out. 
Curses! Perspiration beaded the copper 
hue of the Indian princess and clammed 
her hand; and just then the door began to 
swing slowly open. Foiled! No, it was only 
Prue, and when she saw Dixie she fell back 
against the door, slamming it shut, and 
clapped her hand quickly over her mouth 
so she would not scream. She was a ghost- 
like figure of craven terror in that instant; 
and in that same instant, too, the suspicious 
victim, resisting the wiles of the cuddly and 
appealing Spanish dancer without, came 
hastily to the door and grabbed the knob 
and shook it. Foiled again! Dixie, now 
with her temper up, seized the handle of 
that little upper drawer and gave it a 
mighty jerk. It came out without resist- 
ance, but with a loud clatter. It had not 
been locked, and Dixie fell back with 
papers all around her, the room throbbing 
with her thud. 

“What’s the matter? 
ter 2” called the victim, 

“Open the door, Miss 
hurt? 

Prue tried to lock the door. There was 
nothing to lock it with. It was a spring 
lock, opening from within by a turn of the 
knob and opening from without by a key; 
but Bainbridge’s keys were lying on the 
desk—hurray! Prue sprang across the 
room, shaking out the sewing bag as she 
ran, and stooping to the floor she began 
stuffing papers into the bag indiscrimi- 
nately, letters, legal documents, check stubs, 
memoranda, bank books, reports, expense 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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At the End of Twenty-Five Years 


Lehigh-The National Cement 


Not the oldest but - 

The largest in the world 
With widest distribution 
Unequalled service facilities 
Largest storage capacity 
Original ownership 

| 16 mills from coast to coast 

. Uniform quality everywhere 
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These are significant facts. They show a growth 
made possible by the confidence and support 
of thousands of Lehigh dealers and users. To 
all these friends we give grateful acknowledg- 
ment and a pledge of constant effort to serve. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA CHICAGO. ILI 
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The Elgin Time Observatory takes the time from the stars 
and transmits it to the Elgin Laboratories and Timing Rooms 


o to the Stars for the Exact Time 
said the Astronomer 


S Yin 1911, Elgin built the Elgin Time Observatory. time of the eclipse of the sun last fall. 
This Observatory takes the time direct from the The Observatory is one of the stations of the United 


’ 


tars, the only source of precise time, for itis from the — States Government Weather Bureau. 
movement of the earth In relation to the stars that man Elein uses this Observatory every working day In 
calculates time. the year; and transmits the precise time, hour after 





So true is the balance in the universe that the astron hour, throughout the Elgin work-shops and timing 
omer can, to within a fraction of a second, predict even _ laboratories, thus facilitating the production of depend 
such occasional phenomena as the appearance of a — able watches. 
comet or an eclipse years before their 
ippearance 7 
PI And now, Elgin time is available also 


The Elgin Time Observatory 1s com 
to every member of the Radio audience. 


] N } 
pletely equipped with the most delicate 
| It is broadcast daily for three minutes each 


instruments used in determining exact 
time at 3:12 p.m.,§:57 p.m.,and 10:57 p.m., 
Central Standard Time, from the Elgin 
Time Observatory through The Chicago 
Board of Trade Station, wpap, at the 


Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


time 
It has a battery of four Riefler Clocks, 
the most accurate type of time-recording 


instruments in the world 


The astronomer in daily charge of the SS ip pee 


; spuypgt-F 
Elgin Observatory was selected by the The “Classic” Elein—19-Jewel Elgin seeks to put the precise time into 
Yerkes Observatory Eclipse Expedition vere model, 7 - te en the pocket or on the wrist of every 
eraved cases of either ellow, r £ : 
to Catalina Island to record the ofhicial Green or White Gold —$150. owner of an Elgin Watch. 
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Continued from Page 98 
sheets, anything and everything, D 
helping her. There was a scrape in the 
and a scream from Dor Bainbridge 
ated his master Ke} ! 


_He flung open the door and came thr 








his progress impeded by the fact that the 

timid sy er was hanging to hi 

coat ta and jerking backwards at hin 

wit] er? ht hough she had stoppec 
crear y ite 1 t one velp t having 
M her now active intellect that the 

thing nobody in her gang wanted was help 
TI . 


e Indian jumped forward to meet the 
ild-headed victim, but her lead pipe wa 
on the floor. She grappled wit] 


Bainbridge, astounded by the 


him, 





turn whicl 


loped 


is call had devel 
sudden! 
range girls, simply stood still and let 
her hold him, until he saw Prue stuffing the 
t of his private papers into the bag, saw 
empty drawer on the floor and realized 
it these were Iskovitch stars. Why, this 
was a return to the infancy of the art, wher 

( tolen books were a part of every 
change of management! With a most un- 
gentlemanly cuss word, he lunged straight 
out of Dixie’s embrace and grabbed Prue; 
but past him and Prue, as t 
there dashed the bewitchin 
ish dancer, who snatched the s 
and swung gracefully through the 
into the darkness. Bainbridge, droppir 
Prue, turned to clutch at Dorca but he 
was met by a flying leap from the hundred 
and-sixty-pound Dixie, who used billy-goat 
tactics on the pit of his stomach with her 
round head and sent him sprawling and 
gasping for breath. 

“Come on, Prue!” “Dore’s 
got the papers!” And out of the window 
Dixie plunged head foremost, her fat legs 
disappearing in a flip-flap; then she was 
running across the yard. Prue was about to 
follow her, but Bainbridge lay still on the 
floor, and, cold with fright, she knelt by 
him. 

“‘Mr. Bainbridge, are you 
alnbridge! 

He opened his eyes slowly and 
her; then with a wry grimace he thrust her 
and springing to his feet rushed t 
the window and climbed out, all legs and 
arms in the process. Bewildered, Prue 
gazed after him. Suddenly she gave a run 
ning jump at the window, feet and arm 
outstretched and head lowered, for she wa: 

t athlete and an expert Fenster 
pringer, and shot beautifully through wit! 
out touching a hem 

Dore, on ahead with her precious bag, 
raced out through the side gate and jumped 
into Dixie’s car. Dixie jumped in 
and was starting up and stepping on the 
gas before she closed the door, for behind 
them now they could hear the voice of 
Jainbridge, and there were the ru 
footsteps of other people coming up the 
Straight out the dark ro 
and 

‘Whoops!’ Dixie “We've done 
a great night’s work, pard, and I'll take you 
right to the f of ur f 
ward. The 
in Griffith I 

t 


t} flirtatic 





fact that the room 








window 


i 





she yelled, 


hurt? Mr. 





stared at 


aside, 








rained 


after her 





id they strucl 


cried 





Not so e: lashed out. of 
‘ le gate in time t ee the pe 
iv 4 t 1 i ne ‘ i 
y 1 the re i long et 
a idiste 1 | | ed A 
ron i | f t as the 
irted | f eaped ne pare tire be 
} d th! feet on the lower edge of t 
Y her hand mn the upper edge il 
lung there incing and bobbing 
Dixie! Dixie!” gasped Dorca 
thead We're he r chased 
Then hold on your wig, pard, for we 


king the air!” And 
pedal to the board 


tely aft ards tl 


Dixie jammed the 
Almost 


Immead 


( erwart e second car took on a 
ed pur ind = Prue reamed wit! 
I t U! | gs of the t j t 
¢ t j She felt her finos ! no! 
e head-reeling second she wa 
ended ! lair, wit oun touct { 
d realized that she was g then st 
gave a desperate clutch and saved her life 
With infinite caution, as they raced wild] 
rough the night he reached over for t 
back of the seat of the sloping tonneau, 
yrasped it and dragged herself \ ip 
er the top of the tire, ippre gy her 
yal at every bounce, for 1 tonneau 
d the tire had different rate It; and 
here was not an instant of that precan 
venture In whi he might 1 e her 
rown to the ground at fifty miles an he 
\t last, | he dropped herself to 
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t { the t ‘ wit! t y 
d herse ce was flung t 
er which w i t ed her to the 
idside She lay there for me minute 
isping and bruised, while B ridge 
vith 1 wwledge that he had a passenger 
est ht ahead, |} eye fixed constant! 





that retreating s a 
po p yunded pursuer ar | pursued t 
the darkness, skirti 





wcross railroad tracks in defi: 
ing lanterns and ringing bells, and into the 
waste back land leading to Griffith Parl 
, far out across the rugged hil 
blazed a violet glow against the sky, 
great, round bluis! der of light 
out into the interste ir vi 
and dipped and dropped ‘ 
buttoned rural at the entrance to Griffitl 
Park stepped aside has Access to the 
park was forbidden at this hour, and speed 
was forbidden; but there was a 
company at work up there and anything 
might be in the picture 

Bainbridge gained on the car ahead wher 
Dixie first hit the steep incline which led to 


the tortuousl 


where , there 
and a 
b re d 
and swung 


I 4 bras 





t 
} 


movie 








vy winding roadway along the 
mountainsides, and that lead Dixie could 
not rega ras hard as she crowded her 


car, Bainbridg came pounding on behind 








and near e? 
speed, 
edge of steep ¢ 


they were now winding 


liffs wh } hot 
feet below, now 


heer dowr 





r hundreds of 


nearing 


ind now turning away from that violet glow 
At the next increase in the grade Bain 
bridg« iddenly forged alongside Dixie’s 


car; he tried to nose in front of her to head 
and Dixie, all dare-devil and with 
her temper between her teeth, uttered a 
1s word, and nosing out against him, 
aped fenders and almost threw him off 
the cliff and shouted after him fiercely, as 
he dropped b 
hadn't 
“Quick!” she wheezed into Dore’s ear 
“That stopped him for a minute. Climb 
out on the running board! I'll slow dow: 
as we round that clump of bushes and you 
jump with the bag; then I’ll speed up and 


he'll chase me and if you hear anything 
ai 





ack, tha he was sorry she 





mash don’t scream, because maybe it’ll be 
him that’s left on top. Ready now, 
[his was e: 1 for the movie 





a norma 


them 


habit was o1 and these were stunt 
which came in the busine ever day 
Even as Dixie directed her scene Dore 
climbed out on the running board, crouched, 


nd as the car slowed she 
pursuing r the movie mind was 
equally at work, for Prue, as Bainbridge 


recovered his nerve and resumed his spec d, 


jumped 


iddenly slid over into the front seat and 
grabbed the wheel, determined to throw off 
the spark and the gas throttle and to kict 
his shins until he lifted his foot from the 
accelerator. True as a bullet, she plumped 
into her place and landed her first kick or 
his shir For one instant the startled man 
felt his heart freeze id lump, and 
he swerved so near the edge of the cliff that 
a bushel of rolling down the 





into a 


stones went 


declivity, loose ning other stones as the 
went: and pre ntly there was a roaras of a 








mighty avalanche in the eight hur 








inded through the of 
e first bDushe tone 1 we 
Bainbridge mmed | é 
ri t d eve ( " i 
and ever! 1 of é 1 eve 
» of | <i on th wher He "7 , 
i ted the wood in the inter 
for the one big tl gy med } 
the biggest of } id eve 
ceived the ur erse t , ble | é 
eld the car to the! iW vite I 
I nen he cking at } ' f 
r warmth to the or t on } hand 
He was a frozen 1 that 3 
1 the streams of pe r ¥ \ 
1OW ' { oe felt At + 4 
truggling figure by | le reached the 
! ttle hut then {} 1 the « 
gy a level road just then, it refuse 
ext rise, swung back a foot or two and 
tood still But Bainbridge « tinued to 
t humped over the wheel with | on 
ripping int the w i } ‘ ‘ / yr hi 
k straining unt { 1. his toe irved 
igainst t “ u nes 
t tiff It eme et ty to } 
t ‘ ne A ’ 1 ‘ } ; 
low! loose 
cramped finge ind the ‘ 4 
I la plu Va r ‘ 
he W ) int act j 
‘ er | 1 
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that i ! \ t white it i be, he 
turned to the frag who had taken tl 
eckle ride through the is with hin 
ind he shrieked at her with a catch in | 
voice like a womar You she-devil! 

¥ paid no attention to him. She had 
f 1 wrencl the floor he w 

lustriously trying to knock the nut off 
the throttle so this car couldn't be used 
agau He reached for her wrist, but she 
was too quick for him and sprang out 
They were so near the inner edge of the 
road, for Bainbridge had played e, that 





she plunged into the bushes, and there wa 





a cry of pain as she landed; but it was from 
Dorea 
“Ouch! Sav. Prue I’ve prained my 
e and I « ‘t run Here the hag 
noney Beat it!” 
So, as Bainbridge poked into the bushe 
aw ld hope in him when he recog! ed that 


other voice, Prue dashed out past him and 
struck up the road, shrieking at the full ca 
pacity of her lungs. She had not gone far 
before the long legs of B 1inbridge overtook 
her, but she threw the bag over the cliff, 
and when he clutched her, too late, he 


furiated to the highest of } capacity for 


devil! [PH—Viu—lll 
Alas for the movies! Here was the hea\ 
with the girl in |} 


precipice with n gall ping hero to rescut 
her. It wasn't even neces iry, for the heavy 
hadn't the courage to toss her over lr 
stead, as Prue’s foot lipped off the edge 


throwing her weight wildly on his arms, he 





gave a convulsive clutch and lowered hin 
self to his knees; then gasping with Iright 
his breat} passing through | throat 

great gusts like sobs, he tensed |} whole 
body, holding their combined cent f 
gravity on the s: de almost | the 





weight of a toe; and slow 
he drew Prue up to safety, and the an} 
together on the of the cliff, 
and weak 


t ige 


“Ye gods, girl, that was a close shave!’ 
Bainbridge expelled a painful breath from 
his lungs with a loud “Huh! He wasn't 


cold now, he was hot all over 
Suddenly, as he tried to peer down int 


the darkness at that depthless death whicl 





they had both so narrowly escaped, his eys 
‘ ght a dim outline amid the branches of 
a sapling growing up from the ff side 
and fl nging himself I ! tomac! { 
Prue’s astonishment, he shot his long arn 


traight over the edge of the al secured 
the precious bag, drew it back and jumped 
to | feet triumphantly 


Now what do you say? I} e the pa 
per ! Come and get them I end l 
Iskovitch!”’ 
What's the 





matter with me elled a 
trident voice as Dixie Day plunged out of 
the darkness, having come bac! t the 
hrieks of Prue and, making a dive for the 
bag, she butted him with the single t ight 
ol mmpelling him to let go Hle did; and 
toppling backward he fell over the f] 
emitting a blood-curdl ng scream o! agony 
dow! lown, down, while the tw vy 
tiffened with horror as the realized what 

desperate deed had bee lone ) 
jown. down thr : ‘ 
te B brid f | en t 
> ot a Roan ‘ 
] most l 
srtled them more tl the ¢ 
his body would } done, { t 
e to the ¢ 
vmearope, | t ers hy 
I tne lige eight feet ‘ 
from ¥ h the verdant sapling gre ly 
ee-dee] mud and wate 
Dixie tt ume r 
eaped with gratitude, and she cried 
there no y n get : 
No! 17 ° Y 
ght! 
he ta where 
P anal thes ' foetv! VW 
boy! 1 Prue he ) 
Ba here 
Prue started j 
found Dorcas } the 
fad branct then t ‘ ‘ 
t round the r ‘ 
eve-—-a wo! from ‘ 
earchlight. | pra { 
t tt t} er | t ‘ 
ut ID T) ; 
e held « } 
Phem paper et 
‘ t name ! t ‘ 
U t ! Wi ! 
1] ' 


hief.”” And Sapp took away his flashlight 

vy, lezy, these genth ) er of the 
weaker sex have the Amalgamated’s G.M 
treed down on the ledge. How soon do you 
want him up or do you 

Hold ‘im there till I rt t tuff ar 
get it t reach! houted I udde 
giee, Ik t reat gilt 1? three star 
\ more than he had dared to hone 

It wa i fine night’s work, and into h 
task he plunged, examining every paper and 
every pen itting with feverish eagernes 
until he had straightened and folded awa 
neatly the very last of the evidence 

How about it, littl ma: exulted 
Dixie, clapping him on the shoulder with a 
hearty thumy Who all can we hang? 

Hot dog! A ng as I live I'll never 
And there wa i my Izzy's throat and 
1 smarting in |} eve for in that whol 
tt, . - ite papers he hadn't found or 
crap whicl nnected Bainbridge or the 
Amalgamated with Klekoff or the Pinnack 

wit! i thing egal! 

But he kept the paper 

v 

Muti pliste g Mr. Flackmat eemed t 
[i the the door of his private office 
pened and Isidor Iskoviteh came in, for 
vhen Flackman felt it necessary to disagre 
tha lent ever point o him indicated 

re ene tror the tip ij is patent 
eathe hoes to the wings of ! now-w hite 

m thew les around his piercing 

bla eyes to the Mephistolike nibs of } 
lec t hair 


by way of putting in the first blow. ‘“‘Sit 
dowr 
“Sure,” agreed the client easil and com 
posed } } y frame in the chair at suc! 
ingula is made most people ache wit! 
discomfort I like to get | the listening 
done before I start to tall 
here w t be much to talk abe 
whet iget throug! tening Flackmar 
warned hir ‘I have iewed our prop. 
tion top and bottom le and out, unt 
my eyt e, and I decide that we have 
bsolut tl + but your susp ms and 
ir ( imstantial deductions to susts 
1 Pe nally, | do not dispute these; but 
t! i yur friend and? our attorne’ 
If we take hot in the darl ibpaena a 
these d by le ro , exhit for A pre 
n ’ Feds examinatior i try t 
trap the t t of then the witne 
tand lt ire that Klekoff wi 
I tect ther 1 \ make them de 
pendent on his nd 5 m the exclusive 
tr of the } vhich would be 
part of | heme 1 wouldn't get 
the truth it i the ‘ when Gabriel 
} 1 } | } A! have to 
Sn \ t lr 
i 
Berg t that. I | t 
f , ‘ 
. ¢ } 
| ene 
I t j fi the 
; ‘ ‘ t ‘ I 
} D ? t? 
‘ t ! ( the pe | 
. "a ‘ 7 od 
‘ ealing . ‘ 
‘ e after t fact and 
t g board t | ts W Ff 
br ! t ind neil 
le l t, be disg thie 
k 
( e made tt 
‘ of nHict r t 
h last. I ar ‘ ht { 
} ; pene ‘ 
And tl i e ar i 
1 attention, tl conclude « eve 
performance r ed I 
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lashlig 
Wi 
to tl 
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I row 
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You have no case, Izzy,”’ he 
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The motor-coach ushers in the new era of 
highway transportation. 

In its most modern development it offers 
the traveler an astonishing comfort, conven- 
ience and safety at a price within reach of all. 

It is a new outlet for the small town, a 
new feeder for steam or electric railways, a 
new builder of cities—a creator of traffic 
where no traffic was before. 


The motor-coach is one of the great achieve- 
ments of the automotive industry, with its 
own engineering problems, not the least of 
which concern the main supports of safety, 


power and economy—the axles. The most 
progressive builders have turned naturally to 


Timken Axles, knowing that Timken has an 





s 
ticipated this latest development, as it has 
’ 
so many of the past developments of pa 
SET truck b and « } 
u 
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nly a Chandler 
ives You These: 


1 Pikes Peak Motor 


Chummy 
Sedan 


$1745 
4-DoorSedan 


51895 


7-Passenger 
Sedan 


$2095 


F. O. B. Clewels 


Developed on the highest automobile 
climb in the world, this famous power 
plant has made the Chandler an un- 
questioned performance champion. 

No stock car, regardless of cost or 
class, has ever held so many official high 
gear records; or masters with such 


This exclusive Chandler feature has 
created a furore in the automotive world. 
Without the use of buttons or elec- 
trical appliances, it eliminates all gear 
shifting evils. By certain changes in the 
gear box, Chandler has made it impos- 


In the new 1924 Chandler sedans, 
the price gap between touring cars and 
closed cars has been narrowed almost 
to the point of disappearance. 

Sedan bodies of such genuine beauty 
and durability have never been obtain- 


consummate ease the difficulties of 
operation in traffic. 

In addition to its spectacular high 
gear capacity, the Pikes Peak Motor 
displays amazing powers of acceleration 
and operates with flawless smoothness 
at all speeds and under all conditions. 


2 Traffic Transmission 


sible for any driver to clash gears or to 
fail in an attempted speed change. 
There is nothing new to learn. Shift 
lever and clutch are used exactly as be- 
fore. The amazing ease of driving, thus 
provided, has delighted thousands. 


3 New Sedans at Lower Prices 


able at so slight an extra cost over 
touring models. 

In grace of line, excellence of de- 
tail, and structural solidity, the new 
bodies are characteristic of Fisher's 
mastery of the coach builder’s art. 

















5-Passenger 
Chummy Sedan $] 745 
Touring Car - - 1485 
Difference 260 














The True Test of Closed Car Value 


Chandler has produced a line of new sedans whose appearance, construction and price estab- 


[his table shows that the price gap between 
touring car and closed car is carried almost to the disappearing point: 


lish a new basis of judging closed car values. 
5-Passenger 

Sedan - $1895 
Touring 
Difference 4 1 0 


7-Passenger 
Sedan - $2095 
Touring 1635 
Difference 460 


1485 

















(The Traffic Transmission is built complete in the Chandler plant under Campbell patents.) 


CHANDLE 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CLEVELAS®D 


Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York Cit ’ 


CAR COMPANY 


~a I - - —----- 
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after this disgraceful occurrence, to repre- trying to find expression. He 
t It was all as good as r 
“TI don't care whett 
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Loud Speaker 
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Herald Electric Co., Inc., 113 Fourth Ave., New York 
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WEEK'S BIG NEWS 





TOBACCO 
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factory 
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That favorite pocket tin of fresh Tuxedo to- | We haven't lost any time in taking advantage 
bacco which has cost you fifteen cents or more | — of this opportunity. 
for the last five years, is yours for just twelve You know that it is the desire and policy of 


9 7 > ‘ ad . . - r . | . 
(12) cents from now on! lhe American Tobacco Co. to extend to its 


Just two things have made it possible for us to customers the maximum of service. 


give you this 20% reduction on Tuxedo: Reducing the price of a great favorite like 


1. A reduction in the cost of Kentucky Bur- Tuxedo—the moment it’s possible—is our idea 
ley tobacco and in package materials, | of delivering this service. 
as well. 


So now you're getting the familiar tin of 
2. The consolidation of three of our big Tuxedo tobacco at 12 cents instead of 15 cents. 
plants into one. (Mr. Ford may not be 


; : bce luxedo is always FRESH. Every package is— 
in the tobacco business but he is right 


! about consolidation.) © Guaranteed by 
J This gives us a chance to pass an advantage a. ... Mla 
} along to our friends; to share a good thing. | INCORPOR 





20 % PRICE REDUCTION 
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1is guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE ,° 


hing, Staining and Enameling 


’ , 
ducts specified below bears our name and trade mark 





TOV ARNISH_ | TO STAIN TO ENAMEI 
, pr uct named belou 2 duct name loa ‘ od hel 


Auto Enamel Clear: | SW Aute 





Old Dutch! 





Velvet Finish Varni 


| 
! to. | 
rans [wae ale: 


a7 


(. 
| SHERWIN: en 


PAINTS AND ( <2"'x " VARNISHES 


Wy 


= i a _] 


| 
ane 
se Paint: | BR oe 
: . 
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WILLIAM 


eland, O 


EEP THIS PAGE 


| 4 ’ ° 
Have it handy for reference. It tells the exactly correct paint, 
ab nee 


varnish, stain or enamel for successful work throughout your home. “eps 
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Continued from Page 106 1one as he limped into the back room and | 
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Rust Prooft— 
The original cost is the last! 


Cyclone Service 
































Verde Valley, Arizona 
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“Well. so I will 
can u? This here is 
and he’s all swelled up. But he’ll fi 
before long—take it from me!”’ 

“Yeh, but meentimes I gotta go bac 


jail!’ 


Keep 


judge 


Listen 
that he won’ 
sureties? Huh?” 
wr,” replied Moe. ‘That’ 
» whole thing is a frame-up, Mr. 
in prove it.” 


N w what we'y 


bx rt Wet 


Bill ex 


Cushion Bumper 


Nonsense! Dun 
bad fellow at all.” 

‘What fee 

“The time ha not vet 
answered the general wit! 
placence, and the other 

Grady lost no time in going 
Moe 

‘In thirty years’ experience 
he said impressively, “I hav 
countered a more difficult cas 

Moe swallowed his Adam’ 
then remarked feebly that 
bad as all that because he was a 
as a newborn babe, you might 
victim of persecution. 

‘You ain’t told me yet how much it 
will cost me, Mr. Grady,”’ he quavered 
was the fourth or fifth time he had reminded 
the general. 

The lawyer parried the query with a care- 
less wave of the hand, and-—‘‘I can get you 
off. But it’ll take some doing. I want to 
tell you right now, Mr. Dunning, that your 
case will require my very best efforts and 
all the influence people are good 
enough to credit me with.” 

“Influence!’’ Moe grasped eagerly at 
that word, as the general expected he would. 
He hitched his chair forward and _ said 
eagerly, “That’s it, Mr Grady. Now 
you're talking. You fix it up—fix it up 
nice, huh? You can do it. That’s why | 
wanted you in the first place. A good law 
] lot of law what 


chuck] 


some 


yer who only knows a 


view of his prospe 
cautions to Keep mum, 
an impulse t 

and he coul 

Jake knew all th 

body who would | 

side of the case in grea 
the electric-light « pan) 
had peacne d or 
ture of a country 
were possible. 

His easy approachability and rec 
to alarms offered a splendid cha 
ger eral, who proceeded to po 
simism into Moe from 

How could the junkmar 


nim, 


wher 


ot pe 
sources 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 
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yuuld the general crush out the life of a “Shuel ta ff ’ / 
or OF in, the mainstay of a brother and back he’s got t ne a ‘ > A, a, 
evel ters and a poor old mother bac} As the days passed t hese i ws - | 
ast Was there nothing in his breast ances began to lack cor t i ’ ' . 






e—inside him? Did he have it a heart, became mere whistling in the ecaust A A / 
ra stone, maybe? Moe did not appear and the lawys hest ™ \ | ’ j . 
? ; - . ‘ i ‘ i 
Moe appealed to every decent instinct it efforts to locate him came to ght \ \ Syd / 
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yusand His lamentations would have Of that he soon became « ! ne J Fulton, “ N. Y. 
moved a graven image, yet the general tried for delay He tried to get t ‘ 
uuld sit there regarding him with a cold canceled—-tried every legal t 
1 ile iat ng eve to escape responsibilit But he 0 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER TREASURER UPEKVISING ENGINEER 


"HIS is a bare skeleton of a scenario for a moving 
picture play—an everyday business tragedy. Fill in 

the details yourself. Almost any manufacturer can tell you 
from hits own experte nee whal penalties of misfortune follok 
hen he rejects the advice of his Consulting Engineei or 
Irchitect and places contracts with low bidders. And when 
un have thought tt over write for further information. Address 


Company, Inc., 302K Exchange St., Providence, R.1. 


A bitter Pill is the low bidder’ Bill 


The Prologue can show the sprinkler and heating systems were completed on schedule 


President: “This business has been built up by hard buying —it will 
go on that way. With a large number of bidders enough estimators 
make mistakes by skating too close to the line to allow us to build and 


and that you were held up by circumstances beyond their control. You 
can’t prove incompetence —no matter how sure you may be it existed. 
I’ve been over the evidence carefully and recommend payment of their 
4 : ; ae bills. Write the loss of production off to experience.” 
equip a plant at a price below the cost to the contractors. The contracts 
for our new plant and its equipment will, therefore, be placed with the Treasurer: “Not figuring plant profits, but just investment interest 
low bidder—invariably with the low bidder.” shows each day's delay cost us $1500. Phat’s $30, on the power, 
sais dea sprinkler and heating contract delays alone.”’ 
Che Tragedy 
Supervising Engineer | peaking on the telephone to his chief, the 
Consulting Engineer): “Finished? After a fashion, yes. But there will 


Production Manager: “That's more than twice the difference between 


the high and low bids.” 


have to be some changes made in the sprinkler work before the under . ccnge ae 
President: “There ought to be some way to stop this sort of thing 


writers will approve it. And when the-heat was turned on yesterday we . Wied , : 
: . as some way to protect manufacturers from the machinations ot rapacious 

found the east end got practically none Sure! Faulty circulation, d 

the usual penalty on a cheap job. Several of the bends on the powe! 

work were wrong. It will take two or three weeks at least to bring the The Voice of Experience: “There is. Follow the recommendations 

of your Consulting Engineer or Architect in choosing contractors just 

as you follow his plans and specifications on material things. The wages 


I he Epilogue of the low bid 1s high cost. No work is better than the doers. The bitterest 


contractors.” 
ystem up to the pecifications.”’ 


The Lawyer (replying to the President): You haven't a case! They pill is paying the low bidder’s bill!”’ 


The Most Significant Fact 
in the Piping Business 

When we are as low a bidder as any other piping 
contractor, we are awarded the contract ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. This means that practically 
every buyer ot piping equipment appreciates the 
service we are prepared to render. But too often he 
does not want to pay for such preference. 

And yet the very things he wants—the elements 
that make his pretere nce—are tie very things it costs 
us money to deliver. It is folly to expect to buy so 
intangible a thing as Service on the same basis as com- 


modities of standard weight and measure are bought. 


_ _—w 4m. iil aetin 


‘RINNELL 


Automatic Sprinkler Steam & Hot Water Humidifying and Fittings, Hangers Pipe Bending, Power and 
Systems Heating Equipment Drying Equipment and Valves Welding, etc. Process Piping 


If it's Industrial Piping, take it up with us 

















THz BUSINESS OF BEING Al 


PRIMA 
Continued 


from life in order to do justice to it. Yet be- 
fore | was through I often wished that I had 
never undertaken to do so. I am not very 
hard-hearted, and when I visited the great 
Vienna insane asylum at Steinhof or 
mous institution comprising xty 






aner 


some 


buildings in all and there observed the ges 
tures, the attitudes and the expressions or 
the faces of the poor unfortunate creatures 

















buried alive in their mental darkness, the 
tears alway came to my eyes know 
othing which hurt so, which made me fee 
sO unhappy, as those visits to Steinhof; 
ind yet I went through with them from a 
ense of duty. The critics said the morning 
ifter the premitre that I h portrayed 
Mona Jisa’s it anity so real ) 
onvincingly, that its dramatk y was 
beyond all question. It is a rdle, however 
vhich | hope I shall never have to sing and 
ct again, for it could not help but recall 
the saddest of mem And it is an im 
personation which an artist of her 
tality! I could 1 help but throw my 
elf into the part wi ent abandon 
when I sang it it is dramatically so thrill 
{ » tense and always, after singing it 
| was literally down and out for the next 
ree Gay 
Of course some roles in which the char 
tel ympathetic may offer seriou 
technical difficulties. There is Octavia 


ne 4 } | 
ing in Rosenkavalier 


hero 





It 1 man’s part, sung by a woman, and 
1 am the farthest removed from being mar 


sibl could be 


a woman 


po 














llence wearing Octavian e breech 

the hould be worn; moving about in them 
th ease and unconcern, worried me mu 

nore than any of the vocal difficulties of 
e role A woman walks, sits ands and 
LOVE na way altogether different from a 

man, and I had to struggle, actually strug 
( ymetimes in despa mmetimes witl 
hrieks of laughter —to der my sex ina 
\Vineing marner. I practiced standing 


ind sitting and moving about 





breeche and walked mile in my roon 
re I reached the point of being able to 
rget that I was wearing them. And ever 
t that I had one horrid moment of self 


,when I mademy first entrance 
of t 


It was the first grand-opera 


consciousne 
n them on the stage he 
Opera House 
role I had ever sung and ac 
ittire, and I tl 
with me that making : 
to knee breeches, and acting a 
had always worn the 
ment’s work. Yet I stuck to 
etter-perfect and could 
that there was nothing in my 
g myself which would discredit the u 

ipposed te 


? 
nn 


f ] vit } 
1eel Cony cea 


Way O1 Ca 


» represer t 


gentleman I wa 
Too Realistic for Scotti 


I always 
to anytl ing 
off 


held re 


I may be doing, on the stage 
ometimes my enthu 


pol ible for accidents of whi 


blameless. More or less was printed a 
incident which occurred at my second 
New York performance of Tosca. It wa 
iid that I flung my elf so enthusiastica 
the villain Scarpla, wno irely deser 
to be stabbed to deat} and wa impe 
onated by my friend Scott that m 
dagger passed through his Empire it 





waistcoat and silk shirt and 
Since then | am ipposed to use i leathe 
dagger for the stabbing scene After all 
it was said, there was no reason wl ! 
irtist and ¢ pecially » fine an artist 
otti hould be sacrificed because I ! 
my individuality so thoroughly in that of 
my heroine It was claimed that Signor 
Scotti guarded so lively a recollection of hi 
narrow escape that he will not play the 
scene with me unless the property mar 
ves him his word that a leather dagge 
on Scarpia’s writing 





and no other 
table 


The truth of the matter is that it was all 
> 


the fault of the dagger, or, to be correct, the 
pecies of hunting knife used. A good stage 
knife should always have a blunt handle, so 
that when the artist, unseen by the aud 

ence, makes the rapid turn of the wrist 


which reverses the knife, there is no chance 
of the victim being struck by a sharp point 
This hunting knife had, quite inappropri 


tely, a horn handle, made of the antler of 


s 
in a) 
; / fl 
from Page 21 


deer 


It was 


but, untortunately, running toa point 

the first time I had I picked it 
up hurriedly, taking a blunt end for granted, 
and so the accident happened 


used it 





One of the things probably taken for 
granted in the case of an opera singer is 
that she is on a foot ng of close acquaint- 
anceship, or even friendship, with most of 
her colleagues at the opera house Yet, 
often a singer has but little opportunity of 
becoming well acquainted with the many 


artists Who make up a large 

Madame Frances Alda—-a favorite pu 
pil of my grandmother law, Mathilde 
Marche I know better than most of the 
Metropolitan Opera House artists. Our 
out in a perfectly 


other 


company 


acquaintanceship came al \ 
natural manner, and dates from the first 
days of my arrival in this country. It ha 
ripened into a friendship which I vatue 
highly because of Madame Alda’s kind 
ne charm and sincerity. I am proud to 
be included among her friend gut in the 
case of many of my colleagues an acquaint 
ance confined to a few pleasant words of 


greeting, a how-do you-do and a few r 





marks during rehearsal or at a receptior 
does not offer much opportunity for the 
development of more intimate relation 


Why Slezak Likes Them Thin 





Some of the best-known American artists, 
M Mary Garden, for instance, I have 
never had a chance to meet while in New 
Yor though I had an opportunity of 
admiring her at the Manhattan Opera 
House as Salome and Thai or, as I have 
already mentioned, have | ever made the 
acquaintance ol M Far Yet I have 
een her in , and the one 


Madame Butter 





performance I witne enough to 
show me how great an artist she is. She 

, 1 ted the rdle with such a moving 
human charm ich real pathos, that she 


brought tears to She | 
ipreme gut 


as the 
into the role 


herself 


ing 





oO fu completely that her audience 
forget 1¢ is Geraldine Farrar and sees on! 
poor, tragic little Butterfly. It is a réle 
which I myself, lam afraid, can never thin} 


of singing, for 1 am too tal ‘ col 


incing Impersonation Japanese 


woman Or 





the stage And t because 
1 am a few inches too high, prevented 
from attempting to portray one of the most 























touching and expressive heroines to be 
aina Pucci i score! 

Leo Slezak, who, like myself, comes from 
Brinn, d who i » well known here ir 
New York, I KOeW ery well indeed I 
Vienna. He is very stout, and “I alwa 
ke to work with you,” he often told me 
“because you are » thin I can actual! 
embrace you on the stage when an embrace 
! n order I cannot embrace stout } ' 
donne very well, because | am so fat n 
elf." One of the f est tl rs | remem 
ber In connection with him was a iS1OI 
when we weresinging side | dein Hal 
La Juive He stood with } rm al it me 
wher 1ddenly his waistcoat burst with the 
| ed me to stich ‘ | ble to | 

e, so that it 1 not be ed. Off 

ige, how we laughed t his mishap! 

The opera gre ‘ st compelled 

mstances to pay relig ittention t 
er health If } } he 
‘ i her voc i i 1 ne ilte 

‘ And if she to keep we 1 
t iutie ne mu remember to ¢ t | 
eep and not te ereat. lan it ir 
that the good die young, but I de \ 
tnat nger who eat too muct yrow 
mucn faster than those wi ia rT { Ar j 
not | do they Prow Old GQuickKl tne 

o fat A fat prima d na dest 
ill the illusions the most glorious voice car 
produce. I have, perhaps, an advantage to 
begin with, since none of the members ol 
my family have ever run to fat. Thoug 
I never do rolling exercise on the fl rand 





am fond of candy, | always eat in modera 
tion and never touch a drop ola t | 
think that it due principa t 
regimen that I was able to play the 7 ! 
Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier ire t 
part, but one which a fat boy of seventeer 
would sure ly have killed— without 
months’ reduction process! 


My 


Ipon a 


own experience leads me to touch 


n Important point which youns 
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PEANUTS 


tudying 


ame 


\ 


The abuse of the sing 


r singing voice 
nger who talks 
who talks and 


placing 


vocal « 


co 


nimated 


dot 
an tl 
ords 


for the opera are apt to 
In a way quite as vital as to avoid 
ig is this matter of not overtaxing 


s not 


iIndue 
with 


rsation 


verdone without the singer's 


her mind with her 


it 


my 


to get 


relaxat 
al 


rict 


InjJUrLOUS 
gy of 


helped 


iny 


too 
alr 
voice 


tand tobacco smoke 
isagreeable to me, and | 


uspicion 


of it on the 


; a rule, and eat a 
rolls with butter ane 
| have a more sub 


ion in 
e favorable 


principal meal. | 
two hour 


bed, and if the 


of 


every 
com 


singing, 
Then, 
moke-lader 


I take a 


I huve no hard-and-fast rules for practice 


lam 
muy 
sa day, at 


‘ 


or 


ain 


ng tne 


om jie 


a full su 


wi 


a time 


r 


om those 


intery 

1 ms 
twenty mil 
oO pu 
ine exere 


es in diffe 


out 
| 


Ca 


before 


al 
ty 
iute 


at 


times, 


| begin again 


"1S¢ every 


rent te 


day 


idying new rdles in the sum 
practice as long as two or three 
but never a whole 
work for 
, and then let an 
I do 
and 
mpi, beginning 


za voce and gradually working up 
Marchesi 
h inelude 


tained 
ma olfeg 
bra 
in my rdle 
material f 
ason, 
at the 
racticmng 
ha 


thie 


while 


The 
whik 


tone 
eerie 
Vura 
themselve 
or 


pera with 


passages 


coloratura § 
| am rehearsing 


out 


aside 
ipply 
tudy 


inter 


r except the rehear 


rdes 
ifined to a 


ingle 


t kind of practice 


hour 


| never have found purely technical 


matter 


I ma 


formance 


} 


{ 


em 
vocal 


ive, 


aussage, a 
cords 


, because | regard it merely a 
mechanical 
to make them 
just like gymnastic 


» develop any other part of 


of dai 


one 


meal 


ly 


practice 


nee one cannot 


is co 


mpli 
sing 


ter eating, and, all in all, | 
ijpare moment on my 
iwhen | have a big réle 


eay 
ib 


every 


be tre 


ing 


ng ap 


effect 


‘ 


rt TI 


oul a 


e the 
le moment 


passag 


hra e, 
for vocal 


iz a note 


house 


at 


to re 


t he 


flexil 


The Need for Quiet 


i 

1 
tt 

Lic 


often nece 


Wil 
ttent 


admit 


but tl} 


With the 


emu 


ave 


all. 1 


hand at my best for the 
In the forenoon or afternoor 
be most convenient, | may run over 


re ol 


reviewing some 
Aside from this 


vility 


ce, | must give to the 


e press wl 
an intervie 


of 


arily 
ru 
yi 


And then 
derstand 
to my ek 
that I a 
is is really 
best 
one 
or an 
becaus¢ 
this 1 


wishes 


oO 


W 


all to 


alway 
intimidating because que 


a general 


some 


I ha 
thes 


mia 
not 
inten 
to 


ive me at a los 


thing 
to 
In 


ve 


a large daily mail 


poor 
alto 
tions 
write 


unpardonable 
o much else 
not only the 


Then, during the 
mply dare not stay up all 


anSW 


er 


letters 


a reasonable time 
st, [shall not be in 
nothing of rolling 


on the 


floor 


the 


¢ room of my home 


and my apartment at the 


raked high 
i rest! 


) 


Ul place 
especially in the 


above Fifth 
| pl in 
aay 


1 Ave 


whi 


nue, 


h to 


singer must have quiet 
nut the details of a new 


we of an old one 


Wi 


iile I 


he title rdle of Thais I sang 


it for 


or 


more 
the days w 
rehearsal, 


hen 


and 


than two hours 


there 
even 
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singing mezzd voce as I did, thi represents 
a considerable amount of exertion, mental 
and physical. 

There are some noticeable differences 
between the life of an opera singer in Vienna 
and in New York. In New York every- 
thing seems more intensive. The star sys- 
tem, which, since I am a stella prima donna 
myself, I am the last to criticize, though it 
gives an individual singer a more outstand- 
ing prominence, also lays a greater burden 
of responsibility upon her. With constant 
rehearsals and two performances a week, it 
is very hard for a singer to keep in good 
voice; she can do so only by making sacri- 
fices in other ways. The European ensemble 
system, with its large cast of artists of the 
first order ready to relieve one another, doe 
not throw so great, so intensive a burden of 
creative effort upon the individual artist 


A Lover of the Movies 


Though most of my time, as I have ex 
plained, is taken up by my professional 
duties during the season, this does not mean 
that I have no relaxation at all. Very, very 
occasionally I manage to get out to the 
home of some intimate friends and play a 
game of bridge, of which I am very fond 
And I treasure pleasant memories of visit 
to some of the beautiful American country 
houses near New York, visits to Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn's castle in Cold Spring 
Harbor, with its lovely gardens laid out i 
eighteenth-century style according to Mr 
Kahn's own plans; to Greystone on the 
Hudson, the Untermyer country home; and 
Langstone, Mr. Kuhn's place, near 
Bernardsville, New Jersey. Aside from 
such infrequent visits, the time I can d 
vote to my friends and acquaintances | 
30 brief that, like other busy women, I in 
dulge in the widespread practice of occa 
sionally entertaining a number of them at 
once and enjoying their company together 
ince | cannot go to them separately 

As may be seen, my social activities are 
comparatively few and far between. It i 
an exceptional day which does not see me 
in bed by eleven o'clock, and a late supper 
in a restaurant or a visit to a cabaret where 
the air is heavy with smoke is not to be 
thought of fora moment. Once in a great 
while | do manage to see a new play at the 
theater or to attend an opera performance 
at which | am not singing myself 

And will I be accused of being a lowbrow 
as you call it, if Ll admit that I honestly like 
the movie the kino, as we 
them in Vienna? It really is restful, for it 
does not entail any mental exertion and 
makes it possible for me to see something 
new without getting to bed too late. [have 
found it wise to adopt a few precaution 
however, when I go to the movies, and 
my hat low over my face, to avoid 
recognized It is not that I am 
ashamed of admiring artists like Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, Charlic 
Chaplin and that dear little Jackie Coogan, 
but it is much pleasanter not to have people 
taring at you and to hear your name re 
peated any number of times in 
whispers. One or two experiences I have 
had in drawing a crowd when out walking 
have been enough, and [ shrink from at 
tracting attention outside my own legiti 
mate sphere of action— the opera stage 

To some extent I make up for my seclu 
ion while in New York when I get back to 
Austria. Ll sing at the opera in Vienna, and 
at two or three performances in Budapest, 
and also have to study the new roles for my 
next sea Then | do get a complete 

I do not sing in publie for more than 


to go to call 


weal 


being 


curlou 


On 
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three months, from the beginning of June 
to the middle of September, and all I sing 
in private is my exercises. I always spend 
a few weeks at the Attersee, in a cozy little 
house there, amid some of the loveliest 
mountain scenery in the world, and then 
when I go to my Vienna home I have an 
occasional chance to display my house- 
wifely ability and my accomplishments as 
a cook. 

When I was a young girl my mother saw 
to it that I learned to be a good cook. 
‘Your husband shall never have a chance 
to tell me that you should have gone to 
cooking school,”’ she would say. | really 
am a good cook and enjoy cooking. In 
some ways cooking is quite as great an art 
as impersonating a horrible character in an 
ultramodern opera, and it certainly is far 
more soothing to the nerves and conducive 
to comfort and happiness 

I have recipes, too, which are out of the 
ordinary. Some years ago I had an excel- 
lent At my request the director of 
the imperial household gave her a position 
in the imperial kitchens of the Hofburg, and 
he was thoroughly trained in its gastro 
tradition For hundreds of years 
Viennese court had been famous for the 
variety and excellence of the dishes served 
at its tables. When my cook came back to 
she brought with her the choicest of 
court recipes—they actually make 
mouth water--and when I wish to 
rise to artistic heights in cooking I always 
tu to the pages of one of the three fat 
of recipes in French, the official 
court language which I have at home. 

Looking at food from the singer’s stand 
point, I must say that never yet have I 
found that eating interfered with my sing 
ng that is, eating lightly. I do not sing 
immediately after meals, of course, but I 
hesitate to eat a soft-boiled egg, let 
us say, during an opera-performance inter 
Mating has but littl 
to do with the vocal cords, and singers must 
have food which is tasty as well as nouris}! 
ince otherwise their dispositions suffer 
and, “us a consequence, their performances 

At the Attersee I do quite some rowing 
onthe lake, which is splendid for the muss 
take long walks and go motorboating and 
I see a good deal of my friends, 
amuse myself generally, and my profe 
ional work, its care and problems drop 
completely into the background. 


cook 


nomi 
the 


me 
these 


one 


hook 


never 


ission, I necessary 


ny 
ing, 


autoing 


Living Within Narrow Limits 


With the exception of my summer play 
time, however, it will be evident that care 
amusement is the exception and not 
the rule in my life. This, I think, applies to 
every serious artist truly devoted to her art 
Krom the point of view of many people | 
suppose an opera singer may hardly be said 
to live at all. After all, to what except the 
artistic satisfaction due to honest hard 
work, the creative joy of developing her 
roles, and a certain monetary return, can 
the opera singer look forward during the 
She must give up practically every- 
thing else. I know that in my own case my 
life is very narrowly circumscribed by a 
recurring round of definite, specialized ob 
ervances, all of them, in one way or an- 
other, conditioned by my work 
I cannot come and go with the freedom 
it so many others enjoy I like to shop, 
I like to visit, I enjoy the theater and con- 
certs; yet all social and personal relaxation 
in my case is reduced to a minimum and, as 
I have explained, I consider myself fortu 
nate when I get a chance now and then to 
lip out and see a movie show or spend ar 


free 
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fou 
a Trew 


hour or so at the bridge table wit! 
intimate friends. 

The opera singer, while the season is on 
lives to all intents and purposes only in he 
roles. She has no other life; all else is in 
dental. For the time being she is a slave 
for all that she may be a voluntary and 
willing one —who exists only in the life of 
the characters whom she impersonates. Her 
own tag-end of existence counts for nothing 
at all, and it is this deliberate thrusting of 
her individual human self into the back 
ground which, perhaps, is the 
sacrifice of all. 


My friend Mr. von Wymenti 


t 


greatest 
said 
of the 


tell 


lon ~ 
to me that if at any time ried 
operatic stage he felt sure that Max 
hardt would be willing to engage me 
actress to play Strindberg, Ibsen and 
modern dramatists. Whether or not he is 
right I do not know, of course; but I do 
think that if I did not | nging the dra- 
matic stage would hold me. 


as an 


otner 


a lure for 


The Thrill of Achievement 


As to the filmed drama, I am uncertain. 
In the spoken drama the voice still is used; 
its registers and their inflections in 
may be said to correspond to those 
melody line. The speaking voice |} 
music of its own, and establishes emotion a 
well as meaning. It is quite possible that | 
might screen well. But ever since I was a 
young girl | have been coérdinating 
and dramatic movement the 
has become second nature t I car 
not imagine what it would seem like for me 
to portray opera roles which dramatic 
action is bound up with musi 
silently in the mute 
other singers have done so, and with succes 
| have as yet given no serious thought to 
the mute drama, nor is it that | 
shall while I can sing. Yet it | bili 
ties and opportunities which would appeal 
to any artist, and there 1 meth 
whelming in the thought that 
to an audience of millior 
simultaneously 
world. 
It seems that, looking f 
backward, the opera singer i 
unremitting hard work and self 
art entails, has her compet 
hard to describe the thrill of creative 
which the artist feels when the 
seizes her that at last she has 
very soul of the character she wishes 
tray in the music and action which 
it. The moment when she is convinced tl 
when the curtain rises she is, for the time 
being, ardent, temperamental Tosca, sé 
ductive Marietta, childish and innocent 
Micaela, tragic and pity-awakening Mona 
Lisa, is a sublime and inspiring one. It i 
moment of the most intimate joy that 
1as nothing to dowith the udi 
ences or the praise of friends, but belong 
to the artist alone. And there always are 
new heights toward which one may strive 
new ideals on 
Opera is an opera singe! 
breath of her body, the I of 
dream. The opera singer's p! life 
more or less negligible, and, besides, that 
at least is her very ow: Everything else 
she gives to the public, and that is why she 
usually looks on the hours abstracted from 
her duties as a treasured personal posse 
sion to which others have 1 laim I 
always have tried to draw a dividing 
line between my own home and m) 
operatic existence, and 1 think lat most 
singers feel as I do in this respect. And my 
friend Mr. von Wymenthal in writing of me 
once expressed my whole point of view bet 
ter than I myself could. He mentioned 
that I always had separated my stage life 
and my private life. Then he added: “In 
real life she never has cared to pose as the 
interesting with prima donna ca 
prices . . . whose whims and fancies make 
a whole city gasp for breath and supply 
copy for the daily papers. Nothing of the 
sort. Her reserve is the erve that is 
apt to grow on the artist who treasures her 
opportunities to be herself all the more be- 
cause they are so rare,.”’ With this limita- 
tion, which to me a human and 
natural one, I have tried in these articles to 
recall some of the things that might be of 
real interest in a career in which, thus far, 
sunshine and song have predominated. | 
may have succeeded, for I think of my 
readers as an audience—a larger and more 
varied one than any which comes to hear 
me sing--and if they approve of me when 
I make my bow in a réle which is new to 
me it will give me much happiness 
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he Oldest American Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 
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But it was presented in memory 
of a little boy of seven who lost his 
life in a preventable fire—a sacrifice 
to carelessness. 

Fire, in a single year, took toll of 
15,000 lives and property to the 
value of over $500,000,000. And 
how are we going to face the fact 
that no less than 60% of these fires 
were preventable? 

What have you to do with this 
great sacrifice? Must you wait until 
the tongue of flame touches you 
and yours before you accept your 
artacme) Mettcmeeliiiieimas)eliiiiiiia ad 


Look around you. Make sure that 
the proper fire precautions are ob- 
served in your public buildings and 
your homes. As long as there is 
one pile of rubbish, one ‘‘firetrap’’ 
building, one bit of fire carelessness 
—you are in danger. One little flame 
may start the blaze that lays waste 
the town. 

AV) cel iam ee meric liecmatsile 
about Fire Prevention. They are 
the untiring enemies of fire. ‘They 
are glad to help you prevent fires in 
your community. Lower fire losses 
mean lower rates. 


Insurance Company of 
Wleyasomatentcute: 


«PHILADELPHIA 
tit) malta 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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HEN Andrew Albright, Jr., gave to the world his C 
famous Rubberset Shaving Brush, he established a new 
era of shaving comfort which has never been surpassed. 


Men will tell you that. ; war 
— ee The tufts are so grouped that a simple rinsing thoroughly 


cleans the brush. No foreign matter remains among the 
bristles in which germs may breed to be carried into the 


mouth. Every brush is packed in a sealed sanitary envelope 
But he could not do it alone. Mr. Albright first called to and inclosed in a protecting carton. 


his aid no fewer than 4118 dentists who gave him their ideas 

of what constituted a perfect toothbrush, based on their wide Now Comes This Offer 
professional experience. Then, over a period of many years, : ‘ 

Mr. Aibright made countless experiments resulting in this So confident is Mr. Albright that the Perfect Toothbrush 
brush which has all the sound principles advanced by those will appeal to you instantly, that he wishes to make it possible 
and easy for you to secure one without delay. 


Now he has done a still more wonderful thing. He has 
produced a perfect toothbrush, which has many hygienic 
advantages heretofore unknown to toothbrush construction. 


+118 dentists—a brush which is the last word in this impor- 

tant department of brush hygiene. _ Therefore, he proposes to present you with one in the 

following manner: The regular price of the Albright Tooth- 

The Result brush is 35c. If, during the week of February 3rd to 10th, 

The individual bristle tufts of the Albright Toothbrush abe will take your old toothbrush and the coupon on the 

opposite page to your druggist, you will receive two brushes 

for the price of one—the one you pay for and the one Mr. 
Albright pays for. 


are wedge-shaped, so that they reach 1n between the teeth 
and into every crevice. In like manner a// the tufts form a 
wedge so that the brush will reach and clean every surface 
of every tooth without missing the hard-to-get-at teeth in Nothing short of the utmost faith in his new brush could 
the back of the mouth. warrant such an offer. The advantage is all yours—two for 

Every bristle is of the finest quality and is guaranteed by the price of one—and a brush that sets a new standard 


the Rubberset Company to STAY IJN—not a bristle can in design and efficiency. Don't forget the date—February 


come out. Every one remains in place and always on end 3rd to 10th, inclusive. 


to do its particular part in insuring really clean teeth day in Offer is good during entire week. Use coupon on 
and day out. opposite page. 
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4118 Dentists 


Andrew Albright, Jr. 


President 


Rubberset Company 


NDREW ALBRIGHT, JR., Presi- 
A dent of the Rubberset Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, is the maker of the 
farmous Rubberset Shaving Brush, the 
bristles of which are so firmly imbedded 
in rubber that they cannot fall out, work 
out, or pull out; they hold everlastingly. 


Until the coming of the Rubberset 
Shaving Brush men did not shave in 
complete comfort—bristles worked loose 
to mingle with the lather and trip the 
razor. Brushes had to be constantly re 
newed because they lost their lathering 
quality through lost bristles. Discomfort 
and expense made the old-time brush a 


positive nuisance. 


Mr. Albright changed all that. 


Now he has perfected a new toothbrush; 
no more wandering bristles in the mouth 
at teeth cleaning time. No teeth missed 
in the cleansing. No surface of any tooth 
slighted. Front and back, in the “‘biting’”’ 
crevices, as well as between the teeth, the 
Albright Toothbrush reaches with ease 
and certainty. And the bristles are so 
scientifically placed that the brush can be 
thoroughly cleansed by mere rinsing. 


Read the remarkable offer in this ad- 
vertisement. It marks anew day in tooth- 
brush history. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us his name with the coupon, your old 


brush and 35¢ and we will see that you 
receive two Albright Toothbrushes. 


THE PERFECT 


TOOTH 
BROSH 
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Dentists say: 


That, most toothbrushes are unfit for 
use after thirty days because they are so 
hard tokeep perfectly clean. The Albright 
Toothbrush, because of its scientific con 
struction, is thoroughly cleaned at every 
simple rinsing. 


See your dentist regularly. Go every 
three months if possible. But go without 
fail every six months. This, with the 
Albright Toothbrush, will keep your 
mouth young. 


Good for One 
New Albright Toothbrush 


This coupon is good for one Albright Toothbrush in 
exchange for your old toothbrush when turned in to 
uur dealer at the time of purchase of one Albright 
Toothbrush at the regular price of 35¢. This offer 


good only from Februar rd to 10tl 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


(R @#C.P ¢ Proy 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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soon starts 


Clock” (6 P. M.). The 
the auto (7 P. M.) with 
tinghouse Starter and Generator 
off to the movies (8 P. M.) where 
a Westinghouse Motor-Generator supplies 
current for the 


* Range 
family 

We 
anc, are 
proy tor. 

Home again for a Welsh rarebit, cooked 
in a Westinghouse Chafing Dish (9 P. M.) 
and then a little “listening in’ at a Wes 
tinghouse Radiola Grand (10 P.M.). At last 
father puts out the Westinghouse lights 
downstairs (11 P. M.) and the family retires 

Dad reading a bit (midnight) by a Wes 
tinghouse Mazda Lamp. During the night 
protected by the burglar alarm 

by the Westinghouse Trans 


they are 
energized 


former (1 A. M.) and the street is safer for 
the Westinghouse Street Lights (2 A. M.). 


While they sleep electricity does not 
Westinghouse Motors are busy, helping to 
print next morning’s paper (3 A. M.), and 
in the plant of the Electric Light and 
Power Company, the operator is watching 
the Westinghouse switchboard (4 A. M.) 
controlling the current that will serve the 
house if it is needed but for a moment 


Next morning Baby wakes early. He 
wants his milk, warmed by the Westing 
house Milk Warmer (5 A. M.). Soon Dad 
is up and shaving with hot water heated 
by a Westinghouse Tumbler Heater 
(6 A. M.). 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





© 1924 by the Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Breakfast 
toast with eggs and bacon 
Westinghouse Percolator, Toaster and 
Table Stove (7 A. M.). Then mother gets 
busy with the vacuum cleaner run by a 
Westinghouse Motor (8 A. M.), after 
which she her sewing machine 
(9 A. M.) with a Westinghouse 
Motor—while at the office another of 
these little motors runs Hubby’s dictating 
machine (10 A. M.) till he goes down in 
the elevator (11 A. M.), also driven by 
Westinghouse Motors, to his lunch 


delicious coffee and 
thanks to the 


is easy 


uses 


also 


For twenty-four hours a day Westing 
house follows the average citizen and 
serves him at every turn. 





Offices in all Principal Cities. Representatives Everywhere. 
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VICTOR 


Standard Adding Machine 


satiate , 
[nsuranc No company You can buy almost any time—prompt collections and satisfied customers. 
will write- kind of business insur- The Victor adds and lists up to $1,000,000; sub- 
ance—except against nac- tracts, multiplies and divides. Full-sized standard 
cura And yet, nothing, not even management, key-board; one-stroke total; non-add key; triple 
is so necessary to successful business operation as visibility. Simple mechanically; easy to operate; 


accuracy and reliability in figuring work. light weight and portable; rugged and durable. 


At a cost of less than Sea day, the Victor makes it The Victor's $100 price 1S possible because ot 
possible to institute and maintain figuring accuracy. modern, one-model production. Have the Victor 
It insures infallibility in figuring every dollar's demonstrate its worth on your own work. Use it on 
worth of goods you buy and sell; it guarantees the free trial without obligation. There are 1,000 Victor 
accuracy of every entry in your books every day; it representatives -one is near you. Victor Adding 
enables you to get out statements correctly and on Machine Company, 319 N. Albany Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
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Over 40,000 Users 
Below are some of the 
prominent users of 
| > 
the VICTOR 
International Harvester 
Company 
Standard Oil Company 
General Electric Company 
The Studebaker ( ‘orporation 
: National Biscuit Company 
‘Ss } The Du Pont Company 
1]: Willys-Overland Company 
With tabulating- ah 
. f Postal Tele graph-Cable 
le vose-leaf carriage Company 
slightly extra. S. S. Kresge Company 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
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At my grim, unresponsive face he per 
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j sture of exagg 
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made after his company, rur 


ng with an unexpected lightness and vigor 
I went on obstinately I felt a thread 
had been given me and I had o1 ih to Tollow 


W here the road forked I turned away fron 
the encampment, valley ward The fle 
plantation petered out and the track zig 

yed between rocks and a inister ip 
heaval of dark earth that were like waves 
petrified into ere From the great 


plateau the mountain had had a certain air 


inreality, like the mok led shapes of some 
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eyes I knew that an explanation on my 
de had better be quick and to the point 
But before I spoke his mouth relaxed int: 


a rather satirical grin of understanding 





“‘Guess I know who you are,”’ he said 
“You're the English me lord who ar ved 
last night on a little walking tour Gos} 
but | nearly shot you!’ 

“Tf you knew how often I'd been near] 

vithin the last three days,”’ Lremarked, 


ou wouldn't mention such a trifle.” 


He twinkled grudgingly. 
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they passed me, 





against him— perhaps at the unheard-of 
pectacle of an Englishman joking at all. 
We walked on together. 
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ind though t ontirm hi tatement a 
ga atives passed us on their way down 
to t ley Phe vere shepherded by 
\ ed white mer d some of them 
were roped together They looked like a 
herd of pitiful, half-starved cattle, terrified | 
yet unprotesting 

\ new bunch from a near-by pueblo,” 

Jakes explained A bit scared now, but 
they'll settle dowr Better for them than 
being In the native army. They've only got 
to behave themselve 

Then strangely, his expres ion changed, 
lost harsh satisfaction and became al 
most boyishly embarrassed. He was looking 
vast me, and involuntarily I turned \ 


woman on horseback had followed the 
heels of that sad procession She had 
reined up a few yards from us, but in 

moment I was beside her, hat in hand. In 
the sheer unthinking delight of seeing her 
I, too, had felt like a bo acted like a boy 


But that leap of the heart d it will be the 


same, whenever and wherever I see her, until 
n heart has ceased to beat forever 
was followed by a chill, incredulous stil 
ness, for she stared down at me straight and 
unsmiling 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes an ¢ 
traord nary frozen blue he was angry a 


id never seen her angry 
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! ildn't have come like tl ou had no 
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vas a strange, frightening little scene. For 
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Sth Bendix Drive 


The Mechanical Hand” that Ganks Your Car 











































Caught in a Jam— 
‘hand cranking” 
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The electric starter supplanted “hand- 
cranking” witha Safe, easy, convenient 
method of starting that serves millions 
of motorists many times aday. Andin 
this great service to motorists the Ben- 
dix Drive has a very important part. 

The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘ mechanical 

arm and hand”’, for which your start 

ing motor supplies the ‘‘ muscle”’ 
































The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start 
ing motor where it functions auto 
matically as the connecting link be 
tween your starting motor and engine. 





The Bendix Drive automatically take 

hold of your fly wheel— turns your en 

gine over—starts it—then automati 
cally “lets go’’, and waits until you 
need it again. 

The vast need filled by the Bendix Drive, and its de 
pendable performance, are evidenced by the fact that 


it is standard equipment on the electric starters of a 
large majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts for Bendix Drive. Look 


for the name ‘‘Bendix’’ on each genuine part 
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lhekered she was white 
But she had gone too far 

> had remembered the third 
with a frigid, ur 


horse neck I 
pect for God and man wa 
creed, and | deference to 


re touching in its clumsy 


t, sefhora He'll come 
more than a crowd of 


, head up 
added, “I guess a 
Even the ¢ 
e ours playing nought 


reneral 


ling down at him, and I 
ww that she meant me to 
utterly I had been thrust 
she turned her horse 
d at her stirrup in silence 
traight ahead, and in the 
g, merciless sunlight I saw 
| could have done before 
e three ears had wrought in 
e of inexplicable anger had 
er white and still and with 
new that rrow at her 
{ lamed her power of 
sut her real self. And she 
hers was the fair skin 
and her expression wa 

tut it was very grave 
lelicate sheath of yout! 
rough before its time by 
and underneath wa 

vuzzled 


(perience 


knocked at mm 
tant my resentment 


vith me, Lisbeth,’ L said 
ot to be I've plunged into 
understand Forgive me 
t once, and | 


tea 


1 to forgive me l am so 


w what was the mat 
hink of it 
It’s all over 
| know 


? I'd try 


Besides, 


really unexpected. We 
when the train didn't 
city A revolution has 

knew it would happen 
It must have been a trap 
juries knew he was coming 
resident. If they caught 
tld be all over. There's no one 

Lid of 

t mentioned, There was 
mnforted that at least she 
h I were her friend again 
ow what has happe ned?"" J 


e was fighting in the 
The wires have been cut 
inner got through this morn 


ight him 
tn't. You see, it's always 
ers are shot quickly, sO 
in’t come back But they 
him first."". She heard my 
imation with a sad im 
it's the way here. Marreno 
logged to death — not publicly 
KHeW There were even 
his bhody—afterwards. 


understood [| wish 
I don’t believe in 
real this or Stone 


oor Quetzelango! — It 
t peace like that means 
it is. Perhaps there's 
been too much suf 

© much suffering unfits 

more ambition here than 
world But that’s all 

power he goes to pieces, 


omeone ready to tear 


When a mar 
and there 
im dow! 

And she wer to tell me how Marreno, 

) I worse than the rest, 

r three years. But 

a disgruntled ex-minister, Pedro 

nza, had been fomenting trouble and 

ad come over the Nicaraguan border 


usters at his heels 
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“No one knows how it can end,” 
said 

‘Not even General John Smith? Doesn't 
he hold the balance?’’ And then as she 
looked down at me with a faintly frowning 
interrogation I went on quickly: “I sup 
pose | have seen more than I ought, Lis 
het! tut what I’ve seen, I’ve seen. And 
this isn’t a mining camp 
TI is an army headquarter W hose 


or a coffee finca 


rm\ 

‘Marreno’s,”’ she returned firmly ‘It’s 
true, my husband recruited it and orgar 
ized it. There wasn’t any other way il 
there was to be order and peace. He knew 
there would be a struggle; he even wanted 
it. Because when the hot-heads have been 
put down the people will see that the time 
for these old methods is over Ever ing 
will be different.” 

I was not conscious of any change of ex 
pression or, indeed, of any clear thought 
and yet in a moment her voice had grow? 
cold again 

‘There has been peace in Quetzelango 
for three years, Euan, Stoneborough, most 
of all, should be grateful.” 

I did not answer. If our friendship had 
gone, there was still some pitiful remnant 
of understanding left between us that made 
pretense worse than useless. She knew 
What would Stoneborough, people like 
Miss Cornelius, have thought of those 
tragic bodies which could be had cheap, of 
the whip that I had seen hanging from the 
overseer’s belt? Oh, Stoneborough loved 
its moneybags, like the rest But there 
were limits And Lisbeth herself? Her 
eyes might defy me; they were not blind 

Yes, there had been peace for three years 
and in those three years the San Juan mine 
had prospered mightily had in itself be 
come a weapon 

Mercile 


overed him 


and astute those terms about 

Kiven this revolution, unles 
he had been overmatched for once, would 
play somehow into his hand 

Lisheth turned to look back over the 
mountains. Evening had descended swiftly 
and the fires had been withdrawn The 
great outstanding peaks had become cold 
and dead, She pointed 

“The city is over there, only a few miles 
away, almost at the foot of Agua. The 
Spaniards built it three times, each time a 
little farther off, and each time it was de 
troyed The Quetzelangans are very 
proud of it now. They call it the Paris of 
Central America And Agua is extinet 
There's even a lake in the crater. But the 
natives believe it is alive still. They say 
they hear it at night, muttering deep down, 
under the water,’ 

But she was only talking to hide the 
thoughts that stood between us 

We dined together in chill dignity. De 
cies had gone presumably to the rescue 
and yet we were not alone. The silently 
moving servants, the relentless succession of 
foods and wines, which to us both was a 
formality to be lived through somehow, 
were all expressions of that third and 
dominating personality. I knew that Li 
beth, like myself, could scarcely eat. Yet 
he played the part he had set her We 
were royally living up to some remorseless 
standard, under pitiless eyes 

And | remember the silence It closed 
us in like prisoners behind thick walls. Be 
yond was a black emptiness into which mj 
imagination stared. I saw a city in flames, 
a man flying from the red glow over those 
terrible mountains. Or this time he might 
have risked too much— been too sure. And 
yet I couldn’t pieture him dead 

Lisbeth’s eyes watched too. Was she 
remembering those photographs of poor 
Alvarez? She knew more than I did 
There must be a pit of horror at her feet. A 
kind of exasperated pity seized me 

“Lisbeth, can’t we be friends? Why 
should you keep up this pretense before 
me? You must be’sickeningly afraid.” 

Her gaze withdrew itself from the dis 
tance. She looked at me intently, as 
though what I had said had started a train 
of puzzling thought 

“For him for John Smith?” She shook 
her head, ‘‘No, somehow I'm not afraid: 
only excited, curious as to how he will 
come, and when,”’ She added in a low 
voice, “You see, | have a superstition he 
can't be hurt can't be destroyed — not in 
that way. I think he knows it himself.” 

“You call him John Smith,” I said. 
“Everyone does, as though it were a sort 
of nickname.” 

‘Isn't it like a disguise?” 

But she stopped short. The silence had 
been shivered like a sheet of thick glass by 
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a stone and one sound rushed in after an- 
other The staccato challenge, ‘Alto! 

lio!’ was answered by a faint voice out of 
the distance. It came nearer, authorita 
tive, reassuring. We heard the sentries 

ring to arms, the dull clatter of hoofs. 

I half rose. But Lisbeth did not move, 
She seemed to have relaxed—sunk back 
from an attitude of tense expectancy into a 
dream. Her hand was pressed against her 
breast, and I knew the look on that white 
till face and its spellbound wonder at him 
As she met my eyes she smiled a little and 
was a girl again 

‘He is coming now,” she said 


MMIII 
[' I HAD had a choice in those hours of 
1 


suspense he would have died. I wished 
him dead. Death could not wipe out what 
he had done to Lisbeth, but it would set a 
limit to his power over her. So long as he 
with half a world between them, 
there would be no peace and no forgetting 
And yet at sight of him, at the first sound 
of that high-pitched, metallic voice, I had 
instinctively, like a boy 
whose team has come out best again 
great odds I could not have helped my 
self. And now, looking back, I ean see that 
therein lay his great power. He was neither 
reckless nor a gambler. But he bound men 
to him by their love of risks, gallantly 
taken, which at bottom is a noble contempt 
of life as a supreme value 

Servants had run out with lanterns. They 
held his horse In their dark faces and in 
the faces of the armed men who jostled 
each other laughingly behind him there was 
the same look of sharing in a fine and gay 
adventure, But he was grave — no, “‘grave”’ 
isn’t the word; neither “triumphant.” | 
don't think that at any time I saw him tri 
umphant His touch on life was too light 
too sure for emotions which in themselves 
implied moments of self-distrust and doubt 
But I had seen that same expression the day 
they carried him shoulder high through 
Stoneborough’s Market Place keen, a lit 
tle amused at all this excitement, already 
preoccupied with things lying in the future 

He was hatless, in full evening dress 
with a loose fawn-colored overcoat throw: 
over his shoulders The shirt front was 
crumpled and darkly stained He had 
kicked his feet free of the wide Mexican 
stirrups and I remember noticing as an odd 
detail that he wore dancing pumps | 
could see their polish shine in pate hes 
through a coat of dust 

And that romanceless dress, against a 
background of violence and disorder, was 
somehow romance itself. It stirred the 
imagination by its very commonplaceness 
its hint of everyday modern life overtaken 
by a medieval treachery, of a swift, resolute 
reaction. They had nearly caught him, but 
not quite. He had slipped through their 
fingers, but at the last moment. 

He had changed. It was not only the 
beard he wore, unexpectedly fair and close 
trimmed to the pointed chin. The real 
change lay in his whole bearing, in the 
carriage of the small, fine head. At sight of 
him I knew that in England he had mas- 
queraded. He had known the conditions 
and adjusted himself, but the necessity had 
cramped and humiliated him. Here he wa 
free, and in freedom he had grown, or per- 
haps had stretched himself to his full height 
He had ceased to juggle with other men’s 
laws and conventions. He made his own 
lie was master here 

A lantern flashed into his face, and I had 
a recollection so vivid and so transitory as 
to be almost painful. I knew that I had 
seen him before like that, bearded, wit}! 
that same baffling look of passion and cold 
purpose somewhere 

The recollection slipped away from me 
and was gone. Hedid not see me. Lisbeth 
stood beside him, with her hand on his knee 
and he saw no one else. That at least was 
certain. The escape itself might mean noth 
ing to him--a mere move in a game 
but whatever courage it had involved he 
brought it to her as a trophy, a gift. As I 
watched them with heaven knows what pas 
sions fighting each other in my heart, | saw 
a look come into his face which gave its 
proud assurance a wistful, whimsical twist 
It was as though he had said aloud, smiling, 
‘*Was that well done? Are you satisfied 
now?” 

Her back was towards me 
see her answer 

One by one other figures stood free of the 
darkly moving crowd. The baron, his vil 
lainous features almost transfigured by an 
exuberant delight, seemed to be in some 


lived, ever 


exulted recklessly, 


I could not 
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sort of attendance —-not very respectful 
on two other riders, a man and a woman, 
whose dress suggested that, like Johr 
Smith's, their flight had been sudden and 
precipitate. Under the man’s Spanis! 
cloak, flung back rather 
caught the glitter of jeweled orders ¢ 

red bar of a ribbon across the bre: 

was short, thick-set and allow 

His dark eyes moved in a restless « 

from side to side. He seemed to be waiting 
haughtily and distrustfully, and with ar 
increasing resentment ith glanced 
at him, spoke sharply in nish, and i 


self-consciously 


obedience the servants le im, surround 


ing the stranger, obsequik helping him 
to dismount. I he: r, Sl 
faintly ironic 


dente 


lued 


I saw Lisbeth turr 
over her hand wit} 
lantry 

John Smith swung hin rou 
Until now the woman rider has mained 
Her wrapping iwls, whic 
covered her to the e ar ier absolut 
motionlessness made 
to my fancy, a rather « 
Smith gave her his hand 
signal for which she had 
back her mantilla and re 
certain light a pale oval 
expressionless jut as J 
ingly lifted her down fri 
fierce color flared up in her 


with anger or pleasure 


quiescent 


‘nigmatic and 


for the lines of the f 
never altered 

I recognized her 
Decies had spoken more 
Dona Isabella, Marreno 
was more outstanding, a 
flippantly, the one Quet 
who had kept her figure 

She and Lisbeth stood 
ment, with John Smitt 
to the other, betwee 
lishwoman’s whol 
and compassior 8 
impassive, watchful 

At a sign the littl 
The president gave Lishet 
Smith bowed to Donia Isab 
ously, with a hint of under 
and they moved side b 
gateway. Then it was 

I held my ground 
beth’s eyes met mine 
not forgotten my pr 
nor this inevitable ¢ 
and turned her head 

‘John, it’s Euan,” 
come - 

He stood back to let Di 
in front of him, so that we 
alone We stared straight 
I don’t know what I saw 
unreadable. I know wh: 
seen in mine 

Then he smiled, as 
with all that baffling, dis: 
did not give me his hand — p 
instinctively that I would 
laid it on my shoulder, It 
seemed to send a message tl 
body-—a greeting, a wart 

“Why, Fitzroy,” he 


course, you had to come 


XXIV 
PESCUED and rescuers dined together 
\ I made my recurring fever and the fact 

that | had already eaten e> s for staying 

alone in the patio From where | 

could see them through the open wi 

and hear the indistinct murmur of their 

It was like wate! lay 

a stage just too far off for one 

words M y eye were sl 


voices 


gestures of the t ! more 
ignificant As a mere s] P I should 
have guessed at fierce 3 irrents play 
smooth “f » gut | 


spectator | vit 


ing beneath a 
wasn't a 
enoug! ] I 
ex machina wWalting tor the moment 
interventior 

John Smith and Lisbeth sat opposite 
each other He 
grantly, as he had always done. His eye 
waited for hers, and when they met at last 
he drove a faint color into her cheeks. But 
she remained grave and silent 
how that she was trying to hold him off, to 
give herself time, and that he knew and 
became re] 

Donia Isabe!'la and her husband sat or 
either hand, with Decies and the baror 
The president seemed sunk in his own not 


ike a disastrous, unwilling 


openly, fla 


1 felt some 


ntless 


Continued on Page 131 
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The witchery of toned sunlight 
mellows and transfigures 


your color scheme! 


by Helen Richmond 





























LL of us detest glare! When a room is flooded 

with hard metallic light, we know how the love 
liest rugs and hangings lose richness—how our walls, 
tinted or papered, seem so flat and cold. 

But far too many women in their effort to avoid 
glare ignore one of the most fertile sources of decora 
tive beauty at their command. Instead of controlling 
the light, they use opaque window shades or darken 
ing shades which shut it out. Is it surprising that their 





rooms have none of that mellow glow imparted by an 
unobtrusive /oned light 
Sunlight should be treated in the same fashion as 
artificial light. No one with any decorative sense tol 
erates glaring, unshaded electric bulbs. You cover 
{ these lights with exquisite soft-hued materials, and 
as if by magic even the most modest room seems 
{ drenched with an atmosphere of opulence. 
Beautifully colored window shades work the same 
transformation with daylight. They bring about that 
| subtle play of soft light and velvet shadow even when 
the full afternoon sun is shining directly upon your 
windows. And not until you invest your color scheme 
with the seductive enchantment of toned sunlight, 
can you know the joy of having your home look its 
be st every hour of every day. 
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IN EATING PLACES 
Vitrolite is the favorite table 
and counter top, wainscoting 
and shelving material in the 
most popular public eating 
places everywhere and 
in hundreds of Employees’ 
Cafeterias, such as those of 
the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Com- 
pany, and National Cash 
Register Company. Always 
clean, sanitary and inviting. 
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LOBBY, CORRIDOR 
Decorated Vitrolite for wain- 
scoting in office building, 
hotel and theatre lobbies, 
banking-rooms and the like. 
Plain white and black for 
corridors and_ vestibules. 
“Much cheapertokeepclean 
than marble, and adds great- 
ly to corridor lighting,”’ says 
the management of the 
Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh. 




















SCIENCE DEMANDS 
aseptic wall surfaces and 
ceilings in operating rooms. 
Vitrolite is non-porous, dust 
and germ resisting, capable 
of complete _ sterilization; 
stain proof; light. In corri- 
dors, laboratories, operat- 
ing, receiving and dietetic 
rooms in the finest hospitals 
everywhere — and in physi- 
cians’ and dentists’ offices. 
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Enduring Beauty and. 
Abiding Cleanliness 


EVERYWHERE one sees Vitrolite— wherever beauty, 
cleanliness, permanence and economy are sought. 

Vitrolite walls—white or black; plain, etched or deco- 
rated. Vitrolite tops—on tables, desks, counters, dressers, 
consoles—wherever people live, work, buy or play. 

Eminent architects, leading decorators, and shrewd- 
est buyers have put Vitrolite in better homes, hotels, 
and apartments — office buildings, stores, factories — 
eating places, clubs, banks, theatres, schools, hospitals— 

For good taste and good judgment equally rejoice 
in enduring beauty and abiding cleanliness! 

Vitrolite is hard as steel, smooth as crystal. It is fire- 
proof, heat-proof, stain-proof, acid-proof, germ-proof, 
dirt-proof—the stroke of adamp cloth keeps it clean. 

Read carefully the short paragraphs below and at the 
right. And then—because you owe it to yourself to 
know more about this wonderful material—product 


of nature and science—mail the coupon. 





THE VITROLITE COMPANY, CHICAGO, Atlanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 


Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Roanoke, San Fran- 


cisco, Seattle, Springfield, Mass., St. Louis, St. Paul, Tulsa, Montreal, Toronto, Havana, London, Manila, Osaka, Mexico City, Shanghai, 


Greg - 














MANUFACTURERS 
use Vitrolite for its ever- 
lasting beauty, cleanliness 
and durability to wear. For 
example, the white ledges 
on National Cash Registers 
are of Vitrolite. Particu- 
larly suited to use in kitch- 
en, dining furniture, desks, 
dressers and night-tabies. 
Use it decorated, white or 
black, in place of glass tops. 





























VITROLITE MADE 
Vitrolite tables, counters, 
cashiers’ stands, fountain 
equipment -arepreferredby 
operators of all types of eat- 
ing places, confectioneries, 
drug stores and soda foun- 
tains and by supply houses 
to these trades. Products 
complete — or Vitrolite for 
manufacturers’ use,in white, 
black, etched or decorated. 
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IN ALL KITCHENS 
Quickly cleaned, stain proof, 
grease proof, heat proof, 
Vitrolite is the perfect wall 
and table top material for 
breakfast room and kitchen. 
Ideal for mixing dough on, 
and other kitchen tasks; used 
in homes, hotels, restaurants 
and hospitals. Endorsed by 
domesticscienceauthorities. 




















IN BARBER SHOPS 
Practically standard for bar- 
bershop walls — used and 
specified by leading supply 
houses. For its obvious 
cleanliness, also the ideal 
material for all food shops; 
and for its imperviousness 
to moisture specially suited 
to florists’ shops, turkish- 
baths and swimming pools. 

















Wainscoting, 
Ceilings in: 
Breakfast Nooks 

Conservatories 

Djet Rooms 
Halls 
Kitchens 
Laboratories 
Lunch Rooms 


Mortuaries 
Operating Rooms 


Private Offices 


Partitions for: 
Phone Booths 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
Kind of Business 


Firm Name. 7 
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FOR BATHROOMS 


In home, hotel, apartment, 
club baths and showers, Vit- 
rolite’s sparkling surfaces 
bespeak utmost cleanliness 
and sanitation, The stroke 
of a damp cloth keeps it 
clean — sterilizing agents can 
not harm it. Effectively used 
in white, black and white, 
and in decorative designs, 

















LAVATORY,TOILET 
Vitrolite is used in wash- 
rooms and toilets of the 
Book Building, Detroit; 
Taft Hotel, New Haven; 
Loew’s Theatres, California; 
and hundreds of other fine 
buildings. Vitrolite toilet 
partitions are shock-proof, 
clean.—- No metal exposed 
to stain, corrode or tarnish. 

















IT’S GUARANTEED 


Vitrolite for walls, ceilings, 
and toilet partitions, is in- 
stalled by the local Vitrolite 
branches, which accept full 
responsibility for complete 
satisfaction. Vitrolite is set 
on walls with a_ plastic 
cement that absorbs shocks 
and allows for settling, 
shrinkage and expansion. 
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” 
THE VITROLITE COMPANY! 
USES 133 W. Washington PLACES 


Bakeries 


Bathrooms Chicago, Il. Ranks 


Barber Shops 
Heauty Shope 


Geesidere Gentlemen: Cafeterias 


Churches 


Please send me | Clubs A Ass’ nBidge 


Coffee Shops 


full information | Gon tectioneries 


Creamertes 


on Vitrolite, the | Dairies 


Dentists’ Offices 


Pantries everlasting slab | Doctors’ Offices 


Drug Stores 


material, particu- | Factories 


Refrigerating Florists 

oome ‘ 
SterilizingRooms larly as related to Groceries 
Soules places and uses | Hospitats 
Washrooms 


Hotel 
I have checked. Institutions 


Libraries 


I want to know | Lunch Rooms 


Showers . . 

Totlets just what it is, | Mitts 

Shelves, Tope for: ae Office Bldg» 
Console Tables how itis usedand | Pac king Houses 





Counters . Public Bidgs 
Desks in what notable | restaurants 
Dressers . Schools, Colleges 
Tables cases it is now | Stations 

Store Fronts bei d Stores 

Sinks eing used, Theatres 








BEAUTIFUL VITROLITE SAMPLE 
For those wishing, in addition to information, a 
sample of Vitrolite, we have made a beautiful Tea 
Pad of jet Vitrolite, richly embellished with an 
etched design. If 
useful household article as a sample of Vitrolite, | 
attach a dollar bill to your coupon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Markets | 
| 
| 
| 
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you want this beautiful and 
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arked» Bauer & Black 


If it is marked Bauer & Black it is sterile and 


upon utter sterility life itself may depend 


HEN your doctor treats even a minor injury 

observe how careful he is. Infection is guarded 
against. Only sterile dressings are safe and he insists 
upon their use. 


To physicians and surgeons throughout the world the 
Bauer & Black Sterile Gauze name Bauer & Black has bespoken protection and safety 
Gauze used directly on wounds must be sterile. for thirty years. That is the result of extreme proc- 


Bauer & Black Gauze is sterilized before and esses of co workers who are educated to that 
‘fter having been sealed in the package. Used : 
by leading surgeons, doctors and hospitals. An thoroughness which makes for highest attainment. 


important first 1id accessory. 


Putup inone, five and twenty-five yard packages. For safety’s sake, look for the name Bauer & Black. 
And remember that the druggist who supplies you 
with products bearing that name is doing his best to 
serve you well. 


Sterilized after wrapping 


Bauer & Black Absorbent Cotton, Bauer & Black Bandages 
ind Gauze—and all dressings that come in contact with 
wound —are not only sterilized repeatedly in the making; 
they are sterilized to the innermost fiber after wrapping. 


Illustr ited is one of the Bauer & Black sterilizers. The 

final process, after wrapping, is to place our dressings in it 

The Te we create a vacuum Then ft yrce in live steam under 

pressure. The super heated steam (250° F. penetrates the 

heart of every package for60 minutes, and every germ iskilled 

Bauer & Black 

Sterile Absorbent Cotton 


\ 


We prove this repeatedly by taking out fiber from the 
center, which we place in a culture medium, and keep for 
Twe nty-one processes are used in making Bauer | ysin an incul itor. Thus we know every fiber Is utt« rly 
& Black Absorbent Cotton. It is sterilized before terile ind always. For every pack we comes to you sealed 
ind after having been sealed in the package. gainst germs and contamination 

Absorbs twenty times its weight in moisture 

Used by leading hospitals, surgeons, physicians, 

ind by women universally in the home 

Six sizes, from half ounce to one pound. 


Be as careful 
as your doctor 


Remember, the cleanest cloth, not hav- 
ing been scientifically sterilized, often 
is lade nw ith perms that cause intec tion. 


\lways be prepared to meet emergen 
cies by having Bauer & Black sterile 
first aid he Ips at hand. So trifling is the 
ost that it is unwise to be without the 
protection and safety they afford. 


First Aid Book—Free 


Obtain a copy of the Bauer & Black 
illustrated First Aid Book—127 pages 
which tells you what to do before the 
doctor comes. Address Bauer & Black 
1500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
tor a free copy. If you live in Canada, 
ddress Bauer & Black, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Your druggist will supply you with products marked Bauer & Black 
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Bauer & Black 
Sterile Bandages 
Bauer & Black Gauze Band- 
ages are sterilized before and 
after having been wrapped. 
Home-made bandages may 

harbor infection. 
Widths from one to four 
inches; length, ten yards. 


Bauer & Black 
Adhesive Plaster 


Has exceptional clinging qualities. 
Will not irritate the most delicate 
skin. Used in leading clinics and 
hospitals. 

In one to three inch widths and 
from one to ten yards long. 





BAUER & BLACK - Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - TORONTO 
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t was hard to guess. Os SIDI ‘He ha good 
have a common et 
{t t settled n 


about 


Continued from Page 126 was carried on in English, whic arre tne 

very agreeable reflections As to the Dofia inderstood I gathered an - the seven hundred were there 
Isabella, perhaps as a woman brought up _ this stronghold was improbable protection and the maintenance o 

in the Spanish tradition it was natural that surgents—the verfluchte ce uuld have reassured 
ain an attitude of reser on happily then 
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RANDMA‘S happy 


now! Her busy fingers 


J and tired eyes enjoy 


their well-earned rest. 
She’s busy without work 
ing. Time doesn’t drag 
Long hours are lightened 
by the world of entertain 
ment and fun brought 
to her by radio. A new 
interest fills her life! 


« BRANDES, Inc. NEW YORK 
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Continued from Page 131) 

He turned to me at last with eyes like 
polished shields, shining and impenetrable. 

“Very well. When the time comes I will 
ask her. I am not afraid. Lisbeth is 
great-hearted. I know her. She will see 
my life and purpose as I see them. She 
knows what she is to me.” 

“Go to her now then.” 

“No.” 

“Why not, then, if you are so cer- 
tain 

“Tt am thinking of our child,” he said 
simply. 

A blur spread before my eyes. 
physical sickness rushed over me. 
his hand catch me by the arm. 

“Steady, Fitzroy. These fevers play the 
deuce with one.” His voice was caressing 
and pitiful. I shook him off. 

“Oh, for God’s sake ‘is 

We rode on for a while in utter silence. 
The fear that had once already stabbed 
through my mind had become a certainty 
li left me powerless, stupefied. My very 
rage fell dead. There was nothing left but 
a grief and love for her that wrung my heart. 
Presently I heard him speak again, but not 
to me. 

“T want a child. I think perhaps I have 
somewhere on the Yellow River —a 
parchment-skinned, blue-eyed pirate fel 
low. But of course I shall never know, and 
now it does not matter.”’ 

“Lisbeth’s child, without a name 

He smiled faintly. 

““Why should I want to give him mine? 
My name is less than a number. Who am 
1? Heaven and those old charcoalers know. 
What does it signify? I am myself. He 
will have the name I will make for all three 
of us. It will be big enough.” 

Then he remembered me, and he knew 
He understood. I felt his lofty compassion 
turned on me like a warm light. 

“T know how you see it, Fitzroy. I am 
sorry. Try to see it as I do--as she will 
You said that people were just tools to me 
In a way that’s true —-even of Lisbeth. I 
couldn’t have done what I have done with 
out her 

She 


Sheer 


I felt 


a son 


She is the woman for my man— the 
inspiration to my action. The first time I 
aw her I knew that the time would come 


when I should need her more than any 
thing else in life. So, you see, nothing 
could have stood in the way least of all 


our poor Paula.” 

“If you knew that, why did you marry 
her?” I asked 

My voice was toneles I 
him mechanically, for it couldn't 
what he answered 

“We needed each other. She was in with 
a crowd of German agents. She would have 
been deported I was in the secret service 
at the time. I saw how valuable she might 
be. It was an obvious duty.” 

““Ambition.”’ 

“Yes, ambition too.” 

“She was infatuated with 
made a spy and a traitor out of her.” 

“Worse things were done,”’ he murmured 
“Inadvertently she and I saved a British 
army. You can’t run war and morals to 
gether, Fitzroy. You only break your 
heart.” 

After a moment he asked, “What do you 
propose to do now?” 

“What I was sent to do.” 

“Who sent you?” 

“Colonel Gay. Your wife went to him 
first. He had no one else. He was dying 
he may be dead by now.” 

“What did Paula want?”’ 

“Money.” 

I thought he looked incredulous. 

“Why didn’t you give it to her?” 

“| knew it would have been useless. In 
any case she meant to follow you.” 

**So you have come to tell Lisbeth what 
you consider the truth?” 

“That is what I am going to do now 

He leaned forward and laid his hand on 
my bridle. 

“No; I'd drive you over the precipice 
first. I don’t want to kill you, Fitzroy, but 
I would.” 

I laughed in his face. 

“If you’re so sure of her understamd+ 
ing ad 

“T am. 
with child are strange 


questione d 
matter 


you and you 


o risks 


Sut I’ll take ¢ Women 


have queer fancies 


You are a doctor. You know the danger of 
any sort of shock, and she ‘is 


’s not strong 





Anyhow, it’s out of your hands and mine. 
There is Paula to be reckoned with.” 

“TI can deal with her.” 

“She meant to find you. I think she will.” 

“She'll never find Lisbeth.” 

“IT suppose you're prepared to kill her 
too.”’ 

“It will not be necessary.” 
passionately, ‘“‘But I'll kill anyone 
threatens Lisbeth’s peace or safety. 
can at least believe that, Fitzroy.” 

Our forgotten horses moved on at a foot- 
pace, nibbling the coarse grass as they went 
The fierce sincerity with which he spoke of 
her disarmed me, left me nothing but a 
sense of irretrievable disaster. Unmoral, 
perverted, mad—he might be all that. But 
his effect on me, at the worst moment of 
this conflict, had been that of a magnificent 
and even magnanimous opponent. His 
belief in his own justification was absolute. 
And there was his love. Amazingly enough, 
it was the bond between us that neither of 
us could break. And suddenly I turned to 
him. My voice was out of control. I could 
have cursed myself. 

“What have you done? 
done?”’ 

“Done?” He stood upright in his stir- 
rups like a man cramped beyond en- 
durance. For the first time I heard him 
stammer, tearing the words out with a 
straining effort utterly unlike his usual 
easy self-mastery. ‘I have given her every 
thing. All this is the beginning —the rough 
foundations. You can’t tell what will 
come of it. But I know. And one day she 
will see—-she’ll understand.’’ He was star- 
ing past me into his vision. “‘When I have 
made these wretched countries strong and 
united neither she nor anyone will question 
what I have done. I shall be justified.” 

“It may be,” I said heavily, “that Lis 
beth asks other things of you.” 

Was it imagination, or did the shadow of 
some invisible cloud pass over him so that 
for an instant he was haggard 
looking? 

“What else can she ask? Oh, I know, I 
know — wealth, power! These things don’t 
matter to her—perhaps they’re nothing 
But what they stand for 
and weariness, the strength of his body, the 
courage of his mind—they matter; they 
must matter. I cannot give her more.” 

We had come to a point where the path 
into the road, and he drew rein 
and gazed fixedly out over the gulf of rock 
and forest towards Fuego. I knew now 
saw -a new empire rising out of 

the work of his hands, carried on 
his shoulders. And he would bring it to her, 
demanding, ‘Was that well done? Is this 
enough?” I watched him, fascinated. He 
was no fanatic; he was cool, calculating, 
I could not think of him as failing 
In some strange way, too, he was a part of 
this riven, tormented world; and yet again 


He added 
who 


You 


What have you 


almost 


a man’s sweat 


ran back 


what he 
this chaos 


farseeing 


he seemed above all else tragically alone 
He dropped his ice-blue eyes to! 

“Well?” 

But now I could see my road, 
inevitable 

“There’s only one thing that matters 
how to spare her. You said that when her 
child is born you would tell her the truth 
yourself. Do you promise that?” 

“Yes,” he returned with violence 

“When will that be?” 

“In three months’ tim 
to Chevaga.”’ 

“Very well, I'll wait 
what she likes. But when shei 
by you or whoever mu 
she must have 
trust to turn to.” 

He threw back his head 

“Are you the man? Do 
trusts you now?” 

I repeated stubbornly, “She can 
me ee 

After a moment he nodded 

“Yes, it’s the best way sas But for the 
first time he looked at me as he must have 
done at men whom he meant to | with 
I know how to 
But | 


iand 


Vy face 


bitter but 


( she will go up 
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told, either 
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someone whom she can 


and laughed 
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He turned his horse or ind I 
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ell 


An engine terminal on the New York 
Central Lines in midwinter. Railroad 
men must keep the heavy traffic mov- 
ing through all kinds of weather. 


Achievement 


HE American railroads in 1923 hauled the 
largest tonnage in their history—and with 
an efficiency of operation never before paralleled. 
Tothisachieévementthe New York Central Lines 
contributed a notable measure of public service. 


The very heavy program of rehabilitation in- 
augurated by the New York Central Lines 
immediately following the termination of Fed- 
eral control—involving the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for new equipment and larger 
facilities—placed this railroad system in a po- 
sition to meet the growing traffic demands of 
the great territory it serves. 


While car loadings throughout the country for 
the first eleven months of 1923 showed an in- 
crease of 27% over 1921, and 16.5% over 1922, 
the New York Central Lines gaintd 44.3% 
over 1921, and 19% over 1922. 


The New York Central program of expansion 
in anticipation of the greater traffic demands of 
the coming years—is going steadily on. 
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Your Home 


should be roofed with 


‘The Shingle that Never Curls” 


N° matter whether your home costs much or little, it is equally 
i important that you secure a good roof, one that protects, one 
that is permanent and attractive. 


These qualities are combined in the Carey Asfaltslate Shingle. The 


heavy asphalt saturated felt base with a natural slate surface pro- 
Most important of all, this shingle will not curl because it 


he Carey process. 


half a century of conscientious roof-making explains the superi 


f the Carey Asfaltslate Shingle, The Shingle that Never Curls. 


rey Asfaltslate Shingles come in three colors, Blue Black, also Red 
ind Green. Large Size, 10'°x 1544’'(for 5” exposure), weight about 300 
re. Regular Size, 8” x 125,” (for 4” exposure), weight 


per square (One ‘‘Square”’ covers 100 square feet) 


rite for Free Booklet, ‘‘ Before You Build’’—full of valuable 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dept. O, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASFALTSLATE 


SHINGLES 


THE SHINGLE THAT WEVER CURLS 





| dressing for meals. Yelverton sat next toa 
| member who was attired with verisimilitude 


asa coal heaver; there were fellow members 
togged out as house painters, chauffeurs, 
pickpockets, preliminary fighters, pension- 
ers, and commonplace men-about-town. 
Yelverton’s breakfast consisted of a dab of 
oatmeal, milk in a toy cup, two rolls with 
butter separate, and a cup of ready-made 
coffee. When he had partaken of all these 
he rolled himself a cigarette and went to 
opening his mail. This was the inclosure: 

Dear Sir: Will you be good enough to call 
here at your first convenience in reference to 
your interest in the estate of Franklin Keese, 
ate of this city, deceased, and your uncle? Our 
Mr. Goldman is executor of the will by its 
terms, and you are the sole beneficiary. We 
would thank you for an early opportunity to 
consult with you. This firm was for many 
years the attorney for Mr. Keese, and we trust 
we may be permitted to serve you in the same 
capacity. Very truly yours 

All his blood shifted in Yelverton; he 
experienced a warm and tingling feeling. 
He put the letter down on the wide arm of 
his chair, picked up a fragment of roll, and 
very carefully chased some grains of oat- 
meal about the small dish. He ate the piece 
of roll with a deliberation to delight that 
school of thought that ascribes all human 
ills to imperfect mastication. He chewed 
that bit of roll for three full minutes, and 
looked the while with a fixed glare at the 
hustling counterman, then his Jaw stopped 
on dead center, and he snapped about and 
glared at the letter as though he thought it 
might seize a chance to scuttle off. But 
no, there was the letter, quiescent. There 
was his name—-Edwin K. Yelverton. There 
as though printed in red ink stood out the 
words “‘sole beneficiary.”” He became very 
pale, trembling; he picked up the letter 
and read it all over again. 

The hour was half past eight. He went 
to the club telephone, put in his nickel and 
called a number on the upper West Side. 
““Mr. Dakin, please. . Mr. Dakin, 
this is Yelverton. Mr. Dakin, I’ve just 
been left about half a million dollars, and 
I'd like to run downtown and see about 
it. . . . Excuse me? I say I've just been 
left about half a million dollars, and I'd 
like to run downtown and see about it! . 
No, sir; not at all. I’m standing here at 
pay station. Would it be all right if I took 
an hour off, sir? Excuse me? Did you say 
‘Sleep it off,’ sir? I say, would it be 
all right if I 

He listened, rattled the receiver, called 
“Hello, hello!”’ and hung up. “‘I guess he 


| means it would be all right,’”’ he muttered. 


“You never can tell what Dakin means 
from what he says.” 

He hurried out to the Elevated, caught 
a Ninth Avenue express, and forced his way 
aboard. He stood bolt upright in the press, 
wedged into place like a prisoner tied to 
the stake, while the long train roared south- 
ward with its packed tins of office workers. 
He was pushed off the car at every stop, 
but persisted in getting on again, until he 
got to Rector Street, and then he let the 
outflowing tide of passengers push him all 
the way down to the street and quite a 
step toward Broadway; the rest of the trip 
he made under his own power, arriving at 
120 Broadway at nine o’clock. 

When he had so arrived, and when the 
next thing to do was to step aboard an 


| elevator and walk thereafter and jauntily 


into the law offices of Grayson & Pinkney, 
he was so taken by doubt that he could not 
do this next and necessary thing. He was 
quite sure now that there was no such firra 


| as Grayson & Pinkney; it was an uncon- 


vineing name. It was perfectly absurd to 


| credit that his uncle had left him his money. 


Poppycock! Somebody was seeking to 
make him ridiculous. He had better return 
to Harlem, apologize to Mr. Dakin for his 
exhibition of simplicity, and then write a 
letter to this supposed firm of lawyers. 
Well, since he was here he might as well 
look about a bit; perhaps—ha, ha!—he 
might see the name of the law firm on an 


| office door. 


He walked by the information desk, stu- 


| diously averted his eyes from the register, 


and went to sauntering. 

He sauntered for the better part of two 
hours, climbing stairs, walking down end- 
lessly ramifying passages, consulting firm 
names on countless doors. Yelverton was a 
man of sterling common sense in ordinary 
affairs, but this was not an ordinary affair, 
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and it found him unequipped. Number 120 
Broadway has about five thousand rooms; 
its floor space is equal in acreage to a re- 
spectable and rock-ribbed New England 
farm;. its peaceful tenantry are numerous 
enough to send two Republican senators to 
Washington from any one of three Southern 
States. 

“T tell you what it is, mister,” said the 
private policeman who had been walking 
unobtrusively behind Yelverton for the last 
half hour. “If you’re going to peddle 
peddle! Or just what are you up to?” 

“The office of Grayson & Pinkney,” said 
Yelverton. 

“*Grayson & Pinkney,” said the police- 
man, who knew a thousand or so of the 
tenants. “‘Room 2511. Take the local back 
to the main hall and catch an express. On 
the twenty-fifth floor. Not at all, sir. 
I was a stranger in New York once my- 
self.”’ 

Yelverton whizzed aloft to the wanted 
office. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Yelverton,’’ 
said a prematurely wise man who sat be- 
hind a mahogany desk. Mr. Goldman was 
hardly more than thirty, but he had the 
hard finish and commanding eyes of a man 
of fifty; this bald-headed youth with the 
appraising black eyes was juggling his share 
of a large law business, giving this matter 
a push and that matter a throw and the 
other a twist, and keeping them all moving 
to the satisfaction of the clients. There was 
neither Grayson nor Pinkney left in the 
firm of Grayson & Pinkney; the partners 
were Mr. Goldman, Mr. Goldblatt and 
Mr. Rosenbaum. If they knew less law 
than Grayson and Pinkney had known, 
they knew much more about business, and 
they gave, on the whole, quite as good an 
article for the money. It is not for nothing 
that the ancient and learned profession of 
advocacy is spoken of in New York ever in- 
creasingly as the law business. ‘ Here's a 
copy of your uncle’s will.” 

Yelverton read the will. Shorn of its 
preamble, its attestation, and so on, it con- 
sisted of one brief paragraph, and that 
paragraph devised and bequeathed to Ed- 
win Keese Yelverton the entire estate, real 
and personal, of which Franklin Keese had 
died possessed. 

Is it—good?”’ he breathed 

“T’ll give you ninety cents on the dollar 
for it,”’ said Goldman. “If I can’t make 
that will stand up I wouldn’t charge you 
a dime. Do you want us to offer it for 
probate? Sign that retainer. Leave that 
original here; we'll need it. What’s your tel- 
ephone? Miss Marx, outside, will give you 
a copy of the will. Well, Mr. Yelverton”’ 
rising briskly and shaking hands—‘‘I con- 
gratulate you! What’sthat? ... 
Yes, about half a million. You'll hear from 
us soon. What’s that? am 4 
Transfer tax comes out, of course. . Our 
fee? We-e-ell, Mr. Yelverton, don’t let’ 
talk about that now. You know our reputa 
tion. Good day, Mr. Yelverton; good 
day 3 

Yelverton lingered. ‘‘Could I draw a 
hundred dollars right now?”’ he asked chal 
lengingly. 

Goldman spoke into his desk telephone. 
“Cashier, please. Goldman. Let Mr. Yel 
verton have a hundred dollars and charge 
it to his account . Will a hundred 
be enough, Mr. Yelverton? A hun- 
dred dollars, Mr. Pinkus.”’ 

When Yelverton received that hundred 
dollars, when he carried it unscathed from 
the office, when he walked down into the 
Subway and started back for Harlem and 
withdrew his clutched hundred for a last 
confirmatory glance, he began to believe in 
his good fortune. Conviction rushed upon 
him. He looked at a fat woman across the 
aisle from him and laughed in her face 
She reddened and grimaced at him and 
glanced threateningly at the guard; Yel- 
verton laughed chummily at the guard. He 
expanded physically so that he disarranged 
the newspaper of the gentleman next him; 
he chuckled and nodded at this man. He 
smiled all around him, noticing the people, 
trying to catch their eyes; they became 
properly frozen-faced in rebuke. 

“Do you know what happened to me 
just now?” he said to the disarranged gen- 
tleman. 

“‘No, and I don’t care,”’ said the passen- 
ger testily. ‘“‘I know what is going to hap- 
pen to you if you don’t stop crowding.”’ 

(Continued on Page 137 
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“Daddy’ S Here! |») Little hands and chubby faces pressed against the windou 


47le 
I A welcome step upon the walk or on the stairs 
ond rush o | littl CIOL « os A door flun g open And then thet welcome shout “Daddy s Here! 
“Daddy S Here! “ Tonight and to-morrou might, and for many, many nights, if Fat be Rind, tl 
simple little phrase that means so much will greet you as you reach your home “Daddy's Here! 


What a world of love and affection and dependence is summe » short word 


— 


Dappys HERE!” To-night, as you go home 


in the twilight of a inter’s day and this welcome 
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The timing gear train is located in 
front of the motor, just back of the 
radiator, as shown in the drawing. 
The greater percentage of motor 
noise can be traced here when all 
timing gears are metal. 


% Textolite silent timing gear train. 
Note that contact between gears is 
from steel to (non-metallic) Texto- 
lite to steel. This eliminates the 
urinding and clashing—the greater 
percentage of all engine noise. 


IRN 


Cross section of a Textolite cam 
haft gear showing exclusive con 
struction. The flexible-web, com 
posed of fabric layers impregnated 
with a chemical gum— pressed 
hydraulically into shape and cured 

is not mutilated and weakened 
by machining. The comparatively 
thin web of a Textolite gear allows 
flexibility of rim and quick re 

very from shocks and takes up 
the lash and whip—the destructive 
vibration of the motor. Laboratory 
snd road tests show that Textolite 
gears actually double the life of 
your engine. 
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Permit Us to Show You the 
Way to Longer Engine Life 


EGARDLESS of the make of your car 
—you should know why the largest 
producers of high grade motor cars in 1923 
have equipped their new models with 


Textolite silent timing gears — because 
you can bring your car or truck up-to- 
date in this regard at a very small cost. 
In the first place, the flexible-web of the 
Textolite gear absorbs the crankshaft 
whip which causes the destructive vibra- 
tion in the engine. 

Then the non-metallic construction of the 
Textolite gear eliminates the metal to 


metal clashing in the timing gear train. 
[his permanently silences the greater 
percentage of all engine noise. 

You can enjoy these qualities in your car 
—we have shown the way. Do not delay 
having a Textolite silent timing gear in- 
stalled in your car or truck as each mile 
you run without it accumulates motor 
noise and hastens depreciation. The in- 
creased trade-in value of your car will 
alone more than pay for the cost of a 
Textolite installation. Ask your service 
man today. 


Distributors in all principal cities 


JUHN V. HUVF & COMPANY 


Sole Distributor to the Service Trade 


157 WEST ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SILENT 
TIMING 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


GEARS 
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Continued from Page 134 
Rebuffs mattered not at all to Yelverton. 
He was inoculated with contentment, per 


fec tly convinced that all was right with the 


world. And it was such a colorful, fascinat 
ing, inexhaustibly curious and interesting 
world! He had never really been open 
eyed. He had thought once that New York 
Was one vast, deafening, dreadful machine 
shop —a shop populated by dingy and 
driven workers, where a fellow had to keep 
his eye skinned or he would be scalped by 
some unsleeping machine. A miserable 
machine shop—a city where Fanny Pur 
cell was? 

He ran up the steps to One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, and started acros 
town to Miss Purcell’s home; he had 
paused and fidgeted on the corner, but 
could not wait for the surface car He 
jumped into the vestibule and pressed the 
button of the Purcells’ bell. Fanny looked 
out from the window above, saw a delivery 
wagon In the treet, and released the catcl 
of the door below Yelverton hurried 
through the hall and sprang up the stairs; 
the door to the Purcell flat was ajar, he et 





tered hastily to bring his Fanny word of his 
incredible luck 

‘“*Put it in the kitchen!”’ she called from 
the living room. He raced down the hall 


toward the adored speaker 
fe 








‘Fanny 
tidings. is morning 

Edwin!” she shrieked, snatching at the 
folds of her shabbiest wrapper. 

Her hair had been pulled back tightly so 
that she could rub something good into the 
thin places over her temples; her switch 
lay on the couch; her face was greased with 
cold cream until her nose shone ruddily and 
her eyes diminished to the point of unsight 
liness. And she wore no—-that is to say, she 
was taking her ease, and she’d taken off 
her--well, the idea is that she did look 
quite rounded in that wrapper. Quite so 

“This morning, Fanny Pa 

“Go away, Edwin!” 

““Fanny,’ said pleadingly He was 
puzzled. 


* he said, taking another 
step forward, “I came to ask you some 
thing very important. Will you marry me?” 

“Yes. Oh, for heaven's sake, yes—but 
go away!”’ 

He could not go away like that. It is not 
done. When a man has asked a lady for her 
hand, and has been accepted, ihe thing to 
do is to take advantage of her pliant 
mood somehow, to shake hands with her at 
least. Edwin approached, undaunted. She 
squealed, wrapped her flowing draperies 
about her, and ran for the bedroom 

“Fanny!” he said grievedly, putting his 
foot against the door. ‘‘ What in the world 
is the matter today, dear? You do love me 
a little, dear, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I do,” she said, sobbing and laugh 
ing. ‘“‘But—a person might be very hur 
gry, and stil she wouldn't like to be— hit 
with a full dinner pail, would she? Oh, 
please vo away ! But come back very soon 
again, Edwin; yes?” 

He went away, not knowing why he was 
sent. He went downstairs, calling back that 
he would wait in the hall below. 

Mr. Murdock was also leaving his lady’ 
apartment, and apparently also under femi 
nine duress. He had a wide, low, morose 
eyed dog in least over his arm was a 
knitted blanket of pink wool with a gree: 
rosette on it, a dog’s comforter 

‘“*T’ll take this mutt down to the dock 
he was saying nd I'll give him 
a hist In the tail that will land him out i 
the middle of the North River! .. What’s 
that? . . . Will I? Well, I won’t! Say 


he cried, burstir g with good 























hoarsely, **: 





who do you think * But here he 
topped; he pulled the door shut hastily 
and held the knob tH aw Yelvertor 
coming down the stair he let the knob go 


and the door remained shut “ Hello,’” he 
aid. He was a large and elderly man, wit! 
red-veined cheeks and d 
tache. 

‘Hello, Mr. Murdock!”’ called Yelver 
ton jovially. He had seen Mr. Murdock a 
number of t es In the all ‘How’s every 
little thing with you today? How's Mr 
Murdock? pay, that’s a fine dog you have 
there! What breed is he? By the 
Murdock, I’m going to get married. Yes; 
Miss Purcell, your neighbor on the floor 
above. Ha, ha. Yes; oh, ye ry 

“What's that you say?” 

“T said I’m going to get married!” 

Mr. Murdock tiptoed away from the 
door-and from a possible eavesdropper, 
and motioned Yelverton to approach. He 
put his arm over Yelverton’s shoulder, and 
spoke more low. 











“What's that you said? 
married?” 
‘““Married; yes, yes! 


Did you say 


chuckled Yelver- 
ti 
stairs. ‘‘Can she hear us? 

“Why, no.” 

Mr. Murdock tiptoed farther toward the 
street door. ‘* Young fellow,”’ he whispered, 

it’s lucky I met you. Providence, if you 
ask me. I’m a married man myself. You 
want a word of advice? Well, you see that 
door? Open it. You see that street? You 
lam down that street for your life. For 
your life! Go to Chicago, and write her a 
letter. Have you got your fare? Here, gosh 
blame it, you look like a good fellow, and I 
won't see you done wrong. ere’s - 
His voice fell despondently ‘You're too 
late Too late. Here, she’s after you.” 

“Oh, Edwin!” called Miss Purcell, 
beaming rosily over the banisters. ‘* You 
could wait in the living room now!” 

“Tll be right up, Fanny! Well, Mr 
Murdock, glad to see you.” 

‘Same to you, young fellow,” said Mr. 
Murdock, shaking hands heartily. ‘“‘So 
you're going to get married? Well, well! 
Everybody knows his own business best. 
Good luck! Good day, Miss Purcell.’’ 

“What a lovely doggy you have there, 
Mr. Murdock!” 

“You mean Boofums,”’ said Mr. Murdock, 
looking down at the somnolent dog. “We 
call him Boofums, Miss Purcell. Yes, 
this is a very rare dog. Fine dog ° 
Oh, yes. Thanks I'm taking Boofums 
out for a nice walk now. Yes, I'm going to 
take him for a nice walk down around the 
pound. Yes. I'll gamble the eyes of those 
dog snatchers down there will bug out 
when they see a dog like that It will be 
good as a treat to them.” 

“Put on his license, Harold, dear,”’ said 
a muffled voice Miss Purcell glanced at 
the closed door of the Murdocks’ apartment 
whence the voice had issued 

“Well, look at that!" said Mr. Murdock 
with contrition in his voice. “If 1 wasn’t 
talking about taking our Boofums for a 
walk around the pound, and he hasn't got 
his license on! What could I have been 
thinking of?" He took a brass tag from 
his por ket and snapped it n the beast’s 
ilver-studded collar 
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Je Riverside Bank is on Broadway in 

the lower hundreds It is a business 
bank, and is a well-found and ably managed 
institution; most of the tradesmen of that 
neighborhood keep their accounts there it 
has extensive affiliations with the building 
industry The president, Mr. Jesse B 
Reymerdt, is a former builder; he under 
stands the financing of New York building 
and can O. K. the notes of contractors and 
material men and owners on the strength of 


two-minute conversatior He is the sole 
fiscal officer of the ban Builders have to 
meet pay rolls and payment they must 
get their money on the 1 nd cannot 


Thehi 
afford to come back next Wednesday and 
hear the verdict of a board of directors; 





nevertheless Mr. Re ymerdt is responsible 
toa board. The Riverside does a large and 
profitable business, taking in the pett 

cash of the neighborhood at 2 per cent and 
ending it out in large sums at 6 


4 very handsome inheritance Mr 
Yelverton,’ said Mr Res merdt, nodding 
his white head and scrutinizing Yelverton 


with his very sharp but not unt y brown 
eyes “T trust that you not leave us, 
»w that your ship has come ir You have 
had an account with us for a long time, I 
believe?”’ 
‘A small account,” said Yelvertor I 


wish to consult you about nvestments 
Mr. Reymerdt. The bulk of the estate i 





now in long-term bonds, and I am thinking 
of ' 

1 am in the real-estate busine and | 
want to put this money where I can wv 
with it I am thinking of putting it 


real estate 

“Veg?” 

1 understand you're in touch with real 

estate affairs, Mr. Reymerdt Don't you 

think New York real estate n lor a 
boom?” 

Mr. Reymerdt drew a_ lon 
passed his wrinkled hand over his smooth 
chin and smiled humorously, but made no 
more explicit answer 

‘I think it is,” said Yelverton conf 
dently “In fact, it’s booming a bit now 
and lots of people think it’s only a flasl 
but I don’t. For the last six months we 
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Mr. Murdock glanced fearfully at the 
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haven’t been able to find flats enough for 
the demand. Here we are now —a little 
more than a year since the Armistice— and 
the builders haven’t really taken hold again 
yet. I’m walking around the West Side 
and I see it. There’s been prac- 
tically no residential construction for the 
past three years, and even now the builders 
are waiting for prices to come down. Are 
the 2y coming down?” 

“T was building here in New York after 
the Civil War,” said Mr. Reymerdt slowly 
“That’s the last time we had a situation 
like this, and I can tell you what happened 
then. Prices didn’t come down right away; 
they went up. I saw bricklayers going to 
work in silk hats, and going over to Third 
Avenue for a roast duck and a bottle of 
champagne for lunch. I saw that, Mr. 
Yelverton. The crash came in ’73, and then 
you could hire a bricklayer to work all day 
for a ham sandwich and a bottle of beer 
The slump in prices was terrific, Mr. Yel- 
verton. I do not care to prophesy, but I 
rather think prices will not come down im- 
mediately. 

“If we get back to the roast duck and silk 
hats they'll come down, and they’ll come 


down running, and they may go below pre- 
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war prices. But conditions are not the same, 
and I do not care to prophesy.” 

“But look at how costs are going up!” 

“Costs do not determine prices, Mr. 
Yelverton. A man sells his goods for what 
he can get, no matter what they cost him.” 

‘Then you wouldn’t advise me to invest 
in re sal estate?” 

“T wouldn’t say just that.” 

““My idea,” said Yelverton, perceiving 
the difference between a banker and a pro- 
moter, “‘is to put my money into apartment 
houses. That’s one line of business that I 
understand--the manage.nent of apart- 
ment houses.”” Mr. Reymerdt nodded ap- 
provingly, assenting, Yelverton gathered, 
to the abstract proposition that a man 


| should put his money into a business that 


he understood. “ From the statements and 
offers that come into the office, I see that I 
can buy about three hundred or three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
gross rents with four hundred thousand 
cash. That’s about what the estate will 
net me.” 

“Subject to the mortgages, of course.” 

“Yes, Here, for instance, is the state- 
ment of an apartment house with twenty 
thousand per year gross rent. It has a 
mortgage on it for one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, and I can buy it for 
twenty thousand cash over the mortgage 
a sale price of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. With four hundred thousand in cash 
I can pick up about twenty such houses. 
Managing them myself, I save about twelve 
thousand per year on agents’ fees. When 
the property is my own I'll naturally watch 
expenses very sharply, and I should save 
another five or six thousand. A number of 
houses like that would take up all my time, 
and I’d be making seventeen or eighteen 
thousand per year, if the houses didn’t pay 
a dollar above the ordinary expenses. That’s 
what I mean by working with my money. 
And I think from my own observation that 
values and rents are going up!” 

Mr. Reymerdt murmured inarticulately. 
“How long have you been in the real-estate 
business, Mr. Yelverton?” 

**About ten years.” 

‘Then you must know what 
mal condition of New York residential 
property. You know that middle-class 
apartment houses here - by and large — re 
turned little or no profit for many years be 
fore the war. That apartment house you 
speak of must have cost cl to twenty 
thousand dollars to operate in the days 
wher it was customary give three 
months’ free rent in each year, when tenants 
moved out in June because they could find 
plenty of flats in October, when apartments 
were redecorated for every new tenant. And 
so forth! Rents and prices show an up- 
ward tendency now, but you must remem- 
ber that the business of producing houses 
differs radically from the business of sup- 
plying the public with any other necessity; 
the houses that are being produced for next 
year’s demand will not be consumed next 
year. They will stand for fifty years. When 
things are booming and people demand 
more space, the builders rush to supply it; 
when things slacken and people draw them- 
selves in, the boom-time houses are still 
there, standing vacant and driving rents 
down, probabiy below cos's and expenses.’ 

“Then you would advise me not to buy 
these apartment houses?”’ said Yelverton 
perplexedly. 


is the nor- 


close 


to 
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“T don’t say just exactly that, Mr. Yel 
verton. You propose to continue your ac 
count with us?” 

I do.” 

“If you buy these houses,” said the 
banker, thinking aloud with candor, “it 
will mean that you will deposit the rents 
here, if we make ourselves agreeable. You 
will deposit several hundred thousand dol- 
lars per year here. That is very nice busi 
ness, and we shall welcome it. On the other 
hand, I do not like to you face the 
chance of a catastrophe. In principle, your 
idea is sound; I think you can save the 
benefits of it and avoid most of the risk.” 

How so?” 

‘Lease these houses! We have de- 
positor here who has leased from the owners 
one hundred and twenty-three apartment 
houses, with a gross rent of two million dol- 
lars per year. He was a house painter, 
making five dollars per day, when he leased 
his first house five years ago. That man 
could sell his leases today for a million dol- 
lars, within an hour; and he hasn’t got a 
blessed dollar of his own invested. See if you 
can’t get your houses on long-term lease 
with a privilege to purchase. Don’t quib- 
ble over the proposed purchase price; if the 
boom gets under way it will sweep prices far 
beyond what an owner would have the cour 
age to ask today. Leave the bulk of 
money where it is, as an anchor to leeward, 
and be content to take the 
eighteen thousand dollars per year you con- 
template saving on management. If prices 
and rents go up, you buy and make a great 
deal of money; if they crash, you lose very 
little.” 

‘That can be 
thoughtfully. 

“Certainly. Most owners of real estate are 
not real-estate experts. Their informatior 
is always stale. They are offered a tre 
mendous price for a house when the neigh 
borhood is booming; they not ready to 
sell. When that boom is a dead cock in the 
pit they walk into a real-estate office and 
say blandly that they are ready to sell now.” 

“Don’t I know it?” grumbled Yelverton, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘I worked for a 
while as a broker.” 

‘I should not suggest this course to you, 

Yelverton,” said the banker, “if you 
were a poor man and unable to make good 
if the houses go bad on you. I quoted the 
example of the house painter to show you 
the possibilities, and not by way of approv- 
ing his course in toto. There are string 
operators in New York who are leasing 
houses right and left in expectation of a 
boom, and who are utterly un: to make 
good on their leases if rents fall. They 
pose to hand the houses back to the owners 
and stand from under. That is dis 
business. But a man is thoroughly entitled 
to back his judgment when he is prepare 
to pay the piper. I advise you to go 
the matter in this way because rents must 
fall considerably below the 
of operating houses before you 
money; you will have saved the 
agents’ 3 per cent of the 
can buy your coal by the barge; 
superintendent for adjoining 
and cross-connect boilers can hire 
repair men and decorators by the year. If 
rents fall below your margin you will take 
your losses until the readjustment.” 

‘I think I shall go about it in your way. 
To tie up three hundred thousa: 
in rents I'll need about twenty-five 
sand dollars, | imagine.” 

‘About that. A month’s 1 
as security.” 

Yelverton frowned. 
won't be able 
for two or three 
ahead with the 
the time.” 

‘We'll take care of you, Mr. Yelverton. 
Look around for your houses, and we'll let 
you have the money as you need it. We'll 
let you have twenty-five or thirty thousand 
on three months’ 

“That will be excellent!" 
gratefully. 

He left the bank. Mr. Reymerdt pulled 
his long nose gently and approvingly: it 
was a@ frail old but an unsurpassed 
nose for business; it had secured for the 
bank what was prospectively a very large 
account. The money was to be loaned 
without collateral; but the Riverside Bank 
lent constantly without collateral. He 
called his attorneys, told them to get in 
touch at once with Grayson & Pinkney, 
and advise him quickly as to the nature of 
the security offered by the will of Franklin 


Keese. 
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By a ication of an original principle, the 
iew type Honeywell motor switch, used in 

njunction with the thermostat to operate 

alves and circuits, with alternating cur 
rent, eliminates contacts, coils, relays and 
ransformers. Simplicity and freedom from 
service requirements are its outstanding 
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Honeywell Regulators Play Vital Part 
in Household Fuel Problem 


The hearty recommendation of Honey- 
well Regulators by Nokol indicates the 
superiority of these devices where oil is 
burned in the domestic heating plant. 


By adopting oil burning equipment with 
its greater convenience, cleanliness and 
economy, householders in ever increas- 
ing numbers are solving a vexatious 
fuel problem. 


With any type of heating plant Honey- 
well Regulators demonstrate the 
manifold advantages of automatically 
controlled heat with equal satisfaction 
and success whether the fuel be oil, 


gas or coal. 


It is noticeable that those manufacturers 
who have standardized on Honeywell 
controls enjoy a widespread acceptance 
of their products. 


With Honeywell controlled heat, fre- 
quent trips to the basement are no longer 
necessary. If the temperature is raised 
a degree too high, or drops a degree too 
low, the thermostat causes the motor to 
regulate the fire immediately. 


The clock attachment watches the time, 
the thermostat watches the temperature 
and the motor operates the valves or 
dampers. All this is done for you auto- 
matically whether you are at home or 
away, 24 hours a day. 


There is greater comfort, convenience 
and economy in a Honeywell installa- 
tion because of numerous superiorities 
of design and workmanship. The 
Honeywell name is your guarantee. 


The Honeywell Heating Specialties Company, Wabash, Ind. 
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The most significant evidence of Honey- 
well’s contribution to the perfecting of 
oil burning heating plants is the adop- 
tion of Honeywell regulators as stand- 
ard equipment by 22 manufacturers of 
oi! burners 


Honeywell regulators for the automatic 
control of heat are available for every 
manufacturer in the oil burning field 


The service of the Honeywell Engineer- 
ing Department is at their disposa! for 
any special problems that may arise. 
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Continued from Page 138) 
Yelverton went around to the office of 
Mr. Dakin on Amsterdam Avenue. He 
had not communicated with his employer 


in five days. 

**Good morning, Mr. Daki he said. 

“Why, good morning, Yelverton. Good 
morning!”’ said Dakin with mock courtesy. 
“It’s awfully thoughtful of you to call on 
us indeed. What can we do for you this 
morning?’’ He was in prime humor. He 
was going to fire Yelverton, very hard. 

“T want you to do something for me, 
Mr. Dakin,” said Yelverton. “You know 
those twin apartment houses up on the 
Heights—the Northesk and the Southesk‘ 
They rent for fifty thousand per year, 
they’ve been offered on net lease. I'd like 
to get a five years’ lease of those houses, 
with a privilege to purchase.” 

“Why not?” said Dakin strainedly. He 
had heard nothing of Yelverton’s inherit- 
ance, except the original telephone talk, 
and he had supposed that to be a piece of 
Yelverton’s impudence. ‘“ By all means!” 

“Tam glad that you advise it,”’ said Yel- 
verton. ‘1 think myself that they are very 
good and promising, but you know better 
than I. Please negotiate at once for the 
lease; I shall expect half of the commission, 
but the deal will still net you something 
over a thousand dollars.” 

“It is very kind of you, Yelverton,” said 
Dakin. 

He warmed to a dull glow at the idea that 
Yelverton should expect to run such a 
cheap and obvious bluff. The glow showed 
only in his eyes. He would play this fellow, 
reserving the explosion until Yelverton 
asked him for a recommendation. A deep 
and devious rascal was this Yelverton; he 
should find that Dakin was deeper 

“Oh, not at all, Mr. Dakin,” said Yelver- 
ton, brightening with pleasure. “We al 
ways got along together very nicely, and 
I’m glad to give you the business. I know 
you never meant the things you said to me; 
they were just your way. I could go after 
these houses myself, but I believe it is bet 
ter to use a broker I'll stay on here for a 
few days if you like, while you're running 
around.” 

“That is to say, you'll sit here and take 
my place while I run my head off around 
the city,” said Dakin. “This is awf uly 
kind of you, Yelverton! So you're going to 
take over the Northesk and Southes 
Why don't you take a co iple more > You 








can get the Valenciennes and the Valpa 
raiso on net lease for a mere trifle of five 
thousand dollars.” 

‘You'd advise me to take them?” asked 


Yelverton thoughtfully. 
“i. yes!” 
“Very well. 

for those two also.’ 

“T tell you what, Yelverton,” exclaimed 
Dakin, determined to make this big talker 
take water, “you ought to take at least a 
dozen of these ! You can take a 
Don’t be a pike 


Go ahead and negotiate 


house 
dozen as easily as one. 
Yelverton.” 

“I will take m 
aid Yelverton; 
will have to time looking 
around until I am suited. We haven't got 
to rush this thing, Mr. Dakir 
andi» I 
month or so,” 

“And mez 


around for something that suits you?”’ said 





ot right away I 


spend ome 








busy, 


looking 


while you will be 





‘Yes, I'll be looking up another office. 
It would hardly be convenient for me to 
stay here, 1 probably you wouldn’t want 
me I understand that I'd be entirely 
welcome, and all that sort of thing, but no 


doubt you'll need the space. Now there’s 
Let me have a letter 





} 


just one thing more. 
of recommendation 
‘Let you have—what?” asked Dakin, 
putting his head on one side 
‘A letter to the Hopper people, 
real-estate office that | 
Northesk and Southesk 
their records, to see what the houses have 
been doing. A letter of introduction and 
recommendation, Mr. Dakin. Make it as 
saying that I’ve Been 
; and that 


that big 


charge of the 





I'd like access to 


strong aS you can, 
with you for a number of years, 
I’m thoroughly reliable and responsible, 
and you can vouch for me, and anything 
they care to intrust me wit! : 
Yelverton wa 
what happened next. Hi 
confused. He 
prehended, in a sober and mutually agree- 
able business conference, and Mr. Dakin had 
displayed boldness and vision and rather 
when | 


suddenly this same 


never quite clear as to 
memories were 


nad been engaged, as he ap- 


inusuai courtesy, 





Dekin leaped to his feet with flaming face 
and shouted. Dakin had then run from 
behind his desk, and had caught Yelverton 
by the elbow, and had urged him toward 
the door. Dakin had opened the door, 
after three vain snatches at the knob, had 
urged Yelverton through the doorway, and 
had slammed the door against his back 
He had shouted and gesticulated as Yelver- 
ton had gone up the steps. 

“What in thunder’s the matter with 
you?"’ muttered Yelverton, standing on 
the sidewalk d lool y down at hi 
glassed-in employer. “‘You must be mad! 
What in the world did I say to him to make 
him fly at me like that? I'll have to come 
back and straighten this out when he cools 
off. He was always a bit queer in his mat 
ner, but I never knew him to act like this 
before.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders mystifiealy, 
and went off to the Hopper office. He was 
closeted with Mr. Hopper for two hours, 
going over the statements of apartment 
houses that might be had under net leases. 








Vv 

ELVERTON sat in the back parlor of 
the brownstone front on West Ninety 
fourth Street that had been the private 
residence of Franklin Keese—late of the 
County of New York, deceased. He sat 
before a combination desk and bookcase of 
black walnut. Below was the roll-top desk; 
above was the glass-doored bookcase. 
Both—-or it—had stood undisturbed since 
Franklin Keese had definitely withdrawn 
from business and from literature. Yelver- 
ton had been excavating in this’ black- 
walnut combination. While busying himself 
dutifully about this task he was impressed 
with that, on the whole, pleasurable feeling 
of self-esteem and of guilt which is experi 
enced by licensed robbers of ancient tombs, 
and by salaried reformers, and by investi 
gating committees who know that their 
withers are not going to be inadvertently 
wrung—by all such men as pry from high 

motives into other men’s affair 
Being concerned more with the enduring 
fabric of Franklin Keese’s business affairs 
than with the color and texture of a mind 
that was gone, he had passed cursorily over 
the books behind their green curtains of 
ilk His sentiment for his crotchety 
uncle Wa } | 





1e@aZy 


i gl ititude and a kindlir ess, and 


not an inconsolable yearning He did not 
reach up for the eleve black volumes of 
Reports on Indian Affairs, and turn their 
tiff page lovingly, so that tl 


did not take down any of t 
irbooks of the Ds partment ol 


Street Openings; he dic 


Franklin Keese might come sensibly nearer 
t 
} 


andsome ye: 


1 not seek sweet and 





mournful assuagement the of Horace 
Greeley, or in Our Pr e tor or 
from the fourteen odd volumes of the 


World’s Great Literature, or from Medi 
colog 


ogy for Man and Beast, Dicken Worl 
( omplete in Three Volumes, 





ivell 
Against Life Insurance Companie l i 
to be agreed, a man’s choice of books di 
plays him, Franklin Keese had bee i mat 
of embr wing mentaut inda iré read 
ing f these book m ae ve bor a " 
[ agall with all his eccentr tie ! 
ngs and prejudices, his lone ( 
vated by suspiclousne his Impulsive 
é » chained to shrewdne I flari 
rages and hi len and mu morse 
But Yelverton had bee inable to fee 
aly and grateful t Wal i! nh incite 
out of no mean spirit, even out ol a certa 


grim respect, he was content now to let him 
stay put He stuck to the de 
and filed paper 


moment when we are privileged 


document 


At thi 


to eavesdrop on him, he had bee 

rupted in the act of opening a docume 
which he had taken from a pigeonhole He 
had been interrupted by a fat and 





dressed young man nh 
had evidently gotten nothing for his } 


d suragement had touched the « ed 
corners of his thick lips and was | 

his puffy eyelids 

“Look at here, Mr Yelve 
Zweig desperately, “I'll give la i 
dollar cash money for the lease the 
Valenciennes! That's ar iffer What 

1 say? Give me a cl e t 
dollar, will you? A thousand 
profit is nice money, Mr. Yelverte 
ve Don’t be a hog You : "t mone 
mad, are you? You got seventeen 
houses under lease t sand di ! 
Now you got my last cent 

va don’t want to ell,’ aid Yelvert 
wearily. ‘“‘I took over these leases wit! 


idea of buying the houses if they prove 
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Don’t blame the boiler 
Blame the air valve 


HERE are mighty few steam heated houses with- 
out at least one balky radiator. 


Some radiators stubbornly remain cold with a 
roaring fire in the boiler. Others bang and ham- 
mer or constantly hiss and spurt steam and water. 

Radiators are capable of many fiendish things. 
And these annoyances cost money in wasted fuel. 

Nine times out of ten the sinner is that little 
valve at the end of the radiator, put there to let 
out air so that steam can take its place. 

If this valve doesn’t operate properly there is 
constant trouble. 

You can easily tame the balkiest radiator that 
ever made a nightmare of winter. Just change the 
old valve to a Hoffman No. 1, “The Watchman of 
the Coal Pile.” 

Hoffman Valves operate quietly and automatic- 
ally. They are made to do just one job and to do 
it better than any other valve in the world—to keep 
the radiator hot from one end to the other. 

Don’t go through the rest of the winter struggling 
with a kalky radiator. Change the air valve right 
now toa No. 1 Hoffman. Guaranteed to tame that 
stubborn radiator or your money will be refunded. 

You will be amazed at the difference both in your 
heating comfort and coal bills, the right kind of an 
air valve can make. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS KAN 
In Canada: CRANE, LIMITED 


HOFFMAN 
VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


AS CITY 


Branches in principal cities 


| 

The Watchman I ' 

HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., ING 
} > , 

of the Coal Pile } 512 Fifth Ave.. New York Cits 
Enclosed is $2.1 for one > Hoff 
to try on my balkiest radiator It not ved 
I can return the valve and receive 
back 
Please send me the |! I Mor i ir 


Less Coal.’ 


varne 
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‘Ditto Paid for Itself in Two Days,’— 


reports the Underwriters’ Statistical 


Bureau of New York. Exceptional? 
Notatall. Thousands of other progres- 
sive concerns save in the same way 
by eliminating rewriting with Ditto. 
mies rapidly and inexpensively 

ithout rewriting, cutting stencils or set- 
bulletin ot 
hirect from the original. 


ry Ty anything, he ita sales 


} set of forms, 


vind this direct from 
sets of 


been 


idea~-copying 


minal hundred 


od 


many more 


] 
usiness forms have built. 


Book tell what you 
know about the savings possible in 
ine Write for it or let us give 

demonstration! Use the Coupon! 
letterhead Act today! 


Ditto will you 


youl 
Incorporated 

10 S 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DITTO Systems Offices In 


ith Dearborn Street 


1/1 Principal Cities 


tto 


REWRITING 
a Name 
Firm Name 
Address 


Nature of Business 


o” 


Clip and Pin 
to Your Ps 
Letterhead L~ 
Pd 
2 


ae DITTO 
en Incorporated 
- } 
r Ist Floor 
530 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago, lll 


Give us full facts regarding 
Ditro Send the Ditto Book 


O) Give us a free demonstration. 


| cheap bluff. 
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profitable. 
them.”’ 

“Oh, come off,”’ said Zweig with a com- 
radely smile. “‘You got a hold of these 
houses to jack up the rents and pass them. 
Don’t talk to me as if I was a child, Yel- 
verton. I suppose you're not going to boost 
the rents, eh?” 

“T haven’t planned to do so.” 

“You're one fine dumb-bell if you don’t,” 
said Zweig, abandoning hope of securing 
the coveted lease. ‘“‘I guess you never 
owned an apartment house. If you did 
you'd know something. You'd stop talking 
as if you were running for office. You'd 
milk these houses for the last dollar, and 
let the tenants squeal. I know! They’re 
beginning to weep now over the high rents, 
and gas about profiteering. What about 
the times before the war, when the tenants 
were profiteering on the landlords, and bar- 
gaining them down, and renting for less 
than the expenses? The landlord did the 
weeping then, and he got a fat lot of sym- 
pathy. Nobody heard nothing about fair 
rents in them days. Say, if it wasn’t for 
the war the banks and mortgagees would 
own all the apartment houses in New York 
City. I’m telling you! Now it’s the ten- 
ants’ turn to take a beating, and they start 
to squeal. Before the war the banks were 
just nursing the landlords along, trying to 
keep from taking the houses; now it’s the 
tenants’ turn to be crucified; and believe 
me, they’re going to get it!” 

“Did you own many houses before the 
war, Mr. Zweig?" asked Yelverton sym- 
pathetically. The man was obviously sin- 
cere in his vindictiveness. 

“Well, no,”’ said Zweig more calmly 
“Tn fact, 1 didn’t own any houses before the 
war. But I know how things were.” 

“T can’t get your viewpoint, Mr. Zweig,”’ 
said Yelverton. ‘‘Maybe there were ten- 
ants before the war who drove very hard 
bargains, and maybe —as you said before 
they are the same people who are making 
most of the noise now; but I’m not going 
to take my methods from that sort. If 
houseroom gets very scarce I'll expect some 
increase in rent, but I’m not going to for 
get that I'll need the tenants’ good will 
when the slump comes. They're going to re- 
member that I treated them right.” 

“You're elected,” jeered Zweig, taking 
his hat. ‘You'll get your picture in the 
paper as a model landlord, and after the 
boom, when your tenants have dumped 
you, they'll print your name- among the 
bankruptcies. Not me! I’m going to get 
mine while the getting’s good. They can 
call me a profiteer and a gouger until they’re 
blue in the face, and I'll just put my thumb 
to my nose, and I'll say, ‘ Holler your head 
off! I got your money!’ Good day, Mr. 
Yelverton.” 

Yelverton saw him out. He did not like 
Mr. Zweig, but he was encouraged by 
Zweig’s testimony that Yelverton had em- 
1 wisely the month he had spent in 


I can handle the eighteen of 


ployed 
accumulating the leases of the eighteen 
apartment houses. He returned to the desk 
and opened the document he had taken from 
the pigeonhole, and went to reading 


In the name of God, Amen 


“There’s a Mr. Dakin wants to see you,” 
said the housekeeper from the doorway 

“Send him in,” said Yelverton. 

Dakin entered the back parlor 

“Not feeling sore at me, are you, 
verton?”’ 

“Why, notatall. Idid wondera bit rf 

“You see, Yelverton,” said Dakin, sit- 
ting down and tilting his head aside and 
throwing out a hand palm up, “I didn’t 
know you really. had all this money. I 
wouldn’t treat you like that if I knew you'd 
inherited a fortune. Not at all, my dear 
fellow! I thought you were trying to run a 
Honestly, I did. And now I 
thought the fair thing to do was to come 
around and meet you man to man and tell 
you that I was wrong. I was wrong, Yel- 
verton, and I don’t mind acknowledging it.”’ 

“No hard feelings,”’ said Yelverton, ac- 
cepting the tendered hand. 

“Say, Yelverton, who’s going to run 
those houses for you? How about giving 
my office a chance? You know us.” 

“T'm going to run them myself.” 

“How about giving me a chance to help 
you, on a salary?” said Dakin, blurting the 
thing out. 

“You mean that you want to work for 
me?” 

Dakin flushed and his eyes brightened, 
but he went through with it. ‘‘ Business 
hasn’t been so very good, Yelverton. I 
ought to be getting my share, now that 


Yel- 
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things are on the boom, but somehow I 
don’t. I don’t say there’s a conspiracy 
against me, but it looks darned like it. I 
knew these big operators when they didn’t 
have a dime, and I knew the big brokers 
when they were running their shoes off to 
earn coffee money, and I certainly ought 
to be in right. I know the real-estate busi- 
ness! But I’m not in right; I’m in wrong, 
and I can’t understand it. I’ve always 
done my best, and been fair with every- 
body, but I find that when people get up 
in the world they forget you. They take 
some little excuse to quarrel you might 
have given them once upon a time. I’m 
not making living expenses over there on 
Amsterdam Avenue, Yelverton.” 

He spoke in a low voice, with his eyes on 
the carpet. There was nothing of arrogance 
in his narrow and handsome face; there 
was pain in it, puzzlement. Yelverton was 
embarrassed. 

“I'd certainly be glad to have you, Mr. 
Dakin,” he said, looking away. “I'll need 
a good man, and if you can afford to take 
fifty or so per week ws 

“TI won’t forget this, Yelverton,” said 
Dakin fervently. He arose, and clasped 
hands again. ‘‘And will you take the lease 
of the office off my hands too? It’s cheap 
enough. Thanks. And I'll start 
when you’re ready. And thanks again.” 

Yelverton was again alone with his docu- 
ment. He resumed reading it: 
name of God, Amen I, Franklin 
Keese, of the City, County and State of New 
York, being of sound and disposing mind and 
memory, but mindful of the uncertainty of this 
life, do make, publish and declare this for my 
Last Will and Testament, hereby canceling and 
revoKing all wills whatsoever heretofore by me 


made 


In the 


Yelverton frowned, and stirred in his 
chair. He snapped the creases of the docu- 
ment flat, and turned it toward the light. 
He read on: 


I direct that all my just debts and funeral ex 
penses be paid as soon after my decease as may 
be. All the rest, residue and remainder of my 
property, of whatsoever nature and whereso 
ever situated, I give, devise and bequeath to 
my adopted son, Peter Keese, except that my 
executors hereinafter named shall pay to my 
nephew, Edwin Keese Yelverton, who is the son 
of my deceased sister, Gertrude, the sum of One 
Dollar. 


Yelverton’s eyes dropped like a stone, 
dropped to the date of this calamitous 
document. It was dated October 10, 1919 
It was witnessed and verified on that day 
His uncle had been stricken on October 
thirteenth, and had died on the fifteenth of 
the same month. The will under which 
Yelverton had taken was made in the pre- 
ceding July. He sprang up and went to the 
head of the stairs in the hall, and shouted 
for the housekeeper. 

“Did I hear you say, Katie, that the 
furnace man’s name was Keegan?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Keegan.” 

“Do you know where he is? 

“In the cellar, sir. He just came in. 

“Send him up here right away!” 

The heavy and gingerly tread of the man 
who tended the furnace was heard on the 
stairs. 

‘Is your name James Keegan 
Yelverton 

“Tt is that, sir.’”’ 

“Did you sign this paper‘ 

The furnace man took a look. “I 
that, sir.” 

“Do you know what this paper is?” 

“IT do that, sir. It’s the will of the old 
gentleman. Old Mr. Keese, God ha’ mercy 
on him.”’ 

“Then why in thunder didn’t you say 
something abovt it?” cried Yelverton 
fiercely. 

“Say something about it, is it, sir?’ 
Keegan, staring stupidly. “‘Sure, and ain’t 
it the will? And ain’t it yourself, sir, that 
knows best about it? You that’s the heir of 
everything.” 

* All right,”” mumbled Yelverton. ‘Just 
a minute! Who is this Sam Watsky? His 
name is here as a witness, with yours.” 

“It’s the paper man, sir.”’ 

“The man who delivers the newspaper?” 

“Yes, sir. He do keep around the corner 
on Columbus Avenue.” 

Yelverton had left the house before 
James Keegan arrived again at the slice 
bar in the cellar. He hurried down the 
street, and around the corner to Watsky’s 
cigar and stationery establishment. He had 
to stand around for three mortal minutes 
while two little girls spent a penny for 
candy. When the penny had been spent for 

Continued on Page 145 
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“With bath, please” 


LEANLINESS! Whether at home or 

away, almost our chief requirement ts 
the bathtub. In the hotel it is always 
“with bath, please And our homes are 
often built around the bathroom. With 
all this externa/ cleanliness—do we at 
the same time give sufficient attention 
to that far more important habit, 77- 


ternal cleanliness 


What does internal cleanliness mean? It 
means freedom from clogged intestines 
regular and thorough elimination of food 
waste. Poisons breed in ciogged intestines 
and soon cause such ailments as headaches, 
bilious attacks and insomnia — each of 
which takes toll of your health and vitality 
As these poisons continue to flood the 
system, your power of resistance is low 
ered, and the body becomes prey to serious 
diseases. In this clogging say intestinal 
specialists, lies the primary cause of more 
than three-quarters of all illness, including 
the gravest diseases of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and women 
have learned to prevent illness by main- 
taining internal cleanliness through the 
regular use of Nujol. Nujol is not a medi- 
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cine. Nujol prevents intestinal clogging by 
lubrication, the method now employed by 
medical authorities throughout the world. 
Nujol lubricates the food waste and thus 


hastens its passage through the intestine. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome¢ 
intestinal clogging, says a noted author 
ity, but by their continued use tend only 
to aggravate the condition and often lead 
to permanent injury. Nujol ts not a laxa 
tive and cannot cause distress. Like pure 
water it isharmless. Nujol is prescribed by 


physicians and is used in leading hospitals. 


Get rid of intestinal clogging. Avoid 
dise ase by a lopting the 

habit of internal cleanliness —_— 
Take Nujol as regularly as _iwol| 


= + 
you brush your teeth or i ~ 
: Nujol 





wash your face For sale 





by all druggists 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Internal Cleanliness 
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Faulty Elimination 


Every wher phy icians are sounding 
warnings of the growing menac ot 
climination. The Health Comn oner 
of our leading cities recently declared tha 
only serio bodily diseases but 1 


1 mental ills a founded 


t s. Too many people are miscral 


due to this conditiors They are too 
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FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 831 E, 7 Hanover Square, New York, For 
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An enlarged rim section show- 
ing the famous Hayes Attached 





mark which marks the most to 
be obtained in wheels. 


Section of Rim Showing Famous 
Lug. Learn to know this as a Attached Lug 





Look at the lugs. The name 
Hayes identifies the genuine. 
See that the lug is attached. It 
is your assurance of wheel 
quality and convenience 





To Get Finer Wheels— Know “Hayes” 


Have you ever examined the wheels of your 


? It is time to realize 


car or the other fellow’s? 
that there is as much difference in wheels as 
in cars. Here’s the way to tell. Look at the 
spare rim. If the lugs are attached to the rim 
it isa Hayes Attached-Lug-Rim. It marks a 
motorist who has all there is to have in wheels. 

With Hayes wheels, tire changes are merely 
a matter of moments. You shift tires in 
nearly 50%, less time with less physical 
effort. Here is a boon to women drivers and 
busy motorists comparable in importance to 
the electric self starter. 


Hayes wheels all being standardized in 
wire, wood and disc; all demountable-at 
the-rim; all parts instantly interchangeable; 
you can switch from wood to wire or disc 


almost as easily as changing tires. 


Hayes rims cannot squeak, cannot track out- 
of-true and therefore cannot cause wasteful 
and unnecessary wear on tires and bearings. 


Approximately 50%, of allcarsare now Hayes 
wheel equipped. Look for the Attached 
Lug and request Hayes wheels on your 
next car. 


HAYES WHEEL COMPANY .:« Manufacturers + Jackson, Michigan 


Factories Jackson, A Flint, Se. John 
ot Canada; Factories at Chatham and Merritton, Ontario 


Plant: Ha Wheel Company, Led 


higan; Anderson, Ind., and Nashville, Tenn 


HAYES WHEELS 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~ STANDARDIZED IN WOODWIRE AND DISC 




















(Continued from Page 142) 
the third and last time, and was beyond the 
power of the children to recall and spend 
differently, Yelverton seized on the short 
and amiable Watsky. 

“Did you sign that?’’ he demanded, lay- 
ing the paper on the glass candy case and 
knocking it with the back of his hand. 

“Why not?” asked Watsky, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“You did, then, didn’t you?” 

“Why not?” wailed Watsky, daunted 
but protesting his innocence. ‘He asked 
me I should, gentleman. On the telephone 
he called me, and he said I should bring it 
to him a blank for five cents. And he asked 
me I should sign it.”’ 

“Do you know what it is?”’ 

“Do I know what it is? You should ask 
me such a question yet. I sold it to him 
gentleman. It is a will.’”’ 

“Do you know what’s in this will?” 

“Say, gentleman, I mind my own busi 
ness, ain’tit? I heard since yet that a fellow 
called Yulverton gets it all the money, 
but that ain’t my business. I don’t ask any 
man his business. He says, ‘This is my will 
Sign it, Watsky!’ And I signed it. Why 
not?” 

Yelverton caught up the document and 
left the store. He boarded an express in the 
Subway, and started downtown for the 
office of Grayson & Pinkney. He was im- 
mobile in his seat in the Subway, and his 
face wa 
despair. 


expressionless; he was as calm as 


vi 


“DE HARD-BOILED!” hissed Mr. Mur- 
) dock, giving Yelverton a heartening 
punch in the back. “Don’t stand for any 
calling names or hair-pulling, young fellow. 
I'll be standing outside, and when I hear 
you running I will hold open the door.” 
And with that Yelverton ascended to the 
apartment of Miss Fanny Purcell 

He was grateful for Mr. Murdock’s sym 
pathy, though he did not think that the 
proffered assistance was going to fit i 
Murdock had found him dallying in the hall, 
summoning courage, marshaling phrases 
Yelverton’s spirits were so low that he had 
told Mr. Murdock what ailed him; he 
knew that it was wrong to do so, wrong 
tactically and morally. 

He had to tell Fanny that it was all off. 
He couldn’t marry her now; it would be 
He would explain his changed cir 
cumstances to her in a calm and logical 
way; she was an eminently sensible girl. He 
would be strong; he would be inexorable; 
he would tell her that they must forget. 
Happy days were in store for her yet. She 
would among her slews of other 
admirers some noble and handsome fellow 
who could take care of her. A day would 
come when they would both look back 
with thankfulness to the strength and inex 
orableness which Yelverton was showing. 

Fanny opened the door; she had come 
running down the interior hall. 


insane. 


choose 


“Edwin!” she said, kissing him fer 
vently. 
He had never seen her so beautiful. 


Fanny, indeed, had never been so beautiful 
She was happy in the present, and _ bliss 
fully contented with the future. There are 
matter-of-fact men who assemble 
girls for beauty contests and weigh them 
and measure them and snapshot them and 
choose one of them and say, “‘ Behold her! 
This is the most beautiful girl in America 
To recompense her she shall be pal ted ir 
oils, and shall have her picture on every 
jar of Dingbat’s Complexion Mud, and 
shall write a glowing testimonial!’ But 
this is all wrong. A girl’s beauty is a spir 
itual thing, and it cannot be weighed or 
measured like ectoplasm, and it can be 
snapshot only inadequately. To see a 
girl’s beauty one must look into her eye 
it is back there somewhere. Anatomists or 
stonecutters may get a delicious thrill out 
of measuring noses and counting toes, but 
lovers—and what is love but perception of 
beauty?—-gaze into each other’s eyes. In 
Fanny’s eyes was sunshine; Yelverton 
looked, and saw how beautiful she was; 
but he hardened his heart. He was to 
be strong, inexorable, dispassionate, con- 
vincing. 

“ Fanny,’ 


innocent 


y,” he said, when they were sitting 
in the living room, and when her eyes had 
already darkened with doubt, “‘we have 
made a terrible mistake. We cannot get 
married, Fanny.” 

‘*E-Edwin,”’ she said 

““T have no money, Fanny. That’s where 
I made the first mistake. Yesterday a new 
will was found, a later will. It gives me 
nothing. It takes everything away. The 
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entire estate goes to Peter Keese. The will 
is quite correct in form, and the lawyers tell 
me there is no use to contest it. I haven't a 
dollar—-and worse—I am head over heels 
in debt. I owe the Riverside Bank twenty- 
five thousand dollars that I borrowed on 
the strength of inheriting my uncle’s estate; 
I can’t make this money good. I didn’t in- 
tend to cheat them, and I'll turn over to 
them everything I got, and it leaves me 
without a dollar to bless myself with. I 
haven’t even got a job; I don’t know 
where 43 

“Edwin!” she cried, clasping his arm. 
“What do we care about the money? We 
can work together, and « 

“No, Fanny,” he said with cold wisdom. 
“That sort of thing would never do. We are 
not children, Fanny, and we must not close 
our eyes to the facts of life. No man 
titled to marry who cannot support a wife. 
I do not ask you to wait, Fanny.” 

You mean this, Edwin?” she said, 
drawing back from him. “ You don’t want 
to marry me, Edwin?” 

‘Not under the circumstances, Fanny,’ 
he said with quivering but inexorable lips 
“It would be prime foolishness Can't 


UU See 


is en- 


She opened her mouth and drew a single 
sigh. She sat looking fixedly at the radiator, 
quite calm and composed A single tear 
slipped over her lower lid and ran down her 
She did not heed it; 
it re solutely 

Very well, 
slowly 

“Can't you see, Fanny, that I am think 
ing for us both?” he said urgently, taking 


cheek he disregarded 


Edwin, dear,” she said 


her limp hand pleadingly. “I’m a man, 
Fanny, and I know the world.” 

‘I —see,”” she said, moving her head 
lowly. “I see, Edwin. All right, dear 


We won't be married.” 

Her gaze did not shift from the radiator 
her face stayed as still as though she were 
daydreaming, but the tears were flowing 


teadily now. She let them go; perhaps 


he did not know they were flowing. She 
did not seek to wink them away 
Some day, perhaps, Fanny,” he bar 


gained, and was angry at himself for saying 
t. He was holding her hand with one hand 
and patting her shoulder with the other 
I'll build up again, Fanny. ‘There's 
nothing to ery about. Don’t ery, Fanny.” 
“No, Edwin,” she said, moving her head. 
‘It’s all over, Edwin. We will never be 
married.”” And the unheeded tears ran on. 
Nonsense!"’ he said strongly, almost 
inexorably. And his arm went around her 
waist of its own motion. ‘* We will be mar 
ried, Fanny; some day, that is. What doe 
the money amount to? I'll work, Fanny; 
I'l] work till I drop. I'll work day and 
night, Fanny; and very soon—very 
‘No,” she said *No.” 


“Please, Fanny,” he begged, drawing her 


very 


dark head down on his shoulder and kissing 
the tears away —“‘ please don’t let this make 
any difference between u Please ay that 


you won’t leave me, Fanny. When we get 


married everything will turn out fine I'm 
sure of that; I feel it; trust me, Fanny 
just this once Let us get married, and 
everything else will take care of itself 
Don’t you love me any more, Fanny? Not 
the least little bit? Just because I lost m 
miserable money, are you going to 
“Edwin!” she cried obbing now ind 
he turned her face, and they kissed on the 
Mr. Murdock waited faithfully by the 
treet. door, waited for Yelverton to come 


he was a good fellow, and he 
After a while he 
and out 


a-running; 
wouldn’t dump a pal 
decided to go upstair 


around 


mething might have happened to the 
young fellow He tiptoed upstairs and 
istened; he heard the murmur of voice 


behind the door, voices suppressing 
Then he heard a 
hould have been unmistakable, a 
that is heard nightly at ten tho 
apartment-house doors in the city of New 
York, a sound that is familiar j 
hardened flat dweller; and he said, ‘Sound 
like a cow pulling her foot out of the mud 
But he must have known it wasn't that 
He tiptoed down again 
apartment. His deal with 
off Mrs. Murdock popped 
kitchen; he kissed her abstractedly, and 
thought to go his way. 


ous gladness. 


and entered hi 
Yelverton wa 


out ol 


“At this time of day!”’ she said suspect 
fully. ‘‘Where did you get it? You com 
back here this minute, Harold Murdock! 


Yelverton came downstairs and headed 
for the Riverside Bank. He was trembling 
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he Elegance 
of Simbhicity 


No appointments so quickly and 
so surely impart to the home that 
indefinable note of the elegance of -| 
simplicity as portable electric | 
lamps—the source of a veritable 
Symphony of Light; now tem- | 
pered to the somber mood of twi- 


an 


light’s thoughtful moments, anon ch 


he 
5¢ 


ous spirit of welcome hospitality, 
and ever inimitable in decorative 


resplendently aflame in the joy- | “s 
| m 

| 
charm, by day as well as by 


night. 


In Jefferson Lamps the art of the 
interior decorator and designer is 
united with the science and crafts- 
manship of the workers in metal 
and glass to create Lamps that are 
not only eminently beautiful, but 
also supremely efficient. 


Any good dealer will be proud to 
exhibit his complete stock of Jef- 
ferson Lamps from which you can 


make the selection which best ex- 


fet 


presses your own good taste and by 


' 
individuality. n 
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Makers of the Jefferson Lamp " 
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As the ultimate object is to enrich 
d beautify the home, the pur 
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stifiable pride in the charm and 


aser will experience 


lendor and harmony of the in 


mparable Jefferson Lamps 


tlerson Lamps are furnished in 
> original and distinctive style 


oderately priced at $6 to $60 
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Everybody Prospers 
When the Farmer Prospers 


VERY year, through skill and industry, 
the farmer takes billions of new wealth out 


of the field, out of the orchard and out of 


the feed lot. With this new wealth, he 
buys equipment for his farm, supplies for his home 
and clothing for his family. He creates the demand 
which quickens business, speeds up factory pro- 
duction and assures profitable employment. It is 
literally true that everybody prospers when the 
farmer prospers. 

The twelve Federal Land Banks stabilize pros- 
perity by financing farmers on a permanent and 
economical basis. They loan money to farm own- 
ers on long-time installment mortgages. Such 
loans are helping thousands to pay off old debts, to 
improve their farming methods and living con- 
ditions. 


These loans are made possible through the sale 
of Federal Land Bank Bonds. When you purchase 
these Bonds you are enhancing your own prosper 
ity by promoting the farmer's welfare. Besides, 
you are securing one of the safest investments in 
the world. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


The Safe Investment for Thrifty People 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are secured by massed first mort 

rages on farms appraised by Government appraisers at not 

than double the value of the mortgages. These Bonds 

re guaranteed as to principal and interest, not only by the 

issuing Bank, but jointly by all the twelve Federal Land 
Banks with combined capital exceeding $42,000,000. 


Interest on these Bonds is payable semiannually. Rate 
and price on request. There's a denomination to fit every 
$1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Re 
member, the words “‘ The Federal Land Bank” appear at the 
top of every Bond issued by a Federal Land Bank. 


purse——$40, $100, $50 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are free from all taxes, inheri 
tance taxes alone excepted. Interest received from them is 


hkewise exempt from income taxes. 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds direct from any of 
ve Federal Land Banks, also from their Fiscal Agent 
it Washington, D. C. Bonds are sent by registered 
mail in coupon or registered form, as desired. All 
correspondence confidential. Order at least one 
Bond now; more when funds are available. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Columbia, 8S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass, St. Louis, Mo 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Ca 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Neb 


Louisville, Ky. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 
Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Washington, D. C. 
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| slightly, worried but smiling. His thoughts “T do not know how to thank you for 
| were not consecutive or logical, and he this, Mr. Reymerdt,” said Yelverton shak- 
| could not make them so. He was going ily. ‘‘You don’t know what it means to 
downtown that afternoon with Fanny to me, Mr. Reymerdt.” ; 
get the license, and that was a reprehensible “Yes, I do, too,” said the banker, smil- 
thing to do. Very well, let it beso; he was ing. “It means that you’ll be a wealthy 
glad of it. He would marry Fanny in the man if the boom keeps up. I’m glad of it, 
teeth of all the landlords and butchers and my boy. You'll be a more valuable client 
bakers and clothiers in New York. If for the bank. We wouldn’t last long in this 
difficulties rose up in mountains, he would — business if we tried to strip a client when 
move them. we caught him short. Our business is bank- 
“Mr. Reymerdt,’”’ he said hardily, ‘a ing. No, that isn’t the door. Pull yourself 
new will has been discovered whereby Iam together a bit or the people outside will 
disinherited. I’m sorry for both of us, but think I’ve called your notes, and that will 
I don’t get Franklin Keese’s money. I’m __ be bad for your credit. Good luck!” 
here to do what I can to square myself. Yelverton left the president’s office and 
Here are the eighteen leases of the apart- passed from the Riverside Bank. A man 
ment houses; let me have a pen and I'll who stood beside the entrance bowed to 
assign them over to the bank. I want you him courteously; Yelverton stopped and 
to give me time to make up any loss the shook hands and asked how the man found 
bank incurs. What name shall I write in business and how everything was, not no- 
here, Mr. Reymerdt?”’ ticing that the man was the doorman, al- 
“Just a moment, Mr. Yelverton,” said though he wore a suit of Continental 
the banker, fluttering his hands placat- blue and buttons that glittered. Yelverton 
ingly. ‘‘ Please don’t do a thing like this to went over to Amsterdam Avenue and to 
me, Mr. Yelverton. Have some considera- the office that had been Dakin’s; he was to 
tion, will you?” It was nota warm day, but meet Fanny in an hour, and he could not 
Mr. Reymerdt passed a hand over hisivory waste that hour. Dakin was in the office, 
forehead as though sweat wasstartingthere. ransacking his desk. 
“‘How shall I do it?”’ asked Yelverton. “Hello, Mr. Dakin!” cried Yelverton 
“T’'ve been calling you all over, to get gladly. ‘‘How’s every little thing? We're 
you in here,”’ said Mr. Reymerdt. getting under way here, what? Say, Mr. 
“I know it, sir, and I know just what Dakin, we are going to jump right in here 
you want, and what you're entitled to. I and 
guessed that you had heard of the new will, *Who’s going to jump right in, Yelver- 
so I brought the leases along. What name, ton?” 
Mr. Reymerdt?” “IT mean that we want to take hold of 
Mr. Reymerdt drew the leases toward those houses and pep them up. I've gotten 
him. ‘What do you suppose the bank away from things in the last couple of 
wants with these things, Mr. Yelverton?”’ days, but now é 
he said almost pleadingly. ‘‘Are we to go “Say, Yelverton,” cut in Dakin, “do 
into the business of managing eighteen you think I don’t know you've lost your 
apartment houses? Do you expect me to money? In fact, you never had any. Don’t 
go before my board of directors next Wednes- think you can pull the wool over my eyes. 
day and tell them that I’ve taken over the You may be deep, but I’m deeper.” 
management of eighteen apartment houses? “But really— you see, it’s this way. I 
Do you know what they'd tell me? Is this haven’t got any money, but 2 
institution a bank or a real-estate agency? “Oh, yes, yes; yes,’’ chuckled Dakin, 
I beg of you, Mr. Yelverton, to do nothing rolling in his chair. ‘Tell me all about it, 
hasty. We are not pressing you for our won't you? Give me another ghost story. 
money, are we?” Yelverton, I’ve got something to say to 
“What do you want me to do?” said you, and I don’t give a darn whether you 
Yelverton. like it or not. When I have anything to say 
“Proceed as you were going! I should I say it! I say it right out, and don’t go 
not have lent you the money if I did not around plotting and planning to put jobs 
think it was a good business venture apart upon people. Wait, wait! You took a very 
from the security. Pay us off as fast as you mean advantage of me, Yelverton, and got 
can. We won't protest your notes when a hold of me when I was in a little diffi- 
due, so long as you can pay us something culty, and bamboozled me into agreeing to 
on account. We must work this thing out goto work for you. You told me a pack of 
together, for the best interests of us both. lies; don’t try to deny it! You wanted to 
Why, heavens above, man “ get me and put me on a starvation salary, 
Mr. Reymerdt threw the leases on his and grind me down, and pay me out for 
desk, struck them away from him with the some utterly baseless spite you have against 
side of his hand, turned and frowned at me. Say, Yelverton, I can read you like a 
Yelverton reprovingly. book. Let me tell you that you can’t get me 
*“You—you want things to go on as_ for any fifty dollars per week, and never 
planned —just as if I had Franklin Keese’s could. I was just amusing myself with 
fortune behind me? But I can’t make good you, Yelverton, playing with you. It will 
on these leases if the rents fall, Mr. Rey- be a cold day when I take any fifty per 
merdt. You remember you said ‘ week off a man like you. I have money 
““We'll cross that bridge when we come enough of my own, and what I haven’t got 
to it,”’ said Mr. Reymerdt. ‘You entered 1 can get from Mrs. Dakin— Mrs. Comiskey 
into these contracts in good faith, did you that was. Say, Yelverton, if I hadn’t just 
not? And besides, perhaps ” He was’ been married today and wasn’t starting on 
running down one of the instruments. my honeymoon Say, Yelverton, I’d 
““What’s your lawyers’ name again?” put my hands on you. Not a word! I 
“Grayson & Pinkney.” know what you’re thinking about; I can 
“They know their business. Listen to see right into your head. You're sore be- 
this clause, referring to the deposit of se- cause I’ve told you the truth, and you’d 
curity in the event that you break your like to kick me right out that door!” 
contract: ‘And said sum so deposited shall “You’re dead right!’’ said Yelverton, 
be retained by the lessor as liquidated opening and closing his hands. ‘And I’m 
damages.’ There it is. Liquidated damages! going to do it, too, if you’re here in just 
The lessor has agreed that his damage one minute by that clock!” 
in the event of a breach shall be the amount Dakin walked out within the minute. He 
of the deposit. You are morally entitled te wasn’t cowed; he gave Yelverton look for 
let him have it and to walk away.” look until the last. He was a just man wh« 
“T shall certainly be very glad to con- was being put upon, wronged, tricked. 
tinue with the houses,”’ said Yelverton, in- 
credulous of his good fortune. “And the funniest part of it, Fanny,” 
‘We shall have a collateral instrument said Yelverton as they left the marriage- 
prepared,” said the banker, ‘“‘and it shall license bureau,-‘‘is that I could have done 
provide that you must deposit the rents all this any time. I was convinced right 
here as you collect them. Our notes shall along that there was a fortune to be made 
be a first lien upon those rents; you'll take in leasing apartment houses just now, and 
in as rent about twenty-five thousand dol- I could have started in and built the thing 
lars per month. We will not foreclose our up. I could have raised enough to make a 
lien so long as you observe good business . But somehow or other I was afraid 
practice and so long as we are convingleOt my life to make a start. I could think 
that our money is safe. You may check about it and see it all as plain as day, but 
against the deposited rents to pay your bills I didn’t have the nerve. And I certainly 
and to pay the sums due monthly to your could have married you any time, and - 
lessors. If you wish to draw money for per- “Excuse me, Edwin!” said Fanny po- 
sonal expenses we shall ask you to limit the litely but not at all cordially. 
amount rigidly until we are taken care of; “Well, of course, what I mean by that, 
I should suggest that you do not draw over Fanny—you understand ” 
a hundred per week. In a word, you may “Oh, yes, of course, Edwin, when you 
proceed as you originally contemplated, ex- put it that way,” she said, caressing his 
cept that you must permit us to supervise.” hand and looking up at him. 
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A Tooth Paste that Helps the Natural 
Cleaning Processes of the Mouth 


Temporary cleaning cannot keep 
back decay unless the mouth 
glands are protecting the teeth 








Even though you brush your teeth thoroughly 
several times a day, you cannot keep back the 
chief cause of decay— the mouth acids. 







These acids are forming all of the time. Unless 
they are neutralized they slowly eat into the 
enamel. 
The 


should flow so freely that they would neutralize 
































alkaline fluids from the mouth glands 
the acids as fast as they form. This would give 


your teeth constant, sure protection. 


But the mouth glands have become so weak 
they no longer send forth enough fluids to neu- 
tralize the acids, because our present diet does 


not exercise the glands the Wah tough foods did. 


\s a consequence, instead of being washed all 
day by the alkaline fluids of the mouth-—our 
teeth are today immersed in an acid bath. 


In addition to cleansing the teeth thoroughly 


You can gently stimulate the glands to return to 
their natural protective work by using Pebeco. In 
addition to cleaning the teeth thoroughly, Pebeco 
has an invigorating effect on these very processes 


that have slowed down 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, the fluids 
from the salivary glands begin to flow more freely. 





These alkaline fluids pour through the mouth in yo Pct 
between the teeth where the toothbrush cannot reach. 
Nothing is more attractive — nothing is more indicative 


hey wash away small particles and, what is more of good breeding—nothing is more vital to your health 
important, they neutralize the acids as fast as they than sound, shining teeth. Pebeco cleans your teeth 


form. thoroughly. It leaves your mouth in an invigorated, 
a healthy revitalized condition. It keeps the entire mouth cavity 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in , : 
healthy and self- protecting and with proper dental 


tingling condition— your gums, your palate— the en 
tire oral cavity. Some physicians say its tonic effect attention — will preserve your teeth — strong, white 
extends even to the tonsils. and beautiful. 


Pebeco is manufactured only by Lehn & Fink, Ine 


50e at all druggists. Send coupon today for free sample tube 


LEHN & FINK, In 
Dept. E-2, 635 Greenwich Stree New York, N.Y 
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Why the Remington Cash Register 


is so Welcome to the Merchants 


of America 


T’S the exceptional merchant who 
is not hearing a good bit about the 
RemingtonCash Register these days. 


In all cash register history, there is 
no success that equals the quick and 
eager acceptance of the Remington 
Cash Register. 


There are many reasons for this. 


Remington has developed the cash 
register idea to meet the needs of 
storekeeping as it is done today. 


Remington has the confidence of 
the merchants of this country. 


For 108 years Remington products 
have been before the American mer- 
chant and his customers. For 108 
years Remington has demonstrated 
its standards in fine mechanism, 
and its ability to put these standards 
to practical work. 


Remington’s financial resources 
are known to be more than adequate 
for all the operations of 
designing, producing, 
marketing and servicing 
a cash register business. 


It is known, too, that 
Remington has never yet 
embarked on an enter- 


prise without the intention and abil- 
ity te carry it all the way through. 


* * * 


RemingtonCash Registers are sup- 
plied with 65 different keyboards, 
and in sizes to suit every individual 
store requirement. 


At your service are 80 Remington 
Cash Register Offices—see the list 
at the right. 


Call on the nearest Office for a 
demonstration of the Remington 
Cash Register that fits the selling 
operations of your store today. 


REMINGTON CASH REGISTER CO., Inc. 


Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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| Remington Cash Register 


Offices throughout the 
United States 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Davenport, la. 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich 

E. St. Louis, IIL. 
Fargo, N. D 

Fort Worth, Tex 
Fresno, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City, N. J 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Madison, Wis 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash 
Sioux City, la 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Ohio 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio 














Remington Cash Register 
The New and Better Cash Register 


--made by the makers of the celebrated 
Remington Arms, Ammunition and Pocket Cutlery 








by selling things to each other. Clothing, 
tailoring and laundry service, stationery, 
fountain pens, typewriters, books, news- 
papers and periodicals, pipes, athletic sup- 
plies, jewelry, college and fraternity em 
blems, radio and phonograph records —- these 
are the commonest of campus demands that 
the agent supplies. There is a legend that 
a student once made $200 on 
flowers 

A fellow in Hiram College in Ohio found 
that his best bet was the agency for a loose- 
leaf notebook, though he confessed to a 
in rubber trousers belts 
4 lad in Parsons College in lowa became an 
agent for an accident insurance company 
and began his career logically with the mem- 
bers of the football] team 

But the student capacity to buy is, after 
all, limited; so the agent breaks out of the 
classic ivy-covered walls and ravages the 
countryside, soliciting for insurance, bonds 
and subscriptions. He sells tickets, maps, 
hair tonics, war photographs, cooking uten- 
sheet music and coal. Anyone 
living in the environs of a university does 
so at his own risk. A Pennsylvania student 
once made as high as forty dollars a week 
soliciting trade for correspondence schools 
A colored student in Morgan College anni 
hilated his board bill for years by 
Bibles 

There is lots of chicken feed to be 
nered by those having the gift of salesmar 
ship, and the thing has, for the student, the 
istic hours Cooperation 
frequently solves the time problem in en- 
terprises of magnitude The Students Tea 
Company at Harvard, for example, had five 
members who divided the work of 
soliciting orders and delivering the makings 
tea parties 

But there are 
dents who, instead of work 
else, conduct bu 
like the proletarian wai 
book agent, tl small « apitalists, little 
corporals of industry. Their enterprises are 
ometimes quite protita 
entirely disastrous, Food 
play a heavy roéle, and 
of farm produce and 
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aster sales of 


thriving side line 


sils, coffee, 


the sale of 


gar 


advantage of el] 


or SIX 
of Bostor 
thousands of stu 
ng for somebody 

of their owt Un 


ter or the middleman 


literally 
nesses 
ey are 


of infinite variety, 
ble and sometime 
stands and routes 


the gathering and sale 


wood is Important In those colleges which 
are located in rural district 
Composite Motor Cars 
Buying furniture from seniors and re 


selling it to the fall crop of green freshmen 


is, of course, a venerable institution 
Secondhand clothing also comes in strong 
and sometimes there is a brisk business i 
renting dress suits. Running a truck or 
tuxi is not uncommon, and many fellows 


have gone to college with little capital but 


an antique flivver. As a pleasant reminder 
of old times, a Texas fellow was recently 
earning his way by the sale of milk from his 
own two cows, which he kept in a pasture 
near the campus. This is an idea which 
cannot be recommended for the prospec 


tive student at Columbia, Pennsylvania or 
Chicago Am Texas student made 
seventy-five cents an hour in his own furn 
ture shop, W hile in Idahoa boy on cupied hi 
spare time In 
making trout 
Two men in Syracuse University, not sat- 
isfied with a commonplace laundry agency, 
went a step farther. They rented a base- 
ment, hired two colored women and ran a 
laundry of their own for student trade. 
Making composite automobiles is a pleas- 
ant substitute for tea parties at Stevens 
Institute of Technology. In a typical in 
stance a homemade bench, with forge, arn- 
vil and tools all complete, was fitted up at 
a cost of about $100. Salvaged motors were 
bought for $100 and upward. Other parts 
were found in junk shops or bought new, 
chassis frames were made, bodies built or 
bought Altogether it was 
found possible to make a profit of $300 on a 
car and it was said that a fair workman 
could make three or four cars a year 
Getting up programs and directories is a 
frequent source of revenue, and running an 
nformation bureau on boarding and room- 
ing places sometimes works. An industry 
that has attained great importance is that 
of hiring a field and renting parking space 
for games. Among other enterprises that 
come to the writer’s attention 
Varied ones as running a moving- 
picture theater, mending shves, sharpening 
razor blades, doctoring sick fountain pens, 


ther 


repairing fishing tackle and 


1) 
fies 





secondhand 


have are 


sucn 
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hunting and selling game, running a liter- 
ary bureau for the sale of student writings 
to periodicals, dealing in stamp collections, 
having a secondhand bookstore and being 
a broker 

A University of Missouri senior took the 
advertising-blotter route to affluence— large 
desk blotters given away to students, with 
paid advertisements printed upon them. In 
less than two weeks he cleaned up $300, 
whereupon this incipient capitalist pro- 
ceeded through friends to extend the plan 
to other colleges. That fellow is the raw 
material of which business men are made. 

Five Amherst students formed a partner- 
ship and ran a dance every Saturday night 
in a rented hall, clearing sometimes twenty 
dollars apiece in a single evening. That 
Princeton fellow who conceived the idea of 
the orange buttons with the word “Beat 
Yale’’ made a big clean-up. So did the 
Yale fellow who had cigarettes made with 
the victorious score of the game printed on 
them when the Tiger team failed to carry 
out the above injunction. 

Two Massachusetts men took advantage 
of a government auction sale, made a bid 
for 250 raincoats, sold them to retailers and 
protiteered to the extent of $250 on their 
combined capital of nothing whatever 


Good From Evil 
Once a student made fifty dollars a week 
guinea pigs and other animals 
used for experimental purposes. He must 
have liked his job, for he is now president 
of a large animal supply house A husky 
Allegheny College man earned his board 
and tuition and $1000 a year besides by 
catching earthworms for fishermen and rep- 
tiles for laboratories His most lucrative 
contribution to science was a low form of 
Pennsylvania life known as the hellbender, 
which creature he extracted from river mud 
quantities and sold to institutions 
0a dozen. One can easily credit the 
claim that he had a complete monopoly of 
the hellbender trade He was, you might 
ay, the Hellbender King 
Positions that are within the gift of the 
college authorities or of student organiza- 


by raising 


in large 


for $7 


tions constitute a large and important 
class. The university store needs help, so 
does the library. There are textbool ager 

cles to hand out, office filing work, Y. M. 
( 4 religious and social service work, ex 


tension courses. At Yale, in a typical 
twenty three students earned $645 each in 
four months at odd job 


Year 


of clerical work for 


the university offices The busine board 
of publications provide an honest liveli 
hood; there is work in the gymnasiums, 

hospitals and in laboratories, in the 
management of the glee club, in campus 


policing, In ushering at llege functions 
There are scholarships and prize contests in 
large and increasing numbers A great 
many students find lucrative work as sec 
retaries to members of the faculties In 
ome places the management of shoe-shine 
and pressing shops is a pr within the 
gift of the institution 


V liege 


An Amherst student earned about $100 
a year as monitor, his chief function being 
to keep tabs on student attendance at 


church and chapel and to mark down de- 
linquents. 

“Thus,” he said, “I derived good from 
evil,” 

Princeton upper classmen prize highly the 
privilege of publishing the undergraduate 
directory, an enterprise which may bring 
$100 to each participant without undue 
expenditure of time 

The right to sell food, eigarettes and felt 
seats at. games is a oncessior In 
Princeton a student sometimes makes a 


valuable ‘ 


much as $100 on the day of the Harvard or 
Yale game, when the old grads come back 
with their pockets full of resources. Once 
two fellows with the cushi nee on 
hired thirty-five high-school bo on com 
mission and cleared $300 on the d work 

It was another Princeton man who got 
the privilege of handling the telegraphi 
returns from the Yale Bow]. An admissior 


fee of thirty-five cents was charged to hi 





hall, the telegrams were read off p 
play, and a blackboard chart showed 
progress of the ball The four hour job 
brought a net profit of $117 

Such college privileges are awarded for 
some special consideration of merit t 


worthy and industrious student 
zations are apt to be especially con 
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of the needs of good athletes--perhaps ex- 
cessively so. The temptation to vote a good 
jot, to a worthy halfback, or an earnest 
young pitcher who has little money but 
who has a fine break on his fast one, is not 
easily resisted. This raises the question of 
professionalism and the counterquestion, 
“Should a fellow be barred from athletics 
because he is poor?” From this compli- 
cated problem we back gracefully away 
and fall into the large field of the exploi- 
tation of personal talents, of artistic and 
intellectual skill. 

This is perhaps the most interesting class 
of all. The activities are the most varied, 
the most educative, the most likely to lead 
to a permanent career. 

The humble typewriter is the source of 
at least partial livelihood for thousands of 
American students. There is great demand 
from both students and faculty for copying, 
and preference is always given to under- 
graduates. 

A member of the A. FE. F., after settling 
his little affair with the Kaiser, entered 
Pennsylvania with sixty dollars, which was 
promptly removed from his person for tui- 
tion and sundries. He then borrowed ten 
dollars to pay an installment on a type- 
writer. He made four dollars the first week, 
six dollars the second, and by the end of 
the month he was hiring a slave to help him 
take care of the business. A University of 
Missouri fellow paid his entire way through 
college with stenography and typewriting. 
A Johns Hopkins student found it profit- 
able to own a mimeograph and sell copies 
of notes, lectures and treatises. 

The man who is especially good at pho- 
tography can also win a happy home for 
himself in the halls of learning. He can 
make snapshots of everything in sight for 
the sale of pictures and post cards and he can 
also take in developing and printing for his 
fellow camera fiends. In Kenyon College in 
Ohio there was a tall, lanky fellow, locally 
known as Foty, who made all his tuition 
and much of his board and keep by taking 
pictures of near-by beauty spots and by 
doing expert photographic work for the 
science departments of the college. 

Then there is tutoring, a most fruitful 
source of bread and butter. There are al- 
ways slow-moving vehicles on the road to 
knowledge who will pay to catch up with 
the parade, and the teacher, at least, benefits 
by the performance. Along about exami- 
nation time this becomes a most important 
trade. The tutor then becomes a knowledge 
filling station—sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, a first aid to the indolent. Cases 
have been known in which, by gathering 
the backward peoples into little bunches 
and soaking them in information, the tutor 
has made as much as thirty dollars an hour 
in the height of the cramming season. 


Money in Vanity Cases 


Two men in a New England college, 
which shall here be nameless, worked out 
an ingenious variation of the tutoring idea. 
One partner, now safely graduated, de- 
scribes the disgraceful affair as follows: 

“Happily, when my funds became low 
I fell in with a fellow who had the savoir- 
faire and likewise the bel-esprit. He could 
draw the long bow with the most poignant 
precision. We linked ideas and sought a 
market. In collaboration we worked out a 
set of standard essays on a variety of un- 
popular topics and retailed them hither and 
yon to brethren of the classroom possessed 
of both scholastic indolence and financial 
solvency young gentlemen who readily 
admitted that they could think, but just 
couldn't put it on paper. By deft variation 
of the standard thesis we were prepared to 
turn out any og of essay or paper on short 
notice, and the business produced a highly 
gratifying revenue.” 

This muckraker makes other damaging 
disclosures. 

*There’s a sort of Wall Street,” he says, 
“through every cloistered quadrangle. | 
recall with guileless admiration the im- 
maculate modus operandi of two upper 
classmen magnates who, under the very 
shadow of the chapel tower, sold hatfuls of 
chances on everything from fraternity jew- 
elry——vanity cases for mother always went 
like hot cakes—to railroad transportation 
to varsity games. The proceeds of the 
raffle always exceeded the outlay on subject 
matter by about 50 per cent. The game 
was always good because it appealed to the 


. 
| venturesome element so richly veined in 
| adventurous youth.” 


He also mentions collateral loans to the 
needy, pending the arrival of the allowance, 
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at “gentlemanly interest of 10 per cent to 
100 per cent, depending upon what the 
traffic would bear.” 

The tutor, like the agent, also goes out- 
side the college walls for nourishment. In- 
stances come to mind of students teaching 
music, boxing, swimming, bicycle riding, 
horseback riding and dancing. Indeed, 
instruction in dancing furnishes a classic 
example of earning one’s way through col- 
lege and then some. A student in Georgia 
Tech uncovered such a capacity for this 
art that by his sophomore year his dancing 
classes were bringing him an income of 
$15,000 a year. The talent which he util- 
ized to pay his way through college is now 
quite handsomely paying his way through 
life. 

Teaching English to foreigners is a favor- 
ite method in the colleges of New York 
City, where the raw material for that in- 
dustry is so plentiful. A Birmingham- 
Southern undergraduate ran a little private 
night school with an enrollment of three 
Greeks. These Greeks bore gifts to the 
amount of fifteen dollars each a week. 

The good musician can always strike cur- 
rency. Playing for dances and theaters is 
probably the surest way to get the muse on 
the pay roll. Students report earnings of 
twenty dollars a week and upward from 
this source. When the saxophone first burst 
upon an already troubled world, good play- 
ers were scarce and commercially valuable. 


College Journalism 


A Princeton man got seventy-five dollars 
a year for singing in the chapel choir. En- 
couraged by his musical success, he organ- 
ized a barnstorming jazz orchestra to play 
in the neighboring towns After a busy 
month or so he found himself with a net 
profit of one dollar, so he quit being an 
impresario and took back his old job as a 
Waiter 

Students for the ministry get oppor 
tunities to fill pulpits in the neighborhood 
of the college. These men often earn their 
entire expenses in this way, and many of 
them support families besides 

A Wesleyan man made three or four dol- 
lars an hour handling correspondence for 
business firms in French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. An advertisement in the Sun- 
day papers also brought him pleasant and 
easy work as escort for lonely ladies to 
theaters, dances and concerts 

Drawing and painting sometimes coax an 
elusive dollar from its hiding place, but 
hand lettering advertising cards is a much 
more important source e of solvency. A place 
like Harvard which hasa setting of historical 
interest provide swork for guides to show vis- 
itors about and make illuminating speeches 

Students who have a capacity for enter- 
taining their fellow man are drawing down 
good money. A New York University boy 
was a member of the chorus of a musical 
comedy, a Wisconsin student did well with 
an exhibition of sleight of hand and ven- 
triloquism, a New York City College boy 
delivered a humorous lecture at least he 
called it humorous — and another man made 
a business of organizing pageants. Some- 
times a college play is of wide enough 
interest to leave home and trade its ama- 
teur purity for some barbarian cash 

A student who is good at writing can 
capitalize handsomely. College journalism 
too often rewards its votaries with only 
honor and gratitude, but crude city news 
papers pay real money to their corre 
spondents. One Missouri man sold quips to 
humorous magazines; a student in the 
University of Toronto got on Easy Street 
by writing short stories. A Bucknell fellow 
wrote poetry that was actually salable 
though admittedly not so remunerative as 
the suit-pressing business which he carried 
on simultaneously. 

Two men studying journalism in Indian- 
apolis published a little paper for free 
distribution in a certain section of the city 
They got credit from a friendly printer, 
rounded up a lot of advertising and psinted 
a meal ticket that was good for the rest of 
their course. 

A rising young journalist in Wisconsin 
saw the news value in the agricultural bul- 
letins issued by the university. He earned 
his board and keep by selling his popular- 
ized versions to many newspapers. He also 
made a specialty of getting newspaper 
clients in other cities for stories in which 
they would be especially interested. For 
example, when a high-school basket-ball 
tournament was held in Madison he sup- 
plied duplicate accounts of the games to 

Continued on Page 153 
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Is smooth riding possible 
over rough roads? 


ET’S see what takes place when your car hits a properly control a shoot force of 1 ounce or 1500 
bump. The blow is received by the wheels and pounds or any force in between 
passed on up to the car springs. The spring 


' 
yield to the blow and thus act as cushior keeping This principle of f ntrol is excl 
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papers in the towns involved and thus 
made $300 in two week-ends. At commence- 
ment time he supplied out-of-town papers 
with pictures and biographical material 
about those towns’ graduates, capitalizing 
their local pride. 

Colleges in large cities give their stu- 
dents a wide opportunity for making money. 
These are not rah-rah jobs; they are just 
positions which do not require full-time 
work. Thus students are reporters, press 
room helpers, clerks in stores, garage as- 
sistants, night clerks in hotels, lamplighters, 
ushers in theaters, hat checkers, elevator 
boys, readers of gas meters. A great many 
students get work as postal clerks, earning 
sixty cents an hour and upward. 

A New York University man was at last 
accounts holding five jobs at once. He paid 
for his room with furnace tending, getting 
advertisements for the college paper cov 
ered his tuition, insurance soliciting brought 
pocket money, working as a haberdashery 
salesman on Saturdays kept him clothed, 
and he earned his board as an actor. 

“T became a slave,”’ he said, “with a 
coat of brown on me each evening for two 
hours.”’ 

Another N. Y. U. fellow had six small 
stores for which he did bookkeeping at odd 
times to a total of eighteen dollars a week 

Two students at Pennsylvania worked in 
the pressroom of a Philadelphia morning 
paper. Their hours were from eight P.M. to 
two A.M. and they got thirty-five dollars a 
week each. A Columbia man organized an 
odd-jobs team of ten men and they mopped 
up an enormous quantity of work for house 
wives in the Morningside Heights region 
and came near earning their entire ex 
penses. Another Coiumbia student got five 
dollars a day for clerking in a shoe store on 
Saturday. Still another, a student of marine 
engineering, found appropriate employ 
ment on the night crew of a municipal 
ferryboat. 

A Boston University law student re- 
ported that he and many others found 
paying work helping out in the tele 
offices during the holiday jam An lt 
dianapolis boy handled rentals for the real 
estate department of a bank 

One man was a chauffeur for a Phila- 
delphia woman physician who gave her 
nights to attending to maternity cases He 
did all his studying, he reported, ‘“‘while 
waiting for my employer to emerge from 
excited households with the joyous news 
as to whether the new arrival was a boy or 
a girl.” 

There is also the coéperative type of 
college in industrial communities which 
make especial provision for wage earners 
In the University of Akron, for instance, 
many students work in the tire factories 
on part-time schedules 








Energetic Girl Students 


Thus far we seem to have been talking 
only about men. What about the girls? 
Can they make money in college too? 

They can and do, in large and increasing 
numbers, though the proportions are never 
so great. A coeducational institution fre 
quently reports self-supporting students as 
50 per cent of the men and 10 per cent of 
the women. Many of the opportunities al 
ready discussed are open to girls as well as 
men. Take the rec rd given, subtract some 
of the hardest forms of physical toil and 
add some strictly feminine accomplish 
ments, and you will have the story. 

Sewing, mending, faucy work, launder 


K1ng 





ing, shoe shining, beauty parlori akin 
cakes and confectionery all these are 
common sources of revenue’ working In 
tores and private home carcely le oO 
People who are invited out to dinner will 
gladly pay a college girl to come in and 
spend the evening with the childrer Well 
regulated children will sleep soundly and 
let the young lady study. Teaching chil 
dren, giving talks before women’s clubs, 
making jingles and drawings for place 
cards, and every conceivable kind of clerical 
work are among the activities reported by 
girls. One young woman earned a mod@st 
stipend by a singular display of fortitude 
She voted herself the task of getting up 
early on cold winter mornings and closing 
all the windows for her clients. Another 
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student made a specialty of crepe-paper 
costumes for parties. 

A student in the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women owned an electric cooker 
which she rented to her hungry sisters for 
fifteen cents an hour. Feeding the inner 
girl is a profitable employment almost 
everywhere. A Maine student reported a 
brisk local trade in candy, ice-cream cones, 
sandwiches, hot dogs, shrimp wiggle, turn- 
overs and coffee. Two young women in 
Stanford supported themselves in the style 
to which they were accustomed by a candy- 
manufacturing business, while up the coast 
at the State College of Washington two 
other girls were running a public hem- 
stitching machine 

A University of Washington coed ran a 
class in esthetic dancing for « hildren, ending 
with an exhibition at which the public paid 
real money to see her graduates perform. 

A Radcliffe freshman, with searcely a 
jingle left in her purse, wandered into a 
restaurant and before she wandered out 
again she had a job as relief cashier, sitting 
in a little cage from four to seven each 
evening with good pay plus supper. Another 
girl in the same college ran a little store in 
the dormitory basement, where she dealt 
expansively in hairpins, hair nets, choco- 
late, crackers and such feminine necessities 
to a profit of about fifteen dollars a week 





The Old Reliables 


A young woman in Dalhousie University, 
in Halifax, got fifteen dollars a month 
for delivering mail to the students’ rooms 
4 Pitt girl with talented fingers made 
sketches for all the advertising copy of a 
Pittsburgh department store. An Okla 
homa College student so perfected herself 
in library work that before she was through 
school she was getting $900 a year as 
assistant. In the University of California 
t is common practice for the young women 
to take jobs as dentists’ nurses on part 
time, making from forty to sixty dollars a 
onth watching other people suffer 
Two Wellesley girls started a washery in 
1 dormitory and built up a high-class trade 
in laundry work. It was in Wellesley also 
that eight students took over a small dor- 
mitory on a cooperative basis, did all the 
maids’ work and earned $150 apiece during 
the school term 

How shall we appraise all this devoted 
and laborious effort for an education? Is 
the game worth the candle—if the candle 
has to be burned at both ends? 

In the opinion of those concerned it i 
Not too much outside work, of course, or 
studies and health will suffer 

‘The man who overworks,”’ says one 





professor, ‘‘cheats himself out of the very 
things which he supposedly e1 
to obtain.” 

Self-supporting students are more earnest 
than those who run by dad power, but if 
they have to devote too much of their time 
to noncultural pursuits they might as well 
not be in college at all 4 Toronto student 
solved his own problem by letting re- 
nerative work take the place of athletics 
on his time schedule, and let it go at that. 
As a matter of fact, despite numerous ex 
ceptions, comparatively few pay all their 
expenses, though vacation work adds con- 
iderably to the number who 


self-sustaining 


tered college 








} 
re co t ? 
a mpletely 


Vacation activitis are ol ich infinite 
variety that an outline of 
a volume of the United States Census Re 
port: The old reliables are canvassing for 
all kinds of goods and following such sea 
onal trades as farming and working in 
summer hotels. Anyone who has motored 
in the New England culture belt and sum 
mer playground has seen the bu 
collecting revenue all over the landscape 

Is it better to earn as you go, or to borrow 
and pay back in years of greater e 
power? Hundreds are doing the latt 
cessfully, but a debt of a couple of thousand 
dollars is not the best of all possible ways 
to start a life career. I 
borrowing and earning i 
the impecunious student 
, But he must start with something of a 

&. tegg. That boy we read about the other 
day who bummed his way up from Okla 
homa and arrived at New Haven with 
twenty-one cents will no doubt get ng 
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Try these FREE 


The El Nelsor, the cigar illustrated 
is a 45,-inch cigar. The long Havana 
filler gives richness ard full flavor 


Slick salesmanship has had no 
place in my business. I simply 
make the best cigars I know The genuine Sumatre leaf wrapper 
how, put a box in a customer's assures even burning and long white 
hands, tell him to try them. If ash. Hand-made by skilled adults 
~e : in clean surroundings 
he likes them, he pays for them 
If he doesn’t care for them, he 
returns the remainder of the 
box at my expense. The trial 
costs him nothing 
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This is the first offer in The Saturday 

Evening Post of my Introductory 

Box of 25 cigars for only $1.98. If 

I lose money on the Y i'll sign and mail the 

llsee that you get a bo 

first box made, full-lavored El 

and shape as in the illustration 
postage prepaid 





upon now 
1S freshly 
elsors, size 








I don’t make a penny on the 


5 a 
first box of cigars I sell to a In ordering please use your busi 


new customer Suppose you ness letterhead or the coupon, filling 
and 399 other men order a box in the line marked "' Reference Or 
if you don't wish to bother giving a 
of cigars from this adver reference, just drop me a postcard 
tisement Dividing 400 into und you can pay the postman $1.98 
$1,750.00 (the cost of this ad when the cigars are delivered 
vertisement) gives $4.37 It NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres 





costs me $4.37 to sell you a 
1.98 box of cigars You sec I --- _ - - = - 








must offer an extraordinary cigar ‘ i 

it Ne t be better than you expect ' Herbert D. Shivers, Inc ! 

the flavor, aroma, « ol, yy burn 1 25 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa ' 
ing qualities must . t o 

‘7 gue — a so fi Please send me a box of 25 El Nelsor cigars. If after : 

Otherwise you would not order again ’ ' 

| smoking I decide the box is worth $1.98, L agree to ; 

} send you that amount. If I decide it isn't worth that 4 

How you save ; @mount I agree to return the 20 unsmoked « ears | 

money ' within five days with n »bligation i 

, Mild Medium Stror 

I sell cigars by the boa, direct and |! : ‘ mes 

fresh, at a price that represents only | ,, f 

one cost of handling and one profit i ae ' 

I sell them at less than 8c each i , : 

Fricnds tell us the cigar is equal to \ Address : 

any 15e¢ smoke ' 

' Reference ' 

' ' 

Address ' 
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0.00 a Month Extra? 
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stream or 


sway, means a saving in coal and, 


How far cana 


nd furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
at is more important, a saving in human energies 


waterfall fall? 


In 1891 General Electric 
Company equipped an elec- 
tric plant at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, for transmitting elec- 
tric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a 
= waterfall is carried ten times 


Improvements in elec 
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streams that now yield noth- 
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and light. 
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Che Curtis Publishing Company *s_ 
708 Independence Square, » 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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fot ee ee eee een ewes 


$2.00 an Eve ening Extra 


scriptions of 


send us new 
tions. Y 


profitable 
an evening extra, or more 


*., Clip the C 


_ | SALESMED 


“I've madeover 
$2.00 an eve 
ning. I have no 
other 
time.’ 


w.w 


our present readers and 
orders from your locality 
three big National publica 


ou'll find it easy 


spare 


TAYLOR 
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Others make up to $2.00 


Coupon 
FREE 
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EARN BIG MONEY 
Selling indestructible rwill’ 
arpros tail $12 50 ething new, $3 
: ( hing experien nnecessary 
Price and quality P t Perma 
nen ‘ ' ‘ r n 
150 No. Wells St 


We scomaanl tothing o Chicago, Il 





i $ 0 non 
i $50.00 | $100.00 a 
n. Write for information 


843 W. Adams St 


Chicago 
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EVENING POST 


all right, but that isn’t the best way. It 
takes time to get the lie of the land, and 
besides, the best-paying jobs are not usually 
open to freshmen. A boy in Pennsylvania 
State College, to take a concrete instance, 

was half-supporting in his first year, but by 
the time he became a senior somewhat more 
remunerative work had made him entirely 
independent. 

Here is another case where the first year 
is the hardest. 

An official in Western Reserve University 
estimates that the entering student should 
have money enough to pay half his tuition 
and book costs for the year, and living 
expenses for eight weeks. Perhaps $175 
would do the trick. A farmer boy came to 
college there with $100, with another hun- 
dred to come from home later. But he 
earned $400 that year and had a little left 
out of his $600. 

Some students find it best to alternate 
a year of work with a year of school; others 
take five years for the four-year course, 
because of the time spent in earning a living. 
There are all sorts of combinations of this 
idea possible. 

There are a few institutions, especially in 
the technical field, which do not encourage 
any activities that take time from study; 
but the overwhelming majority welcome 
the self-supporting student. Any college 
will, upon inquiry, gladly tell the prospec- 
tive student of the chances for making 
money. Many have regular employment 
agencies; commonly such matters are in 
the hands of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W 
C. A. 

The acquired habit of work is good, the 
lack of snobbishness about hard-handed 
jobs is excellent. Business men, recognizing 
this fact, often give preference in hiring 
college men to those who have worked their 
way through. College as an experimental 
station also has its points. Many a fellow 
has found his life work in a college job and 
many another has found that what he saw 
as his life work was an optical illusion. A 
man once entered Columbia as a student 
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of journalism, became attached to a New 
York newspaper and finally became its 
dramatic critic. Now he is the manager 
and part owner of two Broadway theaters. 
A Yale boy got a job at fifteen dollars a 
week playing the violin nightly in a movie 
theater. Before long he was making an in- 
tensive study of films and audiences and 
preparing himself for the profession of 
scenario writing. 

Jobs that are cultural in their nature are 
naturally of double value. Winning scholar- 
ships is probably the best of all, and some- 
times the competition is not so keen as one 
might suppose. In a small college one stu- 
dent earned $400 in small scholarships dur- 
ing his four years. A college which is richly 
endowed with scholarships— Princeton, to 
cite only one example-—furnishes an excel- 
lent chance to the good student to earn by 
learning. 

Self-supporting students stoutly main- 
tain that there is no loss of social standing 
involved in working for a living. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that one 
does not sacrifice anything worth having, 
for snob rule has not entirely disappeared 
from our colleges. Neither are the working 
students pinning any hero medals upon 
their own manly chests. If this isn’t the 
easiest thing in the world to do, it is by no 
means the most difficult. It seems to lie 
about halfway between a hardship and a 
picnic, 

We can be sure of one thing— the hard- 
won currency of 200,000 earnest students 
is not spent in riotous ce 9 It is not 
the student-earned dollar but the daddy 
dollar that is burned to make a collegiate 
holiday. 

The next time we read of a students’ road- 
house orgy and get our souls all clogged up 
with pessimism about the rising generation, 
let us summon up the picture of a University 
of Georgia boy delivering milk at half- 
past four, driving a decrepit horse down a 
muddy road in the cold wet darkness of a 
winter morning. Maybe that will help us 
get our perspective on straight. 
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Diver and 
both depend on Schrader Valves 


HROUGH one valve the diver receives the 

flow of fresh air into his helmet. He regulates 
another valve to release foul air. Unless these valves 
do their work properly, the diver will suffocate. 

For nearly a century—long before there were 
automobilesor pneumatic tires—Schrader Valvesin 
Schrader Diving Suits have been guarding the diver 
in his dangerous undersea work. Today, as then 
these valves are helping to find lost treasure, raise 
sunken ships, and reveal the mysteries of undersea 
life. 

Coming of the tire valve 
On land, Schrader Valves have been used for years 
to retain air in air beds, air pillows and cushions, 
and bicycle tires. When the automobile arrived 
with its pneumatic tires, the tire manufacturer 
naturally turned to Schrader for valves to hold ait 
in his tires. 

Schrader engineers adapted to the production of 
tire valves their many years’ skill and experience in 
making many kinds of pneumatic valves. The result 
of their efforts was that Schrader Tire Valves were 
used on the first pneumatic automobile tires made 
in the United States 

Today Schrader Tire Valves are on practically all 
pneumatic tires in this country and Canada. They 
are traveling the highways of the world in the tires 
so skilfully made by the manufacturer from the 
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motorist — 


best materials available. By retaining air in these 
tires, Schrader Tire Valves insure riding comfort 
for the car owner and help him get the maximum 
service out of his tires. 

Car owners, however, should remember this fact 
about their Schrader Tire Valves—every complete 
Schrader Tire Valve has the parts shown and 
described on this page. Neglect to use any one 
part reduces the effectiveness of the valve. Only 
constant use of the complete Schrader Tire Valve 
insures its continued unfailing performance in 
retaining air and guarding the life of your tires 


Over 100,000 dealers sell these parts 


The necessity for continually using all these essen 
tial tire valve parts to protect your tire valves and 
tires is recognized by motorists and automobile 
accessory dealers everywhere. Many thousand 
dealers scattered throughout this country, and also 
dealers in Canada, Ergland, France and other parts 
of the world, carry Schrader Valve Parts. 
Although you can easily get Schrader Valve Parts 
whenever you need them, it is always safer to have 
extras in your tool kit for emergencies. Own a 
Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge, too, to help you 
maintain the proper air pressure in your tires. Get 
these gauges and parts at motor accessory shops, 


garages, and hardware stores 


See the Schrader Exhibit at the Chicago Auto Show: Jan. 26-Feb. 2. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO LONDON 


;chracder 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - 


Tire Gauges 
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ippears on tires in 
Service 


This is the 
SCHRADER DUST 
CAP that goes ove 
the valve and pro 
tects it and the valve 
stem threads. Can be 
attached or detached 
with a few turns { 
the hand 

Under the Dust 
Cap and on top { 
the valve is 


The SCHRADER 
VALVt CAP 


Through this cap 
when screwed on by 
hand, no dirt can 
enter the valve, and 
t i can I 
from the tube 

Protected t u 
Va Capi 


The SCHRADER 
VALVE INSIDI 


which is 5 " 


the mouth of the 
valve It permits 
quick entrance of air 
and also prevent 


escape of that air 
once it is in the tube 

The valve stem into 
which the Valve 
Inside goes is cen 
tered in the valve 


hole by 


The SCHRADER 
RIM NUT BUSH 
ING, which also 
l on the Dust 


T 
SCHR 
VALYV 


partes i 







Complete 
Schrader 


alve 





mplete SCHRADER TIRE 
VALVE with Dust Cap as it 
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A Radio Statement to the Publi 


The Meaning of Coordinated Scientific Research 


V7 EEPING its pledge to the public, the Radio Corporation of America has con- 


centrated its vast research and engineering forces upon the solution of certain 
fundamental problems facing the art—problems which have become more apparent 


as broadcasting stations and radio receivers multiply. 


The phenomenal expansion of the radio in 
dustry, and the universal and ever-increasing 
appeal of radio represent an outstanding de 
velopment of the present century— for this 
indu try has grown from infancy tomaturity 
in a space of but two years. 


7 . . 


Briefly stated, there 1s today a necessity for 


A radio receiver providing super-selectivity 
the ability to select the station you want 
whe the rornot lox al station SOP rate \ St le ctivity 


which goes to the theoretical limits of the science. 


— Super-sensitiveness— meaning volume from 


distant stations —along with selectivity. 


Improved acoustics--more faithtul reproduc 
tion of broadcasted voice and music than has ever 


been pos ible before. 


**Non-radiating’’ receivers—a new develop 
ment, a type of receiver which, no matter how 
handled, will not interfere with your neighbor's 


enjoyment 


More simplified operation—a super-receiver 
requiring no technical skill, thus making the 
great fund of radio entertainment immediately 


available to all members of the family. 


—A receiver for the apartment house and pop 
ulated districts, requiring neither aerial nor 


ground connection. 


—Another type of improved receiver for the 
suburban districts, equally as capable as that 
above, for use where the erection of an aerial 
presents no problem. 


2 e + 


Painstaking search in quest of these ideals 
has led to new discoveries setting new 
standards of excellence and performance 


discoveries which have established: 


First —that improved acoustics are possible a 
matter of scientific research and not of haphazard 


design— for truly melodious reception. 


Second—that dry battery operated sets can be 


so Gesigned, as tO Yive both volume and adustance. 


Third—that the regenerative receiver is suscepti- 
ble of marked improvement providing selectivity, 
sensitiveness and simpli ity of ope ration hitherto 


deemed impossible of accomplishment. 


Fourth—that th Super Heterodyne—the hitherto 
complicated device requiring engineering skill to 
operate — could be vastly improved —improved in 
ensitiveness and selectivity —and simplified so 
that the very novice and the layman could enter 


new regions of entertainment and delight. 


Watch For Further Announcements 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 
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“then my Dentist smiled 
and said, ‘Use Colgate’s’ 


“ AFTER Dr. Stephens had cleaned my teeth, he 
held the mirror for me to see how white and 
pretty they were. They looked so nice and clean. 


““My!, I exclaimed, ‘I wish I could keep them 
that way. 


” 


“Then my Dentist smiled and said,‘Use Colgate’s’. 


+# r ¥ 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream gives you the 
secret of clean, beautiful teeth. It “washes” and 
polishes your teeth, without scratching or scour- 
ing. It brings out and preserves all the natural 
beauty of your tooth enamel 








L 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P, 199 Fulton St. 
New York City 
Please send me, free, 
a trial size of Ribbon 

Dental Cream. 


CLEANS 
Name TEETH tne RIGHT 
LL} 
Address 





Colgate’s is the safe, double-action dentifrice. 
(1) Its specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens 
clinging particles; (2) its pure vegetable-oil soap 
gently washes them away. It is as important to 
wash food particles from your teeth as it is to wash 
your dishes and silver. So “wash” your teeth 
after every meal with Colgate’s. It contains no grit. 
Use your dentifrice as a cleanser—not a “cure-all” 
—A Dentist, not a dentifrice, corrects and cures 
unhealthy mouth conditions. Colgate’s cleans 
teeth thoroughly. No curative claims are made. 
Colgate’s is on sale everywhere. Large tube, 2§c. 
Or, if you prefer a trial size, sign and mail the 
coupon below. 


eee. 
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Iruth in advertising 


unplies honesty in manufacture 





